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of 1893. 


The SECRETARY to the HOARD of ERVENHE, 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
To 

The CHIEF SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

North-Western Provinces and Ol’dh, 

Dated Allahabad, the 25th April 1893. 

'Sir, 

I am directed to submit Mr. T. Stoker's final report on the settlement of 
the Bulamlshalir district, prepared in accordance with paragraph 47 of the rules for the 
Bulandshahr, Muzaffarnngar, and Saharan pur settlements. The report is accompanied 
bv a review drawn up by the late Commissioner of Meerut, Mr. A. J. Lawrence. 
Recently, in submitting the final report of the Basti settlement to Government, the 
Board explained that the settlement rules do not prescribe the submission of a review 
by the Commissioner, and that, for this and other reasons, they had not thought it 
necessary to call on the Commissioner of Gorakhpur to prepare one. In the present 
ease there is at least one question of special importance, the duration of the term of 
the new settlement, on which it lias been considered advisable to obtain and lay before 
the Government the opinion of the administrative head of the division. 

2. Bulandshahr is the first of the districts of the Meerut Division in which the 
revision of settlement under the system prescribed by the rules of Board's Circular 
No. 9—I (Rules for Bulandshahr, Muzaffarnngar, and Saharanpur settlements) was 
completed. These rules, as far as the principles of assessment are concerned, are 
identical with those issued for the Gorakhpur and Basti settlements; but they differ 
in respect to the operations preparatory to assessment, inasmuch as they direct the 
settlement to be made on the basis of the existing village maps and records corrected 
and brought up to date, instead of, as in Gorakhpur and Basti, on fresh records 
founded on a cadastral survey. The report, therefore, which is now submitted, is of 
special interest as the first (with the exception of that on Jalaunj in which the full 
development of the present system of settlement is exemplified; and the first, without 
exception, in which it is exemplified on a large scale. It contains full details of the 
different operations of settlement, and furnishes a complete account of the working 
of the new system. 

3. Mr. Stoker commences his report by remarking that it is meant to be a settle¬ 
ment report in t-lic strict sense of the term; that it is framed, primarily, as a narrative 
of settlement operations and an examination of the results, and that the introduction 
of collateral matter is limited to what is necessary to make the report self-contained and 
intelligible. This, indeed, is the intention of the rules on the subject contained in 
paragraphs 47 to 50 of the settlement circular ; and Mr. Stoker has followed generally the 
uiovislons of those rules, both in respect to the subjects to be dealt with and the order 
e arrangement. The report contains a general description of the district, followed 
i.i a chapter on its fiscal divisions and economic condition, and another oil its 
fiscal history during the period of the settlement which has expired; a chapter on 
* t itlement operations, in which all the operations connected with or preliminary to 
assessment, as well as the assessment itself and its financial results, are dealt with in 
.Hail; and a concluding chapter on the cost of settlement and the services of the 
<■ Hirers employed. There are, besides, sections on special matters, such as the settlement 

i the CTntjiri estate, the Ganges Canal, and settlement litigation. A separate chapter 

1 
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has not been- devoted to- a comparison of the past and present condition of the district 
(clause 3, paragraph IS of Circular No. 9—I), hut some materials for this comparison 
will be found in the other sections of the report, principally in Chapters ll and III. In 
the following remarks, which are submitted in review of the report under consideration, 
the order of arrangement in the report will generally be followed, with such exceptions 
as may be necessary to bring together and condense references to subjects that are 
dealt with partly in one section of the report and- partly in another. As the liuland- 
shahr settlement is the first of those recently carried out in the Meerut Division with 
which the Board have had to deal, they have thought it necessary go review the report 
somewhat fully. 

4. The Bulandsha6r district, which, may he described .as a section of the upper 
Doiib between the Ganges and the J unina, is of compact shape and average size, its 
total area being 1,9-13. si [nave miles. It is divided into four tahsils and thirteen 
purgitnas, and it contains 1,61.3 mauxas anti 3,41.0 malutls. The principal stream, besides 
the two great rivers- that bound it on the east and west, is tlic Kali Nadi, which 
flows through the middle of the district, and receives, or hut for artificial obstructions 
would receive, the drainage of all. the central tract. The country on either side of the 
Kali Nadi, between, that river and the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna, is drained by, 
two minor streams—the. Chc-ya on. the east and the Kharon on the west. The centre of 
the district west of'the Kali Nadi is crossed diagonally by the Ganges Canal ; the Anup- 
shahr Branch Canal runs down the narrow strip of laud between the Ganges and the 
Clioya ; and, in the west, the Bulandshahr (or. Mat) Branch. Canal flows between, the- 
Kharon and the Jumna. 

5. The Jumna is bordered, almost throughout its course-in the Bidandslra.hr district, 
by an extensive tract of khddir, or lowland, the northern half of which is traversed by- 
two small rivers, the IIindart, aud the Bhuriya. Except in the villages along the- 
Ilindan, the soil, of this lowland tract Is generally inferior, and in many places water¬ 
logged (see also paragraph 14 below);. and the upper ih&rfir, which intervenes between 
the valley of the Ilindan and Bluiriya and, the slope to the upland, is described as bad 
in the extreme, consisting chiefly of salt marsh and waste. The area of this unfertile 
tract is not, however, considerable. The Gauges khddir is of comparatively small extent 
only a narrow strip of land,, in which there is little permanent cultivation, intervening 
between the high bank and the course of live- river. The rest of the district, the upland 
portion, is described broadly as a level plain, interrupted by t-hc narrow depressions 
through, which, the smaller rivers find, their way, and by three raised belts or ridges of 
uneven land running roughly parallel to the course of the rivers. The lowlands of 
the Ganges and Jumna are each bordered by one of these ridges. The third runs 
through the western section of the district, its course being, indicated, in the map by 
the line of the Bulandshahr Branch Canal. 

6. As in most districts of the Gangctie plain, the character of the soil follows the- 
lie of the country. In the belts of high uneven g-omul referred to above the soil is 
generally sandy; in the level tracts between them, which, constitute the greater portion 
of the district, it is chiefly loam, changing to clay in the depressions and in the 
river lands. Tim- best part of the district is said to be a deep strip which borders- 
the valley of the Kali Nadi on either side, except in pargaua Pahasu, where only the land, 
on the west hank is of superior fertility. 

I. The- actual valley of the Kali Nadi Is- an exception to- the general fertility of 
the higher lands which border it. In paragraph la, and again in paragraph 69 of the 
report, Mr. Stoker refers to the general rise in the spring level that lias taken place 
since the last settlement, which he attributes to- the influence of the canal. Though, 
owing to-the imperfect character of the observations m ade and recorded at the previous 
settlement, the extent to which the spring level lias risen cannot he state 1 with exactness, 
there seems little room for doubt that the rise has been considerable. Its effects 
are naturally most injurious in the more lowlying tracts bordering on the river, aud 
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the valley of the Kali Nadi 1 , which was formerly productive and highly cultivated, has lost 
much of its fertility and rental value. Measures have been taken by the Canal Depart¬ 
ment to improve the drainage by straightening and -shortening the course of the river, 
but much of the land along its hanks is still swampy and infected by reh. In the low¬ 
lands of the Cl,ova u similar process of deterioration is reported to be going on, although' 
the development of rek has been as yet limited. There, 2,-'i01 acres of land formerly cul¬ 
tivated have been submerged or rendered too moist for sowings, and in a large farther 
area, the exact extent of which cannot he stated, the fertility of the soil is reported to 
have seriously diminished, though the land has not become positively unculturable. 

Besides the lowlands of the Evali Nadi and the Cho-ya, other waterlogged tracts are 
found in the western purganas traversal by the main canal and the Bulanidsliahr branch, 
where in a number of localities large shallow ponds are reported to have formed in 
recent years. The loss of cultivation from this cause is referred to in paragraph IS of 
the report. In 155 villages the injury was sufficiently extensive to affect the assess¬ 
ment, and the condition of four of these had become so precarious that temporary settle¬ 
ments for live years only have been made. In these 155 villages the area found to be 
actually under water was 5,656 acres, besides which a further area of 1,527 acres was too 
wet for cultivation, and the productiveness of a considerable extent of land still under 
tillage had been impaired. 

Doubtless the recent condition of the waterlogged tracts in Bnlandshahr is, in 
part, the result of the exceptional flood of 1835, and the seasons of abnormally heavy 
rainfall that have followed it; but the general rise in the spring level, amt the forma¬ 
tion of swamps and marshes in what was formerly cultivated land, appear to he, to some 
extent at any rate, the effects of percolation from the canals. The mischief has not 
as yet attained considerable proportions; but it appears to be on the increase, and it 
seems advisable that the attention of the Irrigation Department should be invited to 
those portions of Mr. Stokes’s report In which the subject is discussed, in order that 
such measures as are practicable may be taken to stop its further progress, 

8. There is little further In the physical features of the Bnlandshahr district to 
call for special notice. There are no lakes of any size; The district is described as 
poorly wooded. There are no forests, and artificial plantations are not numerous, the 
area under groves being 8-,845 acres only. With the exception of one or two tracts of 
(Utah jungle, the waste consists of xisar plains sometimes covered with thorny scrub, and 
of swampy hollows, locally known as * dahar, * overgrown with thatching grass or other 
rank vegetation. Tuttle of this hitherto uncultivated waste is capable of profitable 
tillage. The district is mainly an agricultural one, horse-breeding being the onlv pas¬ 
toral pursuit which is largely carried on. But it is as fully stocked with stall-fed 
cattle of a good class as its agriculture requires. 

9. The mean annual rainfall is 26‘4 inches, hut during the five years from 1884 
to T8S8 this average was considerably exceeded. Owing probably to the abnormal 
seasons and the rise in the water level, the climate, which was formerly considered 
healthy, has in recent years become malarious. Mr. Stoker reports that the progress of 
settlement operations was interfered with by the sickness that prevailed among the 
staff. 

10. In his second chapter Mr. Stoker gives a brief account of the agricultural and 
economic condition of Bulandshahr, and the castes and tenures of its landowners and 
cultivators. 

The cultivated area is returned as 851,199 acres, within a fraction of the high rate 
of 70 per cent, of the total area of 1,22-4,248 acres. The endurable, but uncultivated, 
area (including the 8,845 acres occupied by groves) is 226,647 acres*; but, except 

* Tiu! figures of area gVvon in these ranwiks will he found to differ occasionally from those in Mr. 
Mi.kor’s report. 'i*Uoy arc the total figures for the district, including revenue-free estates* taken from the 
nnpeimices. The statistics given, iu the body of the report sometimes include those of revenue-free estates, 
and sometimes do not. 
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the grove land, the fallow, and land purposely thrown out of cultivation, not much of 
the cultumble area is (as already remarked) really suitable for agriculture, and no 
further material extension of cultivation in new lands is to be expected. 

11. The prevailing- proprietary tenure is 'zamindari, or common ownership, to which 
description 2,4.46 mahiils out of a total of 3,440 belong ; of the remaining 904 mahiils, 
516 are held in hh xidchdrn tenure and 448 in perfect and imperfect pallidari. A 
noticeable feature in the land tenure of the district is the extent to which the land is 
'owned by large proprietors, 6:2 families or groups of families paying over 52 per cent, 
of the entire land revenue. Notwithstanding the number of large estates and the 
prevalence of the zamindari tenure, separation of interests and sub-division of property 
resulting in a large increase in the number of mahiils have taken place to a considerable 
extent, the number of mahals having almost doubled since the last settlement. 

In paragraph 31 of the report a table is given showing the areas held by the 
different castes of proprietors at the last and present settlements, and the transfers that 
have taken place in the meantime. The total area given in the statement under “ pre¬ 
sent settlement/’ 1,184,604 acres, is, it should be explained, the area of the revenue¬ 
paying estates, exclusive of revenue-free mahiils and also of revenue-free plots contained 
in revenue-paying estates (see Appendix V: 1,194,188—9,584 acres). The largest 
areas are held by the Musalm.ln and Hindu Rfijputs, next come the Juts, after them 
the Banias, and then the Saiyids. The area owned by each of these castes exceeds 
100,000 acres. The area held by each of the following castes—Pathans, Kayasths, 
Brahmans, Gujars, and Europeans or Eurasians—-falls below 100,000 acres, hut is still 
considerable. None of the other castes own as much as 20,000 acres. 


The statistics of transfers are summarized in the table below :— 



Description of transfer. 

Area transferred. 

Land revenue. 

By order of court 

Private transfers 

Pur arrears of revenue ... ... 

Total 

, Acres. 

09,05!) 

305,8:19 

1,272 

Ks. 

1,05,502 

4,38,190 

1,050 

400,170 

5,45,132 


It would thus appear that nearly a third of the land in the district lias changed 
owners by means of saie since the last settlement. Of the more important proprietary- 
castes referred to above, those which have lost most heavily are the Rajputs, both 
Hindu and Musalmiin, and the Europeans or Eurasians. Alienations of Jilt property 
have been considerable, but these have been chiefly in one large estate, and a good deal 
of the alienated property has been bought up by Jilts, so that the net loss to the 
caste as a whole has not been great. The castes which have gained most largely are the 
Saiyids and the Banias, the latter now ranking fourth among the landowners of the 
district as regards the area of their possessions. It is said that, as a rule, they are 
not bad landlords, and that the management of their estates compares not unfavour¬ 
ably with that of the hereditary landowning classes. 

Summing up the conclusions to which the comparison of past and present pro¬ 
prietary statistics leads, it may be observed that, while transfers have been numerous, 
many of them have been between co-sharers or members of the same caste, so that the 
former landowning classes have not lost ground to the extent that the mere statistics 
of transfers would indicate. The hold upon the land of the money-lending classes and 
the great landlords has increased, but the position of the old proprietary communities, 
as a whole, has not been seriously affected, and It is satisfactory to find that the 
smaller Jiit proprietors, most of whom are cultivators as well as landlords, have 
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contrived not only to hold their own, but to add to their landed possessions. There are 
no grounds for attributing the sales of land that have taken place on such an extensive 
scale to the pressure of the land revenue demand,' or, apparently, to the system of 
revenue law and administration, during the settlement that has expired. Mr. Stoker 
remarks (paragraph 38) that in only one doubtful ease was there any reason to believe 
that pressure of the revenue had led to alienation of proprietorship. The number of 
sharers among proprietors of every caste has largely increased. The sub-division of 
property which such an increase results in, the improvident habits of certain castes and 
classes, and the social conditions and customs of the people are sufficient to account 
in Bulandshahr, as in not a few other districts in the province, for extensive transfers 
of proprietary right. 


12. Paragraph 32 of the report contains a table showing the area cultivated by 
each caste and the number of ploughs. This table, it should be noted, does not include 
the statistics for revenue-free estates. The principal cultivating castes are the Hindu 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Jats, Gujars, Chamars, and Lodhas. Of these the Hindu Rajputs, 
Jats, Brahmans, and Gujars are also among the chief landowning castes, and much of 
the cultivation held by them is proprietary. The AUirs and Jats are said to be the 
best cultivators, and after them the Lodhas. The area held by Alurs, however, is 
comparatively small, and this caste is only found as cultivators to any extent in the 
three parganas of Sikandrabad, Dadri, and Agauta. The Jats and Lodhas together 
cultivate 22 per cent, of the total area under tillage. Including the holdings of the 
Jhojhas, who also are described as excellent husbandmen, one-fourth of the cultivation 
is in the hands of the more skilful and industrious castes of agriculturists. 

The average area per plough is 10| acres. Mr. Stoker is probably correct in esti¬ 
mating that the average area of a cultivator’s holding somewhat exceeds the average 
area per plough. He puts the average size of a tenant’s holding at 12 acres, and con¬ 
siders that even a higher figure would not be unreasonable. The large average size of 
the holdings in a highly cultivated and productive tract is, as Mr. Stoker remarks, 
sufficient to account for a high rent-rate combined with general prosperity among the 
cultivating classes. Accordingly, the agricultural condition of the people of Bnland- 
shahr generally is described as one of marked prosperity. Except in some of the large 
estates, chiefly in parganas Paliasu and Dibai, where the tenantry have suffered from 
the oppressive management of the proprietors, and apart from the physical effect of the 
malarial influences which have prevailed of recent years, the condition of all classes 
would, it is said, contrast favourably with that iu almost any part of the province. 
Even the day labourers, a class that often lives in poverty, are reported to be well-to-do, 
commanding fair wages and regular employment. 


13. The following figures, taken from Appendix VIII to the report, exhibit the 
distribution of the rent-paying area between the different cultivating tenures 


Description of tenure. 

Area. 

Percentage of 
total rent-paying 
area. 

Sfr ... ti| 

Kliinlkasht ... ,,, ... " *'* 

Total, owners’ cultivation ,,, 

Kx-proprietary tenants ... 

ihvujuincy tenants ... ,,, ’** 

To nanU-at- will 

Hour-free holdings ]*’ 

Total, tenants 

Ouaxp Total 

138,810 

45,057 

136 

6 1 

103,867 

187 

3,603 

411,259 

288,703 

9,989 

•4 

46-0 

32-9 

11 

713,644 

81-3 

877,511 

lOO'O 


2 
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The subject of occupancy rights will be dealt with in a subsequent paragraph. It will' 
be sufficient here to note that nearly half the rent-paying area is held under the pro¬ 
tected tenures. 


It. The figures of population given in the report are those of the census of 
1881. Those of the recent census of .1891, which were not available when the report 
was written, are shown in the following table :— 





Percentage of 

Pargana and taluil. 

Population, 

1801. 

Population, 

1881. 

increase + or de¬ 
crease— at the 




recent census. 

1. Sikantlrabad 

83,751 

86,824 

-35 

2. Dadri 

88,710 

91,303 

-2‘8 

3, Dankaur ... ... , M . 

51,871 

57,939 

—105 

Total, Tahsil Sifc&iidrabait 

221,368 

230,060 

— 4'9 

4. Bnron 

05,063 


4 "|-3 

5. Agauta *♦. •*» 

65,826 

60.981 

+ 7-9 

6, hiyana ,,, ... ».* 

71,610 

70,821 

■f 

7. Shikarpur ... 

16,129- 

40,831 

+137 

Total, Tahsil Bulandshalir 

; 381,928 

1 

202,901 

+ 72' 

8 . Kh'irj* 

103,132 

105,1 sr>- 

— 1 9 

9. Jewar 

55,911 

53,551 

+ 4*4 

10. Paliasu ... ... 

02,004 

53,822 

+ 15-3 

Total, Tatsfl Kluirja 

221,137 

212,561 

+••1*0 

11, Anupslialir,,. ... ... 

68,179 

67.820 

+ ■« 

12. Almr ... 

69,015 

00,i>7H- 

•b 3*G" 

13. Dibai ... ... ••• ■* 

85,287 

78,896 

+ 8*1 

Total, Talisfl Annpsbahr 

222,181 

21.3,294, 

+ t'3 





Total, District 

“S>,9U 

921,822 

+ 2-7 


The average incidence of the population is therefore 497 persons per square mile. 
The increase, since the census of 1881, in the tolal population of the district is not 
large; and in one tahsil, Sikaudrabad, which contains the greater portion of the Jumna 
khadir referred to in paragraph 5 above, there lias been a considerable decrease,, 
amounting in one of the Jumna parganas, Dankaur, to upwards of 10 per cent. From 
these statistics it would appear that in this tahsil at least the effects of' waterlogging 
and the rise in the spring level, have told severely on the health of the population. To 
it especially the very serious attention of the Sanitary and Irrigation Departments 
may be directed. 

The population is almost entirely rural and agricultural. There are no manufac¬ 
tures of consequence, and the only important trade is the export of agricultural 
produce. Khurja, with a municipal population of 26,349, is the only considerable town, 
but there are many local bazars and markets for the sale of produce. The district, as 
a whole, is well provided with communications, being traversed by two railways, the 
East Indian and the Oudh and liohilkliand, and having numerous metalled and unme¬ 
talled roads and the waterway of the Ganges Canal. 

15. The report contains little information on the methods of agriculture followed 
in Bulandsliahr, and but a brief notice of the character of the crops and principal staples. 
The Settlement Officer states (paragraph 45) that there has been no appreciable advance 
in the methods of agriculture since the last settlement, no introduction of new staples, 
and no addition to the supply of manure. He believes that the better classes of crops 
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are more largely grown than formerly owing- to the increased facilities for irrigation 
afforded by the canal. But, if the methods of agriculture and the staples grown are 
the same now as at last settlement, there is little room for doubt that (if tin soils of 
the district have been correctly classified) the general level of agricultural efficiency 
{to use the favourite expression of high authority) has very considerably risen. As 
will be seen below, the proportion of the bara, or highly manured and irrigated 
land, upon which the most valuable crops are raised, his very largely increased (para¬ 
graph 28 below). In 129-1 fa si i, the hut year for which the report furnishes complete 
crop statistics, 276,905 acres, or nearly a third of the cultivated area, were under wheat 
grown alone or in combination with other grains, and 2it,890 acres under barley. The 
area occupied by these two cereals amounted to rather more than five-eighths of the 
cultivation. In the rains—besides the food crops of maize, juAr, and bdjra—cotton and 
indigo are largely produced. From the table given in paragraph 35 of the report the 
culture of the former of these valuable staples appears to be extending, while that of 
the latter, owing probably to the oppression practised by so mi of the large proprietors 
in attempting to force its cultivation, is diminishing. Sugarcane is not largely grown, 
and it is confined to a few localities. In the eistern' p.vgitm sVH >wer is a 'consider¬ 
able and valuable crop. The double-cropped area is not stated in the report; according 
to the returns prepared by the Director of Irani Records and Agriculture, it amounted 
in the year 1297 fasli, corresponding to 1889-90, to 181,358 acres, which is 21 per cent, 
of the cultivated area of the year of settlement. 

16. In Chapter III of the report headed “ Fiscal History ” Mr. Stoker gives a 
short account of the former settlement and its working, and then proceeds to examine 
the causes and extent of the development of rents which has taken place during its 
currency. In the course of this examination Mr. Stoker enters into some comparison 
of the past and present condition of the district, and sets forth the material progress 
which has taken place since last settlement in so far as this has affected, or is connected, 
with, the rise in rents. As has been remarked in paragraph 3 above, the comparison is 
not complete. Such matters as the past and present statistics of crops and soils, 
increase of population, and so on, are left unnoticed ; but the important facts which 
bear upon the movemmts of rents are clearly exhibited and exhiustivcly discussed. 

17. The last settlement of Bulandshahr, shortly after it was completed, gave rise 
to much controversy, which it is uow unnecessary to revive. It will be enough to say 
that the settlement, which was at first intended to be perm incut in all estates that had 
reached a certain degree of development, was finally sanctioned for the normal term 
with reluctance, because, within a few years of its conclusion, the revenue it yielded was 
found to fall materially below the proportion of the rental which is ordinarily consi¬ 
dered to belong to the State. Whether the assesment was inadequate on the assets 
existing at the time it was made, or whether it afterwards becami so owing to a 
sudden and considerable rise in rents, is a question that was much debated, but is now, 
for the purposes of actual assessment, of no great imp irtanee. Mr. Stoker is of opinion 
that the insufficiency of the former assessment was in part due to under-valuation of the 
then existing assets, and he shows good grounds for believing that, at any rate, the irri¬ 
gated area was understated. Being based on a system of general fixed soil rates applied 
to considerable tracts of varying fertility and rental, the assessment imposed a fuller 
revenue on the poor estates than on the good ones; hut, with the rise in rents which 
subsequently set in, it very soon became moderate even in the most inferior properties. 
No revision or alteration of the demand during the currency of the settlement has been 
found necessary, except in alluvial lands and some of the villages that have deteriorated 
from over-saturation. The working of the settlement has nit been illustrated in the 
report by statistics of collections and balances of revenue, or of coercive processes; but 
it may be said that the revenue lias been collected with ease, and the Settlement Officer 
is no doubt correct in stating that whatever difficulties have occurred were due to-other 
causes than over-assessment. The subject of alienations of landed property has been 
referred to in paragraph 11 above, The conclusion there noted, that the numerous 
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transfers during the currency of the last settlement were not generally connected with 
the land revenue assessment, will hardly be disputed after what has been said as to the 
leniency of that assessment. Tn the statement of transfers contained in paragraph 3L 
of the report, the prices for which land has been sold are given; but, as Mr. Stoker 
considers that these prices are to a great extent nominal and fictitious, he has refrained 
from drawing any conclusions from them. 

IS. The comparison between the past and present rentals is attended with some 
difficulty, owing to the incompleteness of the old rental records and the uncertainty as 
to how far the assets recorded, or assumed for assessment at the last settlement, corres¬ 
ponded with the real assets existing at the time.* According to the table at page 32 of 
the report, which shows the recorded rents of last settlement, the average incidence of 
the. tenants' cash rent has risen from Rs. 2-13-10 per acre at last settlement to Ra. 4-9-5, 
an increase of 60 per cent. Mr. Stoker, however, prefers to take the standard rentals of 
the old settlement as a fairer means of comparison.f Inasmuch as the standard rental 
of the old settlement was probably uninfluenced by rents the true amount of which was 
concealed from the Settlement Officer, even that rental is not altogether a fair measure 
of comparison with the present rental, which is based upon real assets disclosed in the 
course of the Settlement Officer's investigations. Rut taking the test for what it is 
worth, the total increase in rental appears as 67 7 per cent.; and the Settlement Officer 
is fully justified on this, as well as other grounds, in coming to the conclusion that 
there has been a very large and general rise of recorded rents throughout the district. 
The increase, however, has been unequal, and has been a good deal influenced by the 
character of the management of individual estates, being gveatest in those parts where 
there aro strong and grasping proprietors. As far as the present assessment is concerned, 
the important fact is that the assessable assets as now ascertained exceed those on which 
the former assessment was founded by upwards of 60 per cent, 

19. The increase in rental is traced to three causes 

(1) The rise in prices; 

(2) Extension of cultivation ; and 

(3) Extension of irrigation. 

Mr. Stoker compares the average prices of grain for the five years 18S5 to 1889 
with the averages struck at last settlement, and calculates that there has been a general 
rise in the value of produce in tlie Eulandshahr district amounting to within a fraction 
of 91 per cent. This calculation corresponds with that which Mr. Benett, Director of 
Agriculture and Commerce, arrived at independently by comparing the average prices 
in the Cawnpore market for the years 1852 to 1859 with those for 1870 to 18S0.j; 
Erora the statement of prices printed as Appendix XIII to the Settlement Officer's 
report under review, an abstract of which is given in paragraph 44 of the report, it 
would appear that the greater part of the rise in prices which has occurred took place 
in the first years of the term of the last settlement. It is only when present prices 
aro compared with the averages of the years immediately preceding and following the 
penultimate settlement that any considerable advance is perceptible. The comparison 
therefore of past and present prices depends on the correctness of those averages. So 
many factors enter into the calculation, and the disturbing elements to be eliminated 
or allowed for are so numerous that, as Mr. Stoker remarks, it is difficult to obtain 
an average of the prices prevailing at different periods which can be relied on as 
perfectly fair and correct; but the broad fact that a very marked and jmmd Jacie 
permanent increase in the money value of produce has taken place since 1859, the year 
when the penultimate settlement expired, is clear. The movements of prices in Buland- 
shahr have followed much the same course as in other districts in the province. In the 

* It should be noted that in the remarks which follow, as in the portion of the report to which they 
refer, the present statistics of area and rental quoted are those of the revenue-paying portion of the district, 
exclusive of revenue-free estates. 

f The total of the standard rental in column 3 in the table on page 33 differs slightly from that of 
Appendix IX. The difference (lis 807) is in parsana 1‘ahasti. It is not explained. 

t Note by the Director, Agriculture and Commerce, in tlie blue-book on revision of settlements, 
page 217. 
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famine years of 1860-61 prices rose high above the previous average, as they did again 
in the scarcity of 1868-69, and during most of the years that intervened a general tight¬ 
ness of prices prevailed. The average prices of the first decade of the term of the last 
settlement were thus in some degree abnormal; but since then, though at first there 
was some tendency to a fall, prices have never returned to their former level, and dur¬ 
ing the last five years of the settlement (1885—89) attained even a higher average 
than that reached in the first decade. The rise of prices in the first instance cannot 
have been connected with the depreciation of silver, as it had occurred, for the most 
part, before the fall of silver commenced. The alteration in silver values may possibly 
have had some effect in maintaining, during a succession of good harvests, the high 
level reached during a period of comparative scarcity ; but it is, mainly, the develop¬ 
ment of the railway system and the consequent growth of export trade that have 
kept the value of agricultural produce at its present rates. Prices are now not only 
higher, hut far more stable than they used to he when they depended on the variations 
of the local harvests. 

20, Having examined the rise in the value of produce and its effect on rents, the 
Settlement Officer proceeds to discuss the agencies which operate on rentals by increas¬ 
ing the amount of produce. The agencies which are described as coming under this 
category are the extension of cultivation and the increase in the irrigated area. 
Excluding the areas of revenue-free estates, the increase since the last settlement in the 
area recorded os irrigated is 181,634 acres, or 57'7 per cent. The difference between, 
the average incidences of the present wet and dry rates applied to this area gives 
Rs. 576,981, a sum representing an enhancement of 23'3 per cent, on the standard 
rental of the former settlement. The increase on the cultivated area (exclusive, again, 
of the increase in revenue-free estates) is 52,511 acres or 6‘7 per cent.v As most of the 
new cultivation is of inferior quality, the Settlement Officer calculates its rental value 
by the average incidence of the standard rental on outlying land, wet or dry. This 
incidence is Its. 4-5-4, which is probably a full rate to apply. It gives a rental of 
Rs. 2,27,548, representing an increase of 9 - 2per cent, on the rental of the last settle¬ 
ment. “ According to this calculation,” to use the words of the report, “ the effect 
of the agencies which have increased the amount, as discriminated from the value of 
produce, has been to add 32'5 per cent, to the past standard rental.” This, however, 
is not an altogether accurate statement. It is obvious, as the present rent-rates have 
been applied in the estimate, that the rise in rents due to general causes such as the 
increase in the value of produce has entered into the calculation. The rental incre¬ 
ment of 32'5 per cent, as calculated above is, in fact, the result of both agencies • it is 
the increase in the amount of produce, duo to extension of cultivation and irrigation, 
combined with the increase in the value of that produce due to the rise of prices. 

21. A juster method of calculating the extent to which the two factors have 
contributed to raise the rental is that given iu paragraph 50 of the report, where the 
total increase of rental is analyzed by applying the rates of the former settlement to 
the present areas, and the rates of the present settlement to the former areas, and thus 
discriminating between the portion of the increase which is attributable purely 
to extensions of cultivation and irrigation, and the portion which is duo entirely to 
improvement in rent-rates. The details of the calculation will be found in the report. 
They may be summarized as follows :— 

Rs. 

Tots.1 increase of the present standard rental over tlmt of last settlement ... 10,74,355 = C7‘7 per cent. 

(1) Incriase over the former standard rental obtained by applying the 

former rates to tint present wet and dry areas : f.*., portion of 
the total increase entirely due to increased cultivation and irriga¬ 
tion ... ... ... ... ... ... 5,03,800=24 „ 

(2) Increase over the former standard rental obtained by applying the 

present rates to the former areas ; i. e., tiie portion of the total 

increase which is due entirely to improvement in rent-rates ... 8,70,04'!-— 35*4 ,, 

(3) The remainder of the total increase, being tile product of the 

difference between the former and tliu present rent-rates and the 
difference between the former and the present cultivated and 
irrigated areas ; and therefore partly due to improvement in areas 
and partly to improvement in rent-rates ... 

3 


2,04,440 = 83 
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Distributing (3) between (1) and (2) in the proportion which these items bear to 
the total, the Settlement Officer estimates that, of the total increase in, assets of 67’7 
per cent,, 40 3 per cent, is owing to the rise in rent-rates and 27'4 per cent, to 
extension of cultivation and irrigation. Subject to the consideration noted in paragraph 
18 above, that a portion of the apparent increase in assets is not a real increase, but is 
owing to under-valuation or insufficient record of assets at the former settlement, 
the calculation may, the Board consider, be accepted as a fair approximation to the 
facts. 

22. The result is of importance in connection with the consideration of the 
soundness of the enhancement of the revenue now proposed. It shows that the increase 
in rental, on which that enhancement is based, is more than justified by the rise in 
prices and the extension of irrigation and cultivation which have taken place since the 
former settlement, and is not the result of unrestricted competition which has enabled 
thel andhelders generally to wrest from the tenantry a larger share than heretofore of 
the product of their industry. Apart from mere arithmetical calculations, this conclusion 
is supported by the generally prosperous condition of the peasantry which lias been 
already referred to, and by the striking growth of occupancy right. Since last 
settlement the proportion of the area held in right of occupancy has (if records past 
and present may he relied upon) risen from 26*3 to 4/*3 per cent, of the total rent¬ 
paving area, and from 33*3 to 53*1 per cent, of the area cultivated by tenauts. It 
seems absolutely certain that, barring possibly the Chitari and some other similarly 
managed estates mostly in parganas Pahasu and Dibai, the position of the tenantry in res¬ 
pect to fixity of tenure is at least no worse now than it was at last settlement. And tho 
effect of occupancy rights in moderating rents is seen in the incidence of the occupancy 
rental, which is only Its. 3-14-4 per acre, while the incidence of the rental recorded 
as paid by tenants of all classes is its. 4-9-5* There seem to he very good grounds, 
therefore, for believing that occupancy tenants, at any rate, are better off than they 
were at the last settlement. Whether tenants-at-will us a body have much benefited by 
the rise in prices and the material progress of the district is not so evident. Tho 
average rent-rate paid by tenants-at-will. Its. 5-10 -1 per acre,*! appears sufficiently 
high; hut, on the other hand, when the large average size of the holdings is considered, 
it is probably not more than they can, on the whole, afford to pay and yet live in com¬ 
parative comfort. It is moderate in comparison with the average rate of rents collected 
in some of the more highly cultivated districts in Oudh from the bulk of the cultivators. 
It is to be prominently noticed, however, that the rates in pargana Pahasu, whoie- 
the incidence of the rent recorded for tenants of all classes is, for the entire pargana, 
Es, 6-5-9 per acre, and for one assessment circle wherein the tenants (through the unre¬ 
lenting action of the landlords for the suppression and against the accrual of occupancy 
rights) are mainly tenants-at-will, as much as lls. 8-3-7 per acre, clearly indicate the 
less favourable circumstances of the tenantry in certain estates. 

23. Chapter IV, the next and most important section of the report, deals with 
the entire operations of the settlement, from the revision of the village maps and 
records to the assessment and distribution of the land revenue demand. 

In Bulamlshahr the settlement has been carried out without a fresh survey on the 
basis of the existing maps (revised beforehand lay a District Deputy Collector), and of 
village records corrected and brought up to date mainly by the agency of pat wans 
and kanungos, and subsequently verified by the Settlement Officer, his Assistants, and 
Deputy Collectors. The method adopted by Mr. Stoker in carrying out the provisions 
of the first chapter of the Bulandshahr settlement rules for correcting the village 
papers (exclusive of maps), verifying them after correction, and preparing the final 
copy for record, is detailed in paragraphs <83 to 85 of the report. The actual work in 
the field was done by the patwaris and tested by the kanungos under the supervision of a 
Deputy Collector, who again tested the work of the kanungos as it progressed. Slips 
containing the details of the proprietary and cultivating holdings were distributed 

* See Appendix V1U to the report. 

f See Appendix YI1I, 
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to the persons concerned in order to enable them to mate themselves acquainted with 
the entries made regarding* their rights, and these slips were finally attested in the 
village by the landlords and tenants before the Deputy Collector in the presence of 
the assembled villagers. The system, being unattended by a general map revision 
and correction, was expeditious and economical, and the additional merit is claimed 
for it that it did not tend to promote disputes and causeless litigation. The employ¬ 
ment of kanungos and patwaris, however, as the agency for the preparation of the 
settlement record does not appear to have secured the essential point in regard to assess¬ 
ment operations—a correct record of rentals in the attested rent-rolls. As had Item 
anticipated from the general inquiry preliminary to settlement made by the Director of 
Agriculture and Commerce into the'condition of the village records, it was found that, 
while the entries were fairly accurate as regards areas, crops, and irrigation, they were 
by no means so trustworthy in respect to the record of rent, particularly in the estates 
of some of the larger proprietors. The subject is referred to in paragraphs 87 to 89 
of the report, and a separate chapter (Chapter Yj is devoted to an account of the mea¬ 
sures that were found necessary in the estate of Nawal> .Mahmud Ali. Khan liais of 
Chitari in pargana Palrisu,* where falsification of rent-rolls was most deliberately and 
persistently carried out, and on the most extensive scale. 

21. In the estates of this and some other large proprietors, chiefly in parganas 
Pahasu and Dibai, the rents actually collected had for a long series of years been much 
in excess of those recorded in the annual village papers, and the proprietors, in the 
hope of escaping the large enhancement of revenue which the disclosure of their real 
assets would entail, persisted in understating their rents in the settlement jamabamlis. 
As might have been expected, in the estates where the policy of defrauding the Gov¬ 
ernment by concealment of rents had been deliberately adopted and systematically 
pursued, the patwaris were the accomplices of the proprietors, and the rent-rolls 
prepared by the patwaris and kanungos under the superintendence of the Settlement 
Department were nearly as worthless for assessment purposes as those of previous years. 
The difficulty of ascertaining or estimating the true rentals was increased by the 
fact that the fraudulent concealment was practised over largo areas, and that the 
recorded rents, though far below those collected, were not low compared with those 
paid in neighbouring parganas the rent-rolls of which were known to be genuine,. 
The rents actually paid in the estates whore concealment was extensively practised, 
were, in fact, so high that an adequate estimate of them would not have been obtained 
by valuations at rates derived from the rents in other villages; so that the proprie¬ 
tors, in all probability, would have profited largely by their policy of concealment 
if, their real assets not having been discovered, they had been assessed even on estimates 
of rental framed by the Settlement Officer. The fact, however, that rents were under¬ 
stated in certain estates was notorious, and t he landlords defeated their own object 
by their systematic treatment of their tenantry, especially in regard to the record of 
occupancy rights. When the Settlement Officer visited the villages the tenants came 
forward and declared the true rents; and, when once the inquiry was started, many 
of the patwaris gave up the true rent-rolls. The fraud was thoroughly exposed, and at 
length reluctantly admitted. The false rents retained their place in the settlement 
records of not a few villages ; but in every case the true rental was ascertained with 
a close approach to accuracy. 

At page 73 of his report the Settlement Officer gives a statement showing, for 
the estates where the record was wilfully and systematically falsified, the recorded 
rental, the real rental, and the amount concealed. The total figures are as follows :— 

Its. 

Recorded rental M# . ... ... ... 4>26,-td7 

Ileal ,, ... ... ... ... ... 5,93,170 

Amount concealed ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,07.008 

* This gentleman, by a stroke of fortune that even be may look upon ;:s somewhat strange, has <ju)te 
recently been the recipient of a special mark of favour from Che. Government, whose interests and w'shes 
as regards the assessment of the land revenue and the maintenance of the welbboing of his tenantry,, lie 
had, in preceding years, done his best to defeat. See Gazette of Julia Eslraordiaary, dated January 3rd, 
IS03, page 3,. 
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oi* more than 21 per cent, of the real rental. Of tlio amount concealed, Rs. 1,19,391-, 
or nearly throe-fourths, were in the two parganas of Dibai and Pahasu, The concealed 
rental, which does not include concealment of assets hy reduction of cultivation—a 
device that was also resorted to,— is 4 per cent, of the total assessable assets of the dis¬ 
trict, and over 5 per cent, of the rent of cash-paying tenants (Appendix XI to the 
report). Including the rental of the land wilfully thrown out of cultivation, the 
assets concealed are estimated at nearly two lakhs of rupees. These figures indicate the 
importance of, at least, the material interests involved, and’the serious risk of loss to 
the State which may result from an assessment simply on the recorded rentals, accepted 
b) an easy-going Settlement Officer. Granted that the principle of assessment upon 
rentals as they exist is sound, there remains for the Settlement Officer the great prac¬ 
tical task of making sure that the village records accurately and honestly represent the 
existing rentals, a task which the mere inspection of soil areas will not enable him 
to fulfil. If it lie admitted that the rent-rolls of many estates are sufficiently accurate 
for the purposes of assessment, or will yield a considerable enhancement of the 
revenue, there still are likely always to he others where the success of fraudulent con¬ 
cealment of the true rent-roll and the acceptance of the false one would be followed 
not only by pernicious moral results among the people generally, hut also by serious 
loss of public revenue. 

25. The circumstances under which the revision of the village maps was effected 

are explained in paragraphs 90 and 94 of the report. The revision was carried out by 
the pat'waris and kanungos under the superintendence of Raja Lachman Singh, dis¬ 
trict Deputy Collector, in advance of the regular settlement operations, and the revised 
maps for all hut the alluvial mahals and eleven other villages were printed before 
settlement operations began. It is now evident that 'this procedure was a mistake, and 
that it would have been better if the work of map correction had been carried out 
under the supervision of the Settlement Officer from first to last. The defects in the 
majority of the maps, resulting from the circumstances under which they were prepared, 
are referred to iu the report, and have been described in the Board's letter to Govern¬ 
ment, No. dated the 16th November 1891. They result from three principal 

causes: (1) that the trace was made from whatever copy of the old settlement maps 
happened to be in the patwari’s hands, instead of from the original ; (21 that the fields 
were not re-numbered ; and (3) that after the maps as corrected hy Raja Lacliman 
Singh had been printed, extensive further correction was found necessary. Mr. Stoker 
records his opinion (paragraph 94) that the maps would probably be sufficient for 
all practical purposes; hut the defects in them have been found seriously to impede the 
work of the patwaris and to render the work of annual map correction impossible; 
and it has been necessary to undertake the revision of all the Bulandshahr maps except 
221, which Mr. Stoker caused to he re-drawn and rc-numbered, or which were based on 
au entirely fresh survey. The number of maps which have been recently revised is J,459. 
These have been re-drawn and re-numbered so as to show only the field boundaries 
existin''* at the recent settlement, and to give each plot a separate and distinct number. 
The numbers in the revised maps, however, do not correspond with those of the settle¬ 
ment papers, and indices, or comparative lists of former and present numbers, have had to 
bo prepared. Besides this disadvantage, the re-drawn maps can scarcely he expected to 
he accurate delineations of locality. At the most, they will only serve as a more conve¬ 
nient index to the khasra than the maps prepared at settlement. It has been explained 
in the Board’s letter referred to above that the Settlement Officer was not responsible 
for the faulty system on which the maps were prepared, a ml that, when the defects in 
them were observed by him, to have stopped the work oE assessment until the}- were 
remedied would have caused considerable delay and entailed a serious loss of revenue. 

26. The revision of the assessment was carried out under the rules approved by 
the Government of India and published as Board’s Extant Circular No 9—I, which, as 
far as they relate to the assessment of the land revenue in Bulandshahr, are identical with 
the rules sanctioned for the settlement of the Gorakhpur and Basti districts. The 
general principles of the rules have been summarized in the Board’s review of the final 
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Settlement Report for the East! district (No. dated the 10th November 1891), 

and it need only be noted (1) that the concession allowed in Basti and Gorakhpur, of 
an abatement of 25 per cent, on the valuation for assessment of proprietary sir, was 
also granted to the Bulandshahr landowners; and (2) that the rules provided for the 
assessment of in ah A Is benefited by canals and otli er public irrigation works on the 
basis, as in other maln'ils, of their corrected rentals; in other words, the increase in 
rental due to canal irrigation was to he assessed to land revenue, and, in consequence, 
the levy oE separate canal revenue in the form of owners' 1 rate was to cease with the 
commencement of the new term of settlement. 

27, Working under these rules, the Settlement Officer and his Assistant, when 
the village records had been corrected and attested, proceeded to inspect each village, and 
to determine its assessment after testing the rental recorded for tenants’ land by personal 
observation of the character of the estate (its soils, irrigation, cultivating population, 
crops, rents, and other matters), and comparison with the rents generally paid for soils 
of a similar kind and with similar advantages. The comparison was made by classi¬ 
fy iuo' the soils, by grouping the villages into assessment circles, and by framing 
for each village a standard or test rental obtained by applying to its ascertained soil 
areas differential rates deduced from the prevailing rates of the circle. 

28. The subject of soil classification is dealt with in the first section of Chapter IV 
of the report. The natural soils in Bulandshahr, as in other districts of the Doab, are 
loam and clay (locally known as seoia and dakra), pilola , a yellowish sandy soil, and 
Uuir, sand of a whitish colour. The natural character or constitution of the soils, toge¬ 
ther with the condition of irrigation, make up what the Settlement Officer calls the 
“natural quality,” in accordance with which lie topographically (that is, in tracts of 
unbroken contiguity) divided the greater part of the district into assessment circles, 
each with its set of standard rent-rates. So far the natural character of the soils 
intluenced the assessment, since the prevailing rents of each circle are said to follow 
the natural conditions of its soils and irrigation. But within the villages included in 
cacli circle the natural soils seem not directly to have been taken into account in tlm 
actual assessment. No attempt was made within each village to revise the record 
of natural soils made at last settlement, which in some cases was very erroneous; and 
for the practical work of assessment within each village, the soils were, without direct 
reference to their natural constitution, divided into (1) bara or home lands, and (2. outly¬ 
ing, each of these classes being sub-divided into irrigated and dry. This was the 
classification adopted at the previous settlement; it is that understood by the people 
and followed in their rent arrangements; and it is in accordance with the usual system 
of cultivation under which, in most villages, there is a circle of manured and highly 
cultivated land round the homestead, while the rest of the cultivation is of an ordinary 
character. The distinction common in some districts of an intermediate belt (known 
in Bulandshahr as ■miuuia or agclu) between the homestead lauds and the outlying 
/.one is not very general in Bulandshahr, and was, as a rule, disregarded by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer. Me states that the sharply defined and well known bara circle could in 
Bulandshahr be correctly demarcated without difficulty, except in Jat villages, where, 
owing to the method of husbandry, the bara zone is not so well marked as elsewhere. 
The demarcation of the bara soil was made in all eases by the Settlement Officer 
himself, or bv the Assistant Settlement Officer subject to liis revision. It resulted in 
an increase in the area of Mra, compared with that of the previous settlement, of nearly 
J1-,000 acres, or 3V6 per cent., an increase very much higher in proportion than that 
hi the cultivated area, which, as has been remarked above, is less than 7 per cent. The 
increase in the area of this soil is attributed by the Settlement Officer mainly to the 
action of the landlords in raising the rents of fields near the homestead which laid 
formerly been rented as outlying. But some of it must have been due to the forma¬ 
tion of new homesteads, improved irrigation, and the other causes which have led to 
the increased cultivation of the more valuable staples; so that the enhanced rents, 

4 
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which to some extent guided the demarcation of the b.&ra soil circle, are generally 
justified by the present agricultural value of the laud. 

29. The Settlement Officer has devoted a separate section of the report to the 
irrigable area (Chapter IV, section 2). The object kept in view by him was to ascer¬ 
tain the areas commanded by water, that could be considered as capable of irriga¬ 
tion when planted with crops needing water, and were rented as irrigated land, whether 
actually watered or not in any particular year. Those fields were, therefore, recorded 
as wet which had been irrigated in one or more of the three years 1290, 1291, and 1292 
fasli. The information was obtained from the village records, which in this respect 
were found accurate and useful, checked by the records of the Canal Department, and 
tested by the kanungos and by the Settlement Officer and his Assistants at inspection. 
An accurate record of the areas paying or capable of paying rent at wet rates was thus 
secured, and the attempts which were made to defraud the Government by filling up 
the wells or otherwise concealing irrigation were frustrated. It was estimated that, 
owing to rotation of crops and other incidents of agriculture, fields commanded by water 
come under irrigation, on an average, only once in three normal years ■, but it was found 
that, in fact, nearly all the fields recorded as irrigable were irrigated in 1291 fasli, a year 
of scanty' rainfall, the additions on account of 1290 and 1292 being inconsiderable. 
The areas actually irrigated in a normal year would of course be much smaller than 
the irrigable area, a fact that partly explains why, as will be noted later, the increase 
in the land revenue attributed to canal irrigation largely exceeds the annual income 
hitherto received by the Canal Department in the form of owners’ rates. The com¬ 
parative statistics of irrigation will he found in the table at pages 51—51 of the 
report. The areas there given include those of revenue-free estates. It will he observed 
that the area irrigated from masonry wells has, on the whole, slightly increased, not¬ 
withstanding the introduction of the canals. Irrigation from other sources, that is, 
from earthen wells principally, as was to he expected, has diminished. And in com¬ 
paring the present areas with those of last settlement it lias to be kept in mind, 
firstly, that while now there has been little or no concealment of irrigation (none 
being practically possible under the existing- system of yearly record), fraud was prac¬ 
tised iu the matter at last settlement, and, secondly, that it is uncertain from the records 
of last settlement whether the area called irrigated was the irrigable area or only that 
actually watered iu the year of measurement or assessment. Nevertheless, of the very 
great expansion of comparatively easy irrigation there can be no possible doubt. 

30. The method of grouping the villages into circles, of which an account is given 
in section 3 of Chapter III of the report, is (as already said) described as the topogra¬ 
phical one. The district (as lias l>een noticed in paragraphs l—7 above) was found to 
comprise tracts throughout which natural qualities and characteristics, to which the 
prevailing rents in most parganas corresponded, are fairly uniform, and the circles were 
formed of ail the villages included in each of these tracts within the limits of its own 
pavgana. The natural soils apparently lie; in extensive and fairly uniform stretches 
of country possessing similar advantages of irrigation, and these tracts are reported 
to’ he fairly homogeneous as regards the prevailing rents paid throughout thorn. 
Mr. Stoker, indeed, departed from the general principle of topographical classifica¬ 
tion in some instances where, owing to the action of the landlords, the rents were 
found not to follow those generally paid under similar conditions of soil and irrigation. 
In such cases lie was obliged, as other Settlement Officers have been, to form the 
villages into circles by the rent-rates prevalent in them rather than by their contiguous 
position and natural soils and irrigation. Examples of this are the division of the 
circles of pargana Pali as u into two groups of occupancy and non-oecupanoy villages, 
and the treatment of the Chifcari estate as an independent assessment circle separate 
from the rest of the tract. 

The villages ranking in the first and second circles of the respective parganas are 
those of the central plain : the third circle estates are those situated in the belts of sandy 
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soil which run across the district, and the inferior circles, the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
contain the villages of the Jumna khadir and a few on the hanks of the Ganges. This 
general classification is illustrated in the map appended to the report, in which, however, 
the numbering of the khadir circles does not correspond with that given in paragraph 
73 of the report itself. But, again, local differences of rental or management have 
been allowed for by framing different sets of standard rates for the circles in each 
pargana. The circles in eacli pargana, although contiguous and similar in physio¬ 
graphy and gradation (as 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5tli, or 6th class) to those of ad jacent par- 
ganas, arc thus distinct, and do not correspond throughout in respect to their standard 
rates with the circles of similar grade in other parganas. 

In this way the district has been divided into It assessment circles, not by any 
means all physically dissimilar, but nearly all differing in their prevailing rents. In 
39 of them the circle rates differ to a greater or less extent. 

31. In framing standard rent-rates for the different classes of soil (cf. paragraph 
28 above) in each circle Mr. Stoker found the same cause of difficulty as has been met 
with by other Settlement Officers in complying literally with tlic rule in the settlement, 
circular, namely, that there were no differential soil rates or rents recorded in the village 
papers. The method by which standard rates were ascertained and selected is described 
in paragraphs 75 and 76 of the report. It is substantially the same as that followed at 
t he recent settlement of the Basti district. Though the recorded rents were invariably 
lump rents, yet in many villages there were recognised rates of rent by which the 
lump rents for holdings containing more than one class of land had been originally fixed • 
and the Settlement Officer and his Assistant, by careful inquiry at inspection, were 
generally able to ascertain the rates that were recognised as fair and were generally 
paid (though not recorded) under ordinary circumstances for each recognised class of land. 
Occasionally, also, holdings consisting of one class of land were met with, the incidence 
of the rent of which gave a rate for the class of land. The rates noted were verified 
by the analysis of the lump rentals of holdings, and the most representative and general 
of them selected as the standard rates for the circle. These again were checked by 
application to the soil areas of selected villages, and finally tested by a comparison 
of the result they gave, when applied to the entire areas of the assessment circle, with 
the actual rental corrected for nominally rented and rent-free lands. The table in para¬ 
graph 78 of the report shows how the standard rentals of the different pargana* stand 
the test of this comparison. For the whole district the standard rental is Its. 41,45,510;* 
the actual rental, that is, the verified rental for land held by tenants at cash rents with 
the valuation of sir and other nominally rented or rent-free land (am muting for the 
whole district to 223,237 acres) at the average rate of tenants' recorded cash rents 
whether accepted as fair or not, is Its. 40,77,524; and the corrected rental, into which 
the standard rates partly enter as they were frequently used for the purpose of rental 
valuation where the recorded tenants' rents were not accepted as adequate, is Us. 
42,11,497. The standard rental for the whole district thus stands halfway between 
the attested rental and the corrected rental, exceeding the former and falling short of 
the latter by between 1 and 2 per cent. The excess over the attested rental is 
explained by the falsification of some village rentals and the inadequacy of others ; the 
deficiency as compared with the corrected rental is due to the inclusion m the latter 
of high actual rentals which could not equitably be taken into account in selecting the 
standard rates. The incidence of the standard rental is Rs. 4-13-5 per acre (Appendix 
IX, page 79); the incidence of the rental attested as paid by tenants-at-will is 
Its. 5-10-7 per acre ; while that of the total rental attested for tenants, both occupancy 
and non-occupancy, is Rs. 4-9-6 per acre (Appendix VIII, page 75). This last 
incidence is reduced by the low rate, Its. 3-14-1 per acre, of the land held by occupancy 
tenants, which constitutes the greater part of the rent-paying area. These incidences 
are evidence of the fairness and moderation of the standard rates employed for correction 
and rental valuations. The standard rates were, as Mr. Stoker explains (paragraph 76!, 
based on both occupancy and non-occupancy rents, and were framed so as to apply 

* Its 41,46/137 according to the statement in Appendix IX. 
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equitably to villages containing an ordinary proportion of occupancy tenants and 
paying the normal rates of rent. 

32. Having obtained in each village the verified rental for land held by tenants at 
cash rents, and tested it by comparison with the standard rental (that is, valuation at 
standard circle rates) and the recorded rentals of previous years, and by local inspection 
and inquiry, the Settlement Officer, after correcting it for sir, khudkasht, grain-rented 
land, and rent-free land, accepted it as the basis of assessment if ho judged it to be 
adequate, df he judged it to he fraudulently under-stated, or seriously inadequate in 
consequence of the inadvertence or easy management of the proprietors, he framed 
a substituted or accepted rental with similar correction for the sir, khudkasht, grain- 
rented, and rent-free lauds. 

33. The area other than that held by cash-paying tenants, which had to Vie 
valued, was considerable, amounting (as has Leon noted above) for the whole district 
to 223,237 acres out of a total assessable area (excluding revenue-free estates) of 
857,116 acres (Appendix XI). The system of correction in villages where the tenants' 
cash rentals were accepted as genuine and adequate is described in paragraphs 106 and 107. 
When the areas to he valued were small, rates ascertained to he paid in the village for 
land of similar qualify were employed. Where the areas were more considerable, the 
standard rates of the circle were generally used in preference to the all round inci¬ 
dence of tenants' cash rentals, composed as these usually were partly of the competition 
rents paid by tenants-at-wdl and partly of the low rents of tenants with rights of occu¬ 
pancy. In some cases the rates paid in villages similar in natural quality were applied. 
When this method of correction was adopted, it would appear from the latter half 
of paragraph 106 of the report that, in some instances, rates somewhat lower than the 
character and full rental value of the land would have warranted were employed in 
order to avoid an unduly large enhancement of the revenue. The propriety of this 
method of correction seems open to question since it is advisable that the full rental 
value of the land should be known and placed upon record. But the result, as far as 
the actual assessment of the revenue is concerned, would have been the same if full 
valuation rates had been employed and a low proportion of the assets had been fixed 
as the revenue. The procedure, at any rate, shows that the Settlement Officer 
endeavourod to moderate his assessments. The valuation of sir land actually cultivated 
by landholders or by their servants, however obtained, was in all cases subject to 
an abatement of 25 per cent. The total deduction thus allowed is estimated at 
Rs. 1,23,653 * the revenue on which, calculated at the proportion which the new revenue 
for the district bears to the total assessable assets, would he Its. 58,735 (paragraph 
120). The incidence of the valuation for assessment of sir cultivated by proprietors, 
on which the rebate of 25 per cent, was granted, is Its. 3-9-2 per acre; and the 
valuation of other sir, khudkasht, rent-free, and grain-rented land falls at the rate of 
Its. 4-8-6 per acre (Appendix XI, p. 95), Those incidences may bo compared with 
those given in the preceding paragraph. They indicate that the rates used for correc¬ 
tion, while not inadequate, were distinctly moderate compared with those actually paid, 
and go towards discrediting the statements made, and in some quarters, it is under¬ 
stood, believed, as to the severity of Mr. Stoker's assessment proceedings. 

34. In consequence of the extensive concealment of assets that was attempted 
oitherby under-statement of rental or wilful reduction of cultivation {«/. paragraph 88 of 
the report), the number of rent-rolls it was found necessary to reject as fraudulent was 
comparatively large. The number rejected for inadequacy was still larger, owim* 
mainly to the fact that, in many villages, from causes which arc explained in paragraph 
100 of the report, the rents of occupancy tenants had become stereotyped, ha ving risen 
but little, if at all, since the previous settlement, even where the value of land had been 
increased by the introduction of canal irrigation. The question of the valuation for 
Hie purposes of assessment of occupancy holdings hold at rents considerably' below 
those paid by tenants-at-will was discussed in the correspondence ending with G O 

* Actually 11 , 1,2 ’,118. See Appendix XI, p 'J'j. ~ " 
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No. T -^ , date,] the lStli April 1SS8. It was therein ruled that, in assessing indivi¬ 
dual villages, regard must under the rules bo had to actual assets, and therefore to the 
Occupancy rates, “ provided/' to quote the words of the G„ O., “ that the occupancy 
rates are not purely nominal rents, nor given at the caprice of the landlord, hut 
represent bond fide rents paid in the village concerned by tenants having a right of 
occupancy, and maintainable subject to the provisions of the blent Law." The test, 
therefore, that was prescribed for deciding as to the adequacy of au occupancy vent 
was whether it could he maintained under the Rent Law if the landlord chose to apply 
for an enhancement. If, independently of improvements effected by or at the expense 
of the tenant himself, it fell so unreasonably below the prevailing rates paid by tenants 
(d the same class for land of similar soil and advantages that a Revenue Court would 
he obliged to grant an enhancement, it was usually rejected. A few of the landlords 
applied for and obtained enhancements of the rents of their occupancy tenants before 
their villages were assessed ; hut in general they waited till their assessments had been 
do-hired, and then proceeded to justify the action of the Settlement Officer in rejecting 
their rents as inadequate by friendly arrangements made with the tenants on the basis of 
the Settlement Officer's accepted rent-rates, or by applying to him to enhance the rents 
judicially. Statistics showing the extent to which enhancements of rent were made bv 
the Settlement Courts are given in paragraph 151. The enhancement applications had 
not all been decided at the time the report was written ; hut, calculating apparently bv 
the result of those which had been decided, Mr. Stoker calculates (paragraph 100) that 
the revenue payable out of a rental of Rs. 1,.99,057 would have been sacrificed, if the 
routs which have since been enhanced had been accepted as adequate. 

95. Out of the district total of 3,1-10 mahals, the rent-rolls of 631 were rejected— 
156 fov concealment of assets and 178 for inadequacy (paragraph 96). These figures 
do not represent the extent, to which fraudulent concealment of rental, based upon the 
old village papers, was attempted, as they do not include the mahals whereof the pro¬ 
prietors, who had at first understated their rents, afterwards, with the concurrence of the 
tenants, admitted the true rentals at the attestation of the new records. Nor do they 
include numerous cases, treated as corrections, in which a part only of the tenants’ 
rental was discarded, the greater portion being accepted as genuine and adequate. 
Including this latter class, the number of recorded rent-rolls wholly or partially dis¬ 
carded was 1,070 (paragraph 99). In 31 per cent, of the mahals to be assessed, 
therefore, the Settlement Officer was obliged in a greater or less degree to base his 
assessment on another foundation than the recorded cash rents. Where the rents were 
fraudulently understated the Settlement Officer, as has been already stated, was 
generally able to ascertain the actual rents from the admissions of the tenants and 
patwaris. In these cases he had admitted, though not recorded, rents to go on and 
was able to substitute for the fraudulent rental a true actual one. Where rent-rolls 
were rejected as inadequate, rental estimates which, it may be inferred, were subse¬ 
quently supported by the results of applications for enhancements of rent, were 
obtained by the methods employed for correction for sir and other nominally-rented 
or rent-free land, described in paragraph 33 above. 

36. Besides the rental of cultivated laud, are receipts from natural or spontaneous 
(saver) products which the Settlement Officer is authorized by the rules to take into 
account in fixing his assessments. The saver income, derived chiefly from grass, wood 
gum, water nuts, the fruit of mango groves and gardens, and saltpetre earth, which 
has been included in the assessable assets, amounts to Rs. 56,067 (paragraph 123} * 
The amou.it to he added to the rental on account of sayer was determined by tlu: 
Settlement Officer in each case by personal inquiry and observation at inspection, after 
making allowance for the precarious nature of this source of profit. Little assistant-> 

* i; Xotk. — It in sty he noted that the figures in column Hi of Appendix XI headed Oliver, Jtcy’ the tot J of 
which amounts to Ka. 72,2!J5, give the net result of additions to and deductions from the rent-rolls on various 
ac« ouuts, f‘ /7 , additions for saver, wilful duteriuiut.ion, and rent enhancements, and deductions for improve- 
roeuts, submerged and over saturated land, &c. Hence the entry against some ehxlcb iu Lius columnV* 
minus one. 


O 
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in ascertaining 1 the amount of payer appears to have been derived from the village 
papers or the record of the settlement year. 

37. No large deduction could he made from the assessable assets under the rule 
for the exemption of improvements from assessment (rule 28 of the assessment rules). 
As Mr. Stoker explains (paragraph 125), in Bulandshahr the only description of 
improvement that entails expense on the landlord is the construction of wells ; and the 
proprietors in general have not only refrained from constructing wells themselves, hut 
have actively interfered; in a manner which the Government ought in the plainest terms 
to notice and condemn, to prevent their tenants from doing so (paragraph 126). The 
actual deduction from tlie rentals made on account of improvements only amounts to 
Its. 7,908, In addition, some allowance, the precise amount of which cannot be stated, 
was as the Rent Law permits) made in the rental valuations and enhancements for 
improvements in irrigation effected and maintained by tenants or cultivating commu¬ 
nities of proprietors. 

38. When the total assets of the mahal had been ascertained or estimated by the 
processes referred to in the preceding paragraphs, the proportion fixed as the revenue 
was generally from 15 to 50 per cent. It seldom exceeds 50 per cent., and in only two 
cases is more than 55 per cent., while in 276 mahals it is less than 45 per cent. In 
these last the proportion usually varies between 40 and 45 per cent., in a few it goes 
lower, and there are one or two exceptional assessments in which the revenue is 
less than 30 per cent, of the assets. The reasons which obliged the Settlement 
Officer, in so many instances, to assess at considerably less than half the assets 
have been explained and discussed in the assessment reports for the different par- 
ganas and tahsils and in the orders passed upon them by the Board of Reve¬ 
nue, In some cases it was necessary to make special allowance for preeariousness 
of harvests and rental, where there was risk of injury from floods or over- 
saturation of the soil ; hut most of the estates in which the revenue falls below 
45 percent, of the assets are those in which rackrenting prevails. The question 
of the assessment of raekrented estates is one of some difficulty, and the difficulty 
reaches its climax in purganas Dibai and Pahasn, where, in estates mostly belonging 
to the members of the Talk bard family, rents arc reported to have been raised to their 
extreme limit. In these estates the condition of the tenantry appears to have thereby 
been materially affected for the worse, and they are stated to be distinctly below any 
other body of tenantry in the district in appearance and standard of comfort. In such 
eases the State ought not (it might he said), by imposing’a half assets assessment, to 
encourage rackrenting and share iii its proceeds ; on the other hand, if a moderate assess¬ 
ment he fixed, the landlords chiefly profit by it. In the Dibai and Paliasa villages, 
where rents are highest, occnpaney tenants are few ; and there are no means under the 
existing law by which a share in the benefits of a moderate assessment can be extended 
to tenants-at-will. Both sides of the question were fully discussed by the Settlement 
Officer in his assessment report for the Khurja tahsil, and the facts and arguments set 
forth were carefully considered by Mr. Daniell, late Member of the Board. The conclu¬ 
sion come to—on grounds that may be summed up by saying that, in the estates referred 
to, if a full half assets assessment were insisted on, the tenants would he the first and 
chief sufferers, and there would lie danger of the settlement breaking down—was that 
the .course proposed by the Settlement Officer of moderating the revenue enhancement 
was the only safe and wise one. Nevertheless, in pargaua Pahasu, where it was 
necessary to- assess at the lowest proportion of the assets, the revenue has lieen 
raised by more than 70- per cent, and the new demand falls at the rate of Rs. 2-14-8 
per cultivated acre, while the incidence for the district generally is Rs. 2-6-0. Some 
exception was taken by the Commissioner, in reviewing the tahsil assessment reports, 
to the number of eases in which the revenue had been fixed at less than half the 
recorded assets, and the Board's special attention was directed to the Settlement 
Officer's procedure in this respect. Upon this, not only wore all the assessments 
examined in which the revenue bears a specially low proportion to the assets, but also 

a large number of those in which the assessment varies between 45 and 56 per cent. 
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The Board decided that the Settlement Officer had, in he circumstances, exercised a 
justifiable discretion in determining the jamas. 

In return for the moderation shown in fixing the Government revenue of the rack- 
rented estates, the Settlement Officer endeavoured to obtain reductions of rent for the 
tenants, hut with little success. Only two landlords, the Rais of Pahasu Khas in pargana 
Bahasu and the Rais of Pimlrawal in pargana Dibai consented, at his instance, to grant 
temporary remissions of high rents paid by tenants-at-will; hut both these gentlemen 
declined to make these remissions permanent, or to secure them by written agreements 
although they were given full credit for them in the assessment of their estates. The 
result even in these two properties can scarcely be looked upon as satisfactory. In the 
other raokrented estates the condition of things remained eminently unsatisfactory. 

■19. When the assessment reports for the different parganas and tahsffs were sub¬ 
mitted, a large proportion of the assessments of individual estates, including all those in 
which the rent-rolls were rejected for fraud or inadequacy, and those in which the revenue 
proposed fell below 45 per cent., or exceeded 55 per cent, of (he assets, were (as already 
said examined by the Senior Member of the Board, with the result that the Settle¬ 
ment Officer's proposals remained practically unaltered. In a very few cases, chiefly 
of rejections for inadequacy, where the Board considered that the occupancy rents 
discarded by the Settlement Officer, though low, were not open to rejection under the 
rules as nominal, slight modifications were made in the Settlement Officer’s assessments. 

40. The total revenue, as determined by the Settlement Officer and approved by 
the Board, amounts to Us. 19,76,059, of which it is estimated that Rs. 26,646, or 1"3 
per cent.., is the amount assessed as sayev. The increase over the expiring demand, 
including owners’ rate, is Its. 6,58,SI8, or exactly 50 per cent., and the revenue inci¬ 
dence on the present cultivated area has been raised from Re, 1-9-5 to Rs. 2-6-0 per 
acre. The increase is large; hut, as will have been seen from the summary of the earlier 
portions of the report given in paragraphs 18 to 22 of this review, a very considerable 
enhancement was inevitable, and the assessment is fully supported by the ascertained 
assets. The new revenue is 47 5 per cent, of the corrected and substituted rent-roll 
including sayer, and it bears nearly the same proportion to the rental at standard rates 
(Appendix IX), in which sir land is valued at full rates, but sayer is not included. On 
the declared rental corrected for nominally rented, rent-free, and grain-rented land by 
the full incidence of the rent attested for cash-paying tenants without addition for 
sayer, the revenue falls at 48'5 per cent. 

41. The system of progressive assessments enjoined by rule 25 of the assessment 
rules has been freely resorted to in estates where the revenue, calculated on the exist* 
; n „. rental assets, gave too large an enhancement over the former demand to be collected 
at once in full without causing serious embarrassment to the proprietors. Briefly, the 
principle adopted was to graduate the revenue when the enhancement in a particular 
estate seriously exceeded the average enhancement for the district. The general enhance¬ 
ment being 50 per cent., progressive jamas were ordinarily fixed when the revenue of 
the estate was increased by 60 per cent, or upwards. A portion of the demand was 
postponed for five years only when the enhancement does not exceed 100 per cent.; 
when it exceeds 100, the final demand is to he reached by two gradations for terms of 
jive years each, and will not become payable until the eleventh year. In the ease of 
j a landholders it was the enhancement on the entire estate that was considered and 
not that on a particular mahal. Some exceptions that were made to the general rule 
Urns summarized are explained in paragraph 115. In some estates progressive assess¬ 
ments were not required, as, though the increase in the revenue was large, it was fol¬ 
lowed by enhancements of rent in the Settlement (mints, so that the proprietor’s profits 
were not seriously diminished. In some other estates, mostly those of small proprietors, 
though the enhancement of the land revenue was less than the general average for the 
district, it was necessary to make special allowance for the poverty of the landlords and 
the backwardness of the pargana in which their villages were situated. 
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Progressive assessments were made in 775 malials, in which the temporary remis¬ 
sions of revenue amount to Its. 1,17,330 a year. Of this. Its. 1,02,491 have been 
remitted for five years, and the remainder, Its. 11,839, for ten years. The initial 
revenue demand for the district is thus reduced to Its. 18,59,329, and the immediate 
increase over the expiring demand to 41'1 per cent. ; in the sixth year the revenue will 
rise to Hs 19,61,820, and in the eleventh year the final demand of Its. 19.76,659 will 
he reached. 

42. 1 lie Settlement Officer was directed hy rule 32(7) of the assessment rules 
to estimate as closely as possible what portion of the increase in land revenue was to 
he attributed to an increase in the value of land caused by extensions of canal irriga¬ 
tion effected since the previous settlement, But it was found that the indirect effects 
of the canal tor good or evil could not be measured in figures, nor could the other 
factors that have operated to produce an increase in rental be entirely eliminated so as 
to accurately determine the portion of the increase that is solely the result of the exten¬ 
sion of canal irrigation. The subject was dismissed in separate correspondence with 
the Settlement Officer, and the method finally adopted in working out the estimate was 
as follows. The decrease in the area irrigated from wells and other sources was deducted 
from the increase in the canal-irrigated area in each assessment circle. This gave the net 
increase in irrigation due to extensions of canals. To this area the difference between 
the incidence per acre of the standard rentals of the circle for wet and dry land was 
applied for the calculation of the rental increment, due to extension of canal irrigation. 
As the standard wet and dry rates are founded on the actual rents, they indicate with 
sufficient closeness the difference between the rental value of irrigated and unirrigated 
land. The revenue on the rental increment as calculated above was then estimated in 
the ratio of the revised revenue of the pargana or circle to the assessable assets- 
and, lastly, the loss of revenue from land which hail been thrown out of cultivation by 
flu; injurious action of the canal was deducted, and the net gain from extension of 
canal irrigation obtained. 

The details of the calculation are given and the results discussed in paragraphs 
146 to 148 of the report. After deducting Its. 24,185 as the loss of revenue on account 
of.land rendered u leulturaL'e by over-saturation or submergence, the net increase in 
revenue from extension of the canal system since the previous settlement is estimated 
at Rs. 1,84,401 a year. This estimate largely exceeds the average annual receipts from 
owners' rate, which for the three years 1883-84 to 1885-86 were Its. 84,004 only. The 
difference lias attracted attention, and the Board have been requested by the Government 
to specially notice the subject in their review. To a not inconsiderable extent, the differ¬ 
ence is accounted for by the fact, adverted to in a previous paragraph, that the area 
commanded hy irrigation, for which wet rates are paid, is much larger than that 
actually watered in any normal year, upon which alone owners’ rate is in anv year 
charged and paid. Tn the remainder of the area paying rent as wet land the land¬ 
lords have hitherto retained the whole of the rental increment resulting from the 
extension of the canal system. Tt. may lie observed, in the second place, that the esti¬ 
mate does not appear to be an immoderate one when it is compared with the figures 
given in paragraph 50 of the report, where, as has been already noted, the portion of 
the increase in rental since the previous settlement due to extension of irrigation and 
cultivation alone is calculated at Its. 5,93,860. This amount is obtained by applying 
the rates of 1 lie last, settlement to the present areas. From it the effect of the rise in 
rent-rates, due to the increase in the value of agricultural produce arid other general 
causes, is wholly absent. At the district percentage of assessment, 47*5, the revenue on 
Its. 5,93,860 would be Its. 2,82,084; and hy far the greater portion of this amount is 
reasonably attributable to extension of canal irrigation, as the increase in the cultivated 
area is small, and in the area irrigated by wells inconsiderable. When this is consi¬ 
dered, although it is, of course, impossible to say what the revenue would have been had 
there been no canal, and the degree to which rents have been directly or indirectly 
affected by improved facilities for canal irrigation cannot be stated arithmetical!v, the 
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sum oP Rs. 1,81,401, as the net gain of revenue from extension of canal irrigation, 
iu;u , the Hoard consider, he accepted ns, to say the least, not an excessive estimate of 
the portion of the enhancement of revenue that may fairly be ascribed to the Canal 
Department. 

4-j. AVhen the assessments of talisfls Buhuidshahr and Klmrja were under tlie 
consideration of the Board, tlie question was raised of the term for which the revised 
settlement should he sanctioned. The full discussion of this question was reserved for 
the final report; when the facts of the case would he laid before the Government with 
whom the decision rests. In the meantime the Board directed that, in all but a few 
exceptionally circumstanced estates, the revenue engagements should be taken for the 
usual term of thirty years, special warning being given to the proprietors in tahsils 
khurja and Aniipshahr, in which arc included parganas Pahasu andDibai, that Govern* 
meat had still to determine whether it could approve tlie term. The subject is referred 
to in paragraph 128 of the Settlement Officer’s report and in paragraph 26 of the Com¬ 
missioner’s review. The main points to be considered in determining whether a longer 
or shorter period should he fixed as the term of settlement in the Bulandshahr district 
as a whole, or in certain portions of it are, first, whether the assessment proposed is an 
adequate one compared with the existing assets; secondly, whether there is reason to 
expect, in the immediate future, such a further development of agriculture or such 
an increase in rental assets as would render the assessment inadequate in a compara¬ 
tively short term after it was made; and, thirdly, whether, with reference to the econo¬ 
mic conditions arising from the management of tlieir estates by the landholders, it is 
desirable that Government should renounce its right of revising the assessments for so 
long a period as thirty years. 

44. The condition of the different pnrganas with reference to the second of these 
points is discussed in paragraph 128 of the report. Four parganas—Dankaur, Jewar, 
Dadri, and Siyana—are reported to he still comparatively backward and undeveloped; 
but they for the most part arc naturally' poor parganas, with a population not every¬ 
where industrious and intelligent, in which there is little prospect of any considerable 
increase in rental, or of any hut a very gradual development. The rest of the district 
is now in general highly developed and fully rented, with little room for further exten¬ 
sion of irrigation or cultivation. In pargnna Pahasu at least, if not in Dibai, the Set- 
1 leinent Officer considers that the rents arc too high to he maintained if a fall in the 
prices of agricultural produce were to take place. The assessment of the district as a 
whole is thus based on rents which are, for tlie most part, well developed. More¬ 
over, there are no grounds for again apprehending that the State has been de¬ 
frauded of a portion of its revenue by under-statements of rental. On the contrary, 
Mr. Stoker lias succeeded in arriving at the true rental assets witli a degree of accuracy 
that was certainly not attained at former settlements, and not always, perhaps, in those 
which have been recently carried out in other districts. Further, inadequate, though 
genuine, rent-rolls have been rejected, and the share of the State has been secured in 
the considerable enhancements of rent that accompanied or followed the revision of 
the assessment (<;/’. paragraph lUO of the report). The settlement, therefore, is not 
open to the objection that it is founded on undeveloped or inadequate rental assets, 

45. The Board also believe, iu respect to the share of the existing rental which 
lias been fixed as the land revenue, that it is on the whole adequate. The revenue now 
imposed, while certainly not higher than the landlords can and ought, especially with 
the indulgence allowed to them in the valuation of their sir lands and by the system of 
progressive assessments, to meet without undue pressure, is doubtless as full a one 
as could safely be taken with due regard to the past revenue history of the district, the 
comfort and contentment of its people, and the stability of the new settlement. The 
revenue lias in fact been very largely enhanced, and many' of the proprietors have had 
to submit to a serious reduction iu their incomes. They would therefore y ew with 
dismay the prospect of a still further enhancement after a shorter interval than is 
usually' fixed as the period for which tlie revenue demand shall remain unaltered. Such an 
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enhancement, in estates where the tenantry are protected by occupancy right, would 
he imposed not so much upon fresh additions to their rentals, as upon that share of the 
rentals which is now being assigned to them. For the district as a whole, therefore, the 
Board advise that the period of settlement he fixed for thirty years from 1st October 
1889. 

46. The Settlement Officer remarks that there are stronger reasons for shortening 
the period of settlement in the rack-rented pargana of Pahasu than in any other. lie 
refers to the probability that a fall in prices would diminish the rent-paying capacity of 
the tenants, while a further rise in prices would lead to an increase even in the present 
high rents. The contingency of a permanent fall in the prices of agricultural produce 
is altogether too uncertain to he made a ground for the special treatment of particular 
estates. At the present time the likelihood rather is that prices will he maintained or 
possibly rise, than that they will fall; so that iu raekrented estates, where the tenants 
have not rights of occupancy or are wholly at the mercy of hard and unscrupulous 
landlords, it seems more probable that the rents will continue to rise than that they 
will be reduced. In the possible instability of the prices of agricultural produce, there¬ 
fore, no sufficient reason exists for any departure from the general district period of 
settlement. But in the fact that the estates referred to, situated in tahsfis Kliurja 
and Amipshahr are raekrented, because the landholders, by suppressing or hindering 
the growth of occupancy rights among their tenantry, have secured to themselves 
the power of exacting rents which the Government may not safely and equitably 
accept as the basis of its revenue assessment, there is, in the opinion of the present 
Senior Member of the Board, the very strongest reason for limiting the settlement 
to such periods as will compel and enable the Government from time to time to gauge the 
condition of the estates, to watch the treatment of the tenantry, and fully to adjust its 
own demand in accordance with the income that the landholders insist upon drawing 
from the estates, In granting a long period of settlement the Government, it is under¬ 
stood, has iu view the improvement of estates and the prosperity and comfort of the 
cultivators of the soil quite as much as its own convenience and advantage and the 
enrichment of the landholders. As the Settlement Officer of Bulandshahr has shown, 
the landholders of Kliurja and Anupsliahr, in common with landholdeis in other parts of 
the district, have during the last, thirty years done nothing whatever for the improvement 
of their estates. On the contrary, many of them have discouraged and actively prevented 
improvements that their tenants would have carried out. But besides this, several of 
them have, in total disregard of the forbearance exercised towards themselves at the 
last settlement in the matter of the land revenue, and of the known wishes of the 
Government as to the rights of cultivators, been actively engaged and have suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying or preventing permanence of occupation at moderate rents by 
the tenants. To this indictment may he added that the means adopted by the 
landlords to effect this end were not confined to an unrelenting application of the terms 
.if the ltent Act, but included deliberate fraud and injustice iu the manipulation of the 
village records; and that their policy extended to attempts equally deliberate to deceive 
the officers of Government as to their true rent-rolls. This reprehensible method of 
management ought, iu Mr. Beid’s opinion, to be noticed otherwise than by mere 
denunciation in the orders now to be passed by Government. One way of doing 
so is by withdrawing from those guilty of it the privilege of engaging for the revenue 
for the lengthened period granted to other landholders. As, during the currency of the 
thirty years’ settlement that has expired, these landlords have done nothing to improve 
their estates, no apprehension need he entertained that, through the shortening of the 
next period, any change for the worse will take place in the condition of these estates. 
On the other hand, an amelioration in t he circumstances of the cultivators may possibly 
he enforced if it is distinctly declared that none except short settlements will be made 
in estates wherein a fair proportion of occupancy tenures is not found to have sprung 
up or tenancies on long leases to have been registered, and the rents that are exacted 
are disproportionate to those prevailing in estates the landholders’ management of 
which is milder and more equitable. If, on one side, as the Settlement Officer seems to 
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fear, the rentals of some of these rath rented estates are not to be counted upon as stable, 
the Government will, after examination, he able to re-adjust its revenue from time to 
time. If, on the other, rack-rents are maintained and are actually collected from the 
cultivators, the Government will be under no moral obligation to withhold its hand 
from the full share of the actual rental prescribed by its general rules. No real merit 
attaches to such of the offending landholders as have declared their true rent-rolls after 
these had, or could have, been otherwise ascertained; and the futility of attempts at 
concealment having been exposed, few such attempts are likely to be made in future. 
The merit to be acknowledged in the future would he that of landholders who look 
to the welfare of their tenants. The chief test of that welfare would be the recorded 
condition of the tenures; and the action of those landholders who may be found to have 
allowed stability in these, would be fittingly acknowledged by restoring to them the 
privilege of long engagements for the revenue. 


Village. 

Aliabad ... 
liil Akbarpur 
Firozpur ... 
Muhammadpur mazra^ 
Uarbgaou. ) 


Pargana. 

Sikandrabad. 

JJadri. 

Khurja. 

Khurja. 


47, The Board would therefore advise that while (as already said) for the district 
as a whole the new engagements takeD by the Settlement Officer for a period of thirty 
years he approved, the settlement of the rackrented estates of tahsils Khurja and 
Anupshahr should he confirmed for 10 years only, the engagements taken by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer for thirty years being cancelled. At the end of ten years the assessment 
of these estates would he liable to revision, and the period of the revised settlement 
would be determined with reference to the economic condition in which the estates 
might then be found. A list of these estates, which has been compiled by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer at the Board’s request, is annexed as an appendix to their review. 

48. Besides the estates for which the Settlement Officer took engagements for thirty 
years, forming the greater part of the district, there are certain estates, the special 
circumstances of which necessitated the proposal by the Settlement Officer, and approval 
by the Board, of temporary short term settlements. These estates fall into three 
groups: the first consisting of 13 villages in tahsil Anupshahr and one mauza, Eunsi, 
in pargana I’ahasu ; the second of the 30 villages forming the Chitari estate in pargana 

Pahasu and one malial in mauza Shekhupur, pargana 
Dibai; and the third of the four villages marginally 
noted, the condition of which has become so preca¬ 
rious owing to canal percolation and the rise in the 
spring level that it has been necessary to make a 
temporary settlement of them for five years only {vide paragraph 18 of the report and 
paragraph 7 above). The settlement of the four villages of the last group expires on 

the 30th June 1894, Their future treatment will 
depend on the condition in which they are then 
found to he. The 14 estates of the first group, of 
which a list is given in the margin for facility of 
reference, are referred to in paragraph 88 of the 
report. In these estates the proprietors (chiefly 
Lalkhani raises) adopted the device of throwing land 
out of cultivation, and the area intentionally left 
fallow was so large that, if it had been valued and 
assessed as cultivated land, the assessment would have 
been unsafe and in a considerable degree conjectural, especially as it was uncertain 
how far canal irrigation would be available if the land were again brought under 
tillage. In these circumstances the Board approved summary settlements of the 
estates in question for five years. The term will expire on the 30lh June 1894. It 
will be necessary to measure up and.inspect the cultivation in the cold weather of 
.1893-94, and again consider the period for which, with reference to the areas of cultiva¬ 
tion and irrigation and the condition of the cultivating tenures, settlement may be 
made. 

In the thirty villages of the Chitari estate and the mahal of mauza Shekhupur a 
summary settlement has been made for four years only, which will expire on the 30th 
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.1 une 1893. The extent to which falsification of rent-rolls was carried in the Chitari estate 
has been already referred to. The results, in respect to the record of rent in the settlement 
papers, are noted in paragraph 136 of the report. In nine villages the true rents have been 
recorded ; in two the record is partly false and partly true; in six the recorded rent is 
below what was formerly collected, hut the concealment is not very considerable or material; 
in the remaining thirteen the rents are reported to he altogether false. As the true assets 
had been ascertained in every ease, it would have been possible to make a regular settle¬ 
ment of the Chitari villages notwithstanding the defective record of rental, bat for the 
contest that arose between the tenants and their landlord over the claims advanced by the 
former to occupancy rights. Numerous applications were preferred to the Settlement 
Courts by the tenants of every village in the Chitari estate. Efforts were made by the 
Settlement Officer, the Collector, the Commissioner, and the Senior Member of the 
Hoard, Mr. Daniell, to bring about an amicable settlement of the dispute,* but without 
success ; and the claims that had been advanced were left to the decision of the Courts. 
The decision of the claims of the Chitari tenants was postponed by order of Government, 
and a special officer was not appointed to adjudicate upon them till the assessment of 
the district had been completed and the Settlement Officer had quitted the distriet.f 
The Settlement Officer explains (paragraph 137) how it was impossible to make 
a regular settlement of the Chitari estate under the circumstances, and his remarks 
also apply to the mahal in Shokhuptir which is owned partly by the ltais of Chitari 
and partly by another member of the same family. .Briefly, correct and complete 
materials for the formulation of proposals for a regular assessment were not 
available until the status of the tenants was judicially determined, and the rents 
of those tenants adjusted who succeeded i^establishing their claim to occupancy rights. 
The regular settlement of the estate was therefore postponed for a sufficient time to 
allow the litigation to be concluded and the rents adjusted. The litigation in all its stages, 
original and appellate, has been completed ; and an examination of the estate with a 
view to a further settlement is now in progress and will in due course he reported, 

49. The Settlement Officer suggests that, it might he advisable to arrange differ¬ 
ent dates for the expiry of the settlement in different groups of pargauas, in order to 
facilitate the operations of the next revision, should it be carried out in a more summary 
manner than the present one. But the Board are of opinion that this is unnecessary. 
The method and terms of the next settlement of the Bulandshahr district cannot he 
definitely determined or foretold now. They are, however, unlikely to he more elaborate 
and prolonged than those of the settlement just completed; and it will be at the option, 
of the Government, when the settlement comes to be revised, either to commence the 
operations in time to allow of the re-assessment of all the parganas being completed 
before the period of the present settlement expires, or to prolong for a year or two, 
pending revision, the existing assessment after that period expires. At the present 
moment very little administrative or financial advantage would seem to he gained bv 
shortening by a year or two the period of the present assessment in some parganas and 
lengthening it in others. 

50, The operations of the settlement, the results of which are now reported to 
Government, were, from first to last, under the charge of Mr. Stoker, who assessed 10 
of the 13 parganas of which the district consists, the assessments of the remainin'* 
three being made by Mr. Baillie, Assistant Settlement Officer, under his control and 
supervision. Mr. Stoker was appointed as Settlement Officer on the 23rd September 
1886, and the last assessments were reported on the 21st September 1889. The assess¬ 
ment *oi the district was thus completed in the short space of three years ; aud it was 
carried out with economy as well as rapidity. The total cost of settlement operations, 
up to the end of March 1890, is given in paragraph 154 of the report as Its. 1,87,770-8-5. 
Some further expenditure was subsequently incurred by which the total was increased 
to Its. 1,95,909-12-0, falling at the rate of Its. 102-6-6 per square mile, and exceeding 

* Government Proceeding* in the ltcvenm: Department for September ItiBS. 

f U. O. No. T, dated 3rd March 1390. 
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the estimated rate of Its. 100 per square mile by Rs. 2-6-6 only. To this must be added 
a sum of Rs. 8,491-1-7, the cost of the revision of the village maps on account of the 
defects referred to iu paragraph 25 above, which it has been decided should be 
charged to the Bulandshahr settlement.* This brings up the total to Rs. 2,04,403-13-7, 
falling at the rate of Rs. 106-13-7 per square mile. On the other hand, credit is taken 
(paragraph 155) for a sum of 11s. 53,355-10-2 for receipts from stamps and process fees, 
thus reducing the net cost to Government to Rs. 1,51,048-3-5, and the rate per 
square mile to Rs. 78-15-4, 

The total expenditure, including the cost of the revision of the maps, is less 
than two-fifths of tho enhanced revenue collected in the first year that the 
assessments came into force. It is evident that the strictest economy has been exer¬ 
cised ; a large enhancement of revenue has been obtained with a minimum of expenditure ; 
and the financial advantages of the system under which the revision of settlement has 
been carried out have been fully demonstrated. The only drawback to the satisfaction 
with which the results may be regarded is the defective condition of the settlement 
maps. By a somewhat larger expenditure while the revision of settlement was in 
progress, it would have been possible to prepare good and serviceable maps, such as, 
possibly, cannot now lie obtained without a fresh mapping and numbering of the fields, 

51. In his closing paragraph Mr. Stoker acknowledges the co-operation of the 
district officers, and refers to the services of his assistants, and the members of his 
subordinate staff. Ilis remarks on the services of the officers and officials he mentions 
are commended to the favourable notice of Government. The very good work done by 
the Assistant Settlement Officer, Mr, Baillie, lias been acknowledged by the Board in 
their orders on the assessment report for the three parganas which he assessed under 
Mr. Stoker's supervision; and Mr. Stoker has given special credit to Pandit Rama 
Shankar Misr for the manner in which he carried through the duties entrusted to him. 

52. It is scarcely necessary for the Board to add anything in commendation of 
Mr, Stoker's services as Settlement Officer. Of the excellence and value of these the 
Government are well aware. The work done is believed to have been thoroughly sound, 
and the assessment made to be just. In carrying through the settlement Mr. Stoker 
did not spare his own labour; and the vigilance and courage with which he insisted 
that the real rentals of estates should be ascertained and male known, not only have 
been very advantageous to the exchequer, but can scarcely have failed in producing 
good moral results in the Bulandshahr district and others near it. The revenue which 
lie imposed has hitherto been realized without difficulty and with no more embarrass¬ 
ment than usually accompanies enhanced payments which have to be made out of 
profits long enjoyed—a proof at least as valid of the fairness of the assessment as 
the rumours as to over-assessment, bruited for a time in certain quarters, were of the 
reverse. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sin, 

Your most obedient servant, 

JOHN HOOPER, 

Secretary. 

* G O. No. —dated the 4th February 1892. 
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No. dated the 20th April 1891. 

From A. J, Lawrence, Esq., C.S., C.I.E., Commissioner, Meerut Division, 

To—Secretary, Board of Revenue, N.-W. Provinces and Oudh. 

have the honor to submit Mr. Stoker’s settlement report of the Bu- 
Introduction. landsliahr district, received from Government Press 

on the 9th February 1891. Mr. Stoker’s report is so 
exhaustive as to reduce my task to very modest limits. I shall endeavour to summarize 
the facts, which he has necessarily treated in great detail, and to give due prominence 
to the main points connected with the condition of the district, and with the settlement 
which has just been completed. 

2, The Bulandshahr district lies between the Ganges on the east and the Jumna 

Geography of district. on ^ le west - ^ le Null nadi and several other 

streams traverse the district between in a direction 
more or loss parallel with these rivers. The Jumna khadir is exceptionally extensive, 
varying in width from 9 miles in the north to 5 in the south of the district. The 
Ganges khadir is a narrow belt of land lying at the foot of a hard clay cliff. The Kali 
nadi, Karon, &c., have also khadirs more or less extensive and well defined. The dis¬ 
trict thus consists of alternate tracts of khadir and upland, which traverse it in lines 
parallel with the course of its river boundaries. 


3. Since last settlement the canal-irrigated area has enormously extended. The 

Introduction of canal. dlStHcfc is n ° W traVe ’' Sed ^ the Gan S es Canal, its 

right sub-branch, and its Fatehgarli branch. Mr. 

Stoker gives the net increase of the wet area of the district at 50 per cent. The immense 
benefit thereby conferred on the district is, however, attended with the very serious draw¬ 
back that the water level lias been greatly raised. This evil always more or less 
follows the introduction of canal water. It is most disastrous, however, in districts 
where, as in Bulandshahr, khadir and uplaud succeed one another alternately. The 
water level in the upland is raised to a level or almost a level with the khadir lands 
These lands consequently become saturated with moisture which the streams, by which 
they are traversed, are unable to carry off. Consequently large areas remain under 
water, or are, by excess of moisture, either rendered uncnlturable or deteriorated and 
reh is developed. The tracts which Lave suffered most from this cause are_ 

(1) The upper Jumna khadir. 

This tract is fortunately not very extensive. Mr. Stoker in his 11th paragraph 
describes its condition as unspeakably bad. 

(2) The Kali nadi valley lands. 

These lands were formerly good, but have been so damaged by saturation and 
reh that Mr. Currie remitted Its. 5,546 from the yearly jama. That this 
sum has been re-imposed is not due to any improvement in the lands, but to 


the general rise in rents. 


(3) The Choya khadir. 

Owing to over-saturation due to the rise in the water level, 2,301 acres have 
been thrown out of cultivation, and the soil in a large area has deteriorated. 


(4) In the western parganas in four villages only a temporary five year settlement 
could be made, and in these with 151 other villages Mr. Stoker at inspection 
found 5,456 acres actually under water, whilst 4,527 acres were too wet to 
allow of sowings. Besides the area actually thrown out of cultivation, a 
large and undefinable area had been so soured that it no longer yielded good 
crops. The district which was once one of the healthiest in the provinces is 
now decidedly unhealthy. 


1 
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4 No doubt the excessive rainfall of the last four years has much enhanced the 

mischief. Still the state of things is very serious, 

Drainage requirements. ;in j [ concur with Mr. Stoker when he says “ the 

question of draining canal-irrigated districts is one which will have to be seriously 
faced.” 

The very conformation of the district, which has made the evil so conspicuous, 
would appear to make the remedy comparatively easy. The district is naturally well 
drained by the streams which traverse it from north to south. 

These streams perhaps only require to be straightened and otherwise improved 
to enablo them to discharge the extra work thrown on them by canal irrigation. Mr. L. 
Porter reports that in the Salmranpnr district drainage works undertaken primarily on 
sanitary grounds were found by him to have largely increased assets as well. It is not 
unreasonable to expect that well considered schemes would prove equally beneficial ^ in 
both respects in the Bulandshahr district, where it must be remembered canal irrigation 
lias not yet reached its limit. 

And it must not be forgotten that Saharanpur, at the head of the canals, and 
Bulandshahr, the fourth district touched by them, are differently situated. 

5 . The area of the district is practically unaltered. The cultivated area lias in¬ 

creased by 83 square miles. The area of eulturable 
Statistics. waste and old fallow is now about 20 per cent, on 

the cultivated area. In the area of cultivation no further extension of any importance 
must be expected. 

There is but little jungle, and the area under groves is small, though it has more 
than doubled during the currency of the last settlement. 

Mr. Stoker says, no doubt truly, that the plantation of groves by tenants, like 
the building of wells, is discouraged by most landlords. 

They dislike whatever gives an air of permanency to tenant occupancy. The 
principle adopted regarding the assessment of groves, was to assess where the grove 
land was cultivated, if belonging to the landlord ; and where it was rented if belong¬ 
ing to a tenant. Where the sayar produce was taken into account rent assets were 

omitted. 

6 . The table attached to Settlement Officer’s paragraph 30 shows that the total 

number of niahals lias increased from 1,803 to 
Proprietary tenures. 3,14U. Partitions must have been very frequent 

during the currency of last settlement. The tenure in more than two-thirds of the maluil 
is zaiiunduri. This is probably d ue to 1 lie fact that Bulandshahr contains a very un¬ 
usual proportion of large estates, 6 L families paying 52*3 per cent, of the total revenue 
in the district. The number of zammdnri mahais has not withstand iug more than 
doubled, while, strange to say, the number of imperfect pattidari malials remains al¬ 
most unchanged. 

Turning to caste holdings, we find that by far the largest landholders are the 
Rajputs. Rajputs, Hindu and Musalmau, hold between them 342,259 acres. 

Both have lost ground, though not to any great extent, since last settlement. 
Next to the Thakurs come the Juts with an area of 155,918 acres. Their percentage 
of decrease is apparently about the same as that of the Thakurs, but, as Mr. Stoker 
explains, is really small. 

The Banias stand next with 114,595 acres. The 29,535 acres by which 
their holding has increased during the past settlement probably represents with fair 
accuracy the extent to which the old proprietary communities have lost ground within 
the same period. 
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The area transferred by sales, public and private, and for arrears of revenue, 
comes to the alarming 1 figure of 406,470 out of a total area of 1,184,604 acres. That 
those transfers must have been to a large extent between co-sharers may be fairly 
assumed. The total number of sharers has iu fact increased largely, being 52,357 
against 31,565 at last settlement. 

Mr. Stoker is doubtless right in holding that no conclusion as to the severity 
or otherwise of a settlement can he drawn from the number of sales which take place 
within its currency. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the Banias, whose holding is large and increas¬ 
ing, are not bad landlords, Mr, Stoker says they are content with a fair rent, and 
their management is much less vexatious and rapacious than that of many of the 
hereditary landowning classes. The worst landlords as a class are the small proprie¬ 
tary communities. We may hope that it is but seldom that large landowners are 
found to oppress and defraud their tenantry after the manner of the rais of Chhitari 
as described in Settlement Officer’s Chapter V. 

7. Eighty-one per cent, of the total rent paying area is held by tenants. 

In the western parganas where our holdings are largest it is satisfactory to learn 

Cultivators that the proprietors are bhnidchdra communities, who 

till their own land themselves. 

It is to the highest degree desirable that such communities should be proprietary 
cultivators rather than petty landlords. 

The liberal deduction of 25 per cent, on sir lands actually cultivated by the pro¬ 
prietors themselves will go far towards securing this result. 

Mr. Stoker has had to relate the deliberate attempt to stamp out occupancy- 
rights in certain estates. There has, notwithstanding, been a satisfactory increase in 
the area held under this tenure. 58-1 per cent, of tenants’ land is now so held. 

Mr. Stoker places Ahirs and Jdts in the first; rank as cultivators. The area held by 
the former is small. 

The largest cultivating castes are Thakurs, Brahmans, and J,its. 

Owing to the fact that cultivators frequently hold from more than one proprietor 
it is difficult to ascertain the average area of tenants’ holdings. Mr. Stoker takes the 
number of ploughs as the best basis. 

There is an average of 10*49 acres to each plough. Mr. Stoker says that very few 
tenants have less than one plough, whilst many have more, and that average holding’s 
must therefore be 10 -49 acres at least. If this he so, holdings are much larger than 
I should have expected, and considering the primitive method of cultivation, and the 
want of capital, are probably quite large enough. It would he interesting to know 
what effect canal irrigation has on the area of holdings. Amongst kharif crops the 
area under cotton is exceptionally large. Amongst rabi crops wheat has the largest 
area, hut is closely pressed by barley, which is not the case in the more northern 
districts of the division. 

The area under sugarcane is small considering the extent of canal irrigation. The 
district is well found in cattle, and horse-breeding is largely eirried on. Whether this 
last business is to any considerable extent in the hands of the tenantry does not 
appear. 

8 . The incidence of tenants’ rents under the new settlement is Bs. 4-9-5, At 

„. * . last settlement it-was Its. 2-13-10. This -rives an 

increase of 60*2. The figures for last settlement 
are, however, vitiated to a considerable extent owing to fraudulent under-statements of 
rent. Mr. Stoker prefers to compare the standard rentals of the two settlements. 
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This comparison gives 67*7 as the average percentage of increase. 

Mr. Stoker has examined with great care the causes to which this immense rise in 
rents is due, and the relative effect of each cause. The rise in rents he finds must be 
due to some one or all of the three following agencies :— 

(!) increase in the value of produce; 

(2) increase in the amount of produce; 

(3) increase in the share of produce appropriated by the proprietors. 

As regards the first agency Mr. Stoker gives the prices of three khanf and throe 
rabi crops struck by Mr. Currie on an average of prices current for 11 years, which he 
styles “ last settlement prices/'’ and their prices for each of the terms of five years since 
last settlement and up to 1890. Comparing “ last settlement prices ” with the last 
of the term of five years, he finds that there has been a rise in cash prices of 90-9 per 
coat. The Director of Land Records, in a calculation based on Cawnpore market prices, 
found that a comparison of prices ruling from 1852 to 1859 and from 1870 to 1880 
respectively for four out of the six staples selected by Mr. Stoker showed an increase of 
91 per cent. The coincidence in the result obtained from these two separate calculations 
certainly goes far to prove that since the sixth decade of the century prices have risen 
90 per cent. Not only have prices risen enormously, but the oscillations arc much less 
violent. Prices no longer fall in years of plenty to the extent to which they fell for¬ 
merly. 

Mr. Stoker rightly holds that this comparative stability of prices has as much 
effect on rent as the rise in the average of prices calculated on a term of years. 

9. As regards the second agency, there has been no change in agricultural methods, 

any increase in the amount of produce can therefore 
Ewe continued. only be due to extended irrigation or extension of 

cultivation. The net increase in the total wet area since last settlement is 577 per 
cent,, but taking into account the successful concealments of facts at last settlement, Mr/ 
Stoker has estimated the true net increase at 50 per cent. 

This accounts for an enhancement of 23'S per cent, on the standard rental of last 
settlement, and a somewhat less enhancement on actual rents. Mr. Stoker estimates 
the increase from extended cultivation at 9*2 per cent. The Settlement Officer sums up 
as follows:— 

The application of the rates of last settlement to present areas gives an increase 
of 2k per cent. The application of the new rates to Uie past areas gives an increase of 
35'4 per cent. The increase of cultivation, much of which is wet, accounts for 8*3 per 
cent. Therefore the 67*7 per cent, hy which the present exceeds the past standard rental 
falls under the following heads :— 

35*4 due to improvement in rates. 

24 to improvement in areas. 

8*3 to both agencies combined. 

If it be admitted that prices have risen 90 per cent., whilst rates have not improved 
by more than 40 per cent., it follows that the landlord does not appropriate a larger 
share of the produce. It also follows that the cultivator is much better off at his high 
vent than he was at his old and lower rent. He still retains the old proportion of his 
produce, and he therefore benefits from the rise in prices to exactly the same extent as 
the landlord. 

This seems to prove too much. Mr. Stoker has done good service in proving that 
the enormous rise in rents is, where not accounted for by extended irrigation, justified 
to a great extent by the rise in prices. 

10. I may dismiss the subject of the cultivators with a few remarks on occupancy 


Occupancy tenants. 


tenants. 
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Occupancy rights in 23’5 per cent, of the land so lield have been lost since last 
settlement. New rights have, however, so largely accrued that the percentage of occu¬ 
pancy to total rent paying area has risen from 26‘3 to i'7'3. The extent to which 
the rent-rate of such tenants falls below that of tonants-at-will is not stated. 

Hearing in mind, however, the fact that probably half the occupancy tenants have 
acquired their rights within tire currency of the last settlement, and that the Settle¬ 
ment Officer re-adjusted the rents of a large number of such tenants (probably all old 
holders), I think it likely that the rents of occupancy tenants is about 20 per cent, 
below that of tenants-at-will. The average rent-rate of the latter is Its. 5-10-7, and the 
average rent-rate imposed by the Settlement Officer on occupancy lands is Rs, 
4-3-5, 

Fifteen to twenty per cent, is, in my opinion, as great a difference as should exist 
between the rents of old and new tenants. 

I have dwelt at great length on this question, because T think that the ascertain¬ 
ment of the true position of the cultivating classes is of the highest importance, and 
that a settlement provides unequalled opportunities for arriving at correct conclusions. 
Their position in the Bulandsbahr district may be summed up as follows. 

The area of their holdings over 10 acres is ample. There has been a large increase 
in the area held by occupancy tenants,—though in two parganas, Paliasu and Dibai, 
tenants’ right has perished. It now stands at 5S'l per cent, of the total tenant area. 
It is not, 1 think, desirable that more than 70 per cent, of the land should lie so held. 
The discrepancy between the occupancy and tenants-at-will rent-rate is not so glaringly 
unfair as in most other districts. 

According to Mr. Stoker, the tenants are at least twice as well off as they were. 
The landlord’s share has not increased, whilst Ihe value of produce has gone up 90 per 
cent., and the tenant gets the whole advantage of the greater stability of prices. Just 
as the extension of communications and markets has given comparative stability to 
prices, so the extension of canal irrigation has given greater stability to outturn. I am 
myself of opinion that the rise in prices has been much over-estimated by Mr. Stoker, 
and that the landlord under the rise of rents takes a much larger share of the produce 
than he did. 

The position of the ordinary cultivator is, notwithstanding, I think, probably rather 
better than it was when prices were worse and rents lower, I do not think it necessary 
to review Mr. Stoker’s remarks on former settlements of the district, but I may he 
allowed to say that the papers prepared by the last Settlement Officer, Mr. R. G, Currie, 
and his assistants show that no labour was spared on them, and that their general accu¬ 
racy has been of great assistance in the present operations. 

The disregard of rental returns was a part of the old settlement policy, and was 
intentional and not an accident. 


11. In all alluvial districts the soils found arc loam, clay, and sand, and it primil 

facie appears that soil rates should be fixed aceord- 
Soil classifications. . , r , ,,, , „„ . ,. ... 

ingly. settlement Officers agree m finding tins 

classification unsatisfactory, first, because it is not recognised by the people, and secondly, 

because the soils are seldom sharply defined, generally merging one into another. 


Mr. Stoker rightly preferred a classification recognised by Hie people, which gave 
easily ascertainable areas, and which had been followed at last settlement. He accord¬ 
ingly divided the village areas into (I) bira or home lands and (II) outlying lands, each 
being of course subdivided into wet and dry. The bira 'home lands) area was first 
marked off, and in this no difficulty was experienced, as it was generally well defined 
and always well known to the people. The tendency of the landlords to overstate the 
Idra was checked by the tendency of the tenants to understate it. 

2 



should be. . Wet areas were again suouiviueu iiiwj cauais ^, nuns, 
Wet areas are now irrigable areas, and not areas irrigated in any given 
satisfactory as regards canals. A canal can irrigate all the lands 
i, but a well may, within a term of years, have irrigated every field in 
et can in any one year irrigate only It) acres on an average. The canal 
i field-books of former years enabled the Settlement Officer to readily 
ipts to conceal the true irrigated area, and lie is of opinion that the wet 
a has been ascertained with the greatest possible accuracy. 

viable bases for a sound settlement have thus been secured : the accurate 
rst, of soils, secondly, of wet and dry areas. 

r discusses the question as to bow far the introduction of canal water, 
water level, lias injured wells. There can, T think, be little doubt that 
caused is slight, and that wells are disused because the people prefer 
ks bearing on the question of the superiority of well water as a fertilizer, 
ntions that canal has largely displaced well water in l dr a lands where 
nost careful, and the best crops are grown. The large apparent increase 
>n, in circles not irrigated by canal, is, it appears, almost entirely due to 
last settlement. The present percentage of wet areas to total area of 
anal 26'!), wells 82'8, other sources 1'9D, total 60'6. 

;t settlement, circles were formed in pargana Siyaua only: elsewhere 
the only distinction was between hangar and klnidir 
(uplands and valley). This practice has been rightly 
oparate circles have been formed within the parganas, so as to secure 
i which local causes afford. But a glance at the excellent map which 
he report shows that the same six great divisions run through the whole 

at circles are topographical, including, as far as possible, tracts contain- 
natural qualities and characteristics. This is, in my opinion, a much 
do than that adopted iu the ivaharanpur and Muzall'arnagar districts, 
strength of a few words in a clause of the settlement circular, villages 
oget.her on the basis of similarity of rents, and not of soil and other 
ages. Under bis system Mr. Stoker at once detects the villages where 
piciously low or abnormally high. 

other Settlement Officers, Mr. Stoker in his attempt to fix soil rates 
found himself confronted with the fact that tenants 
bold farms at a lump rent, comprising lands of 
y. TV here he succeeded in finding a tenant bolding land of ono quality 
ally turned out that the man was a sulv-tenant holding a little land for 
at an excessive rent. In forming Ins ral.es he got much assistance from 
could often explain on what principle lump rents had been made up. 
nts be tested as far as possible. Sometimes differential rates were found 
eh class of soil. Occupancy rates were not- excluded. The rates framed, 
says, on both occupancy and non-occupa.ney rents and apply equitably 
ontaining “ a proper proportion of occupancy tenants,’'’ The word 
link marks the defect of admitting occupancy rents in preparing rent- 
diis seems in keeping with the views expressed by (rovernment in 
he lotli April 1838, where it is stated that occupancy rents maybe 
tnung standard rates. Such rent-rates can be applied satisfactorily only 
here an average area is held by occupancy tenants. I prefer a rent-rate 
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derived from competition rents only, and modified wlien applied to lands held by culti¬ 
vators other than tenants-at-will, 

Mr. Stoker mentions a device resorted to by landlords to escape reducing rates 
where the tenant refused to pay the rent deduced from them. This is to understate 
the area of the better soil in the holding. Similarly when rents are paid in kind, 
landlords often raise their rents by treating each maund of the outturn as though it 
contained 50 seers and taking 25 seers as their half. 

11. In paragraph 78 Mr. Stoker gives for each pargana the standard, actual, 

and corrected rentals. Standard and corrected ren- 
Preliminary enquiries. . 

tals in all the. parganas corresp >nd with a very 

satisfactory degree |of closeness. As iu Saharan pur and Muzaffarnagav, the at¬ 
tempt to revise the village papers before the commencement of settlement operations 
was a failure. Mr. Stoker says these preliminary operations do not. seem to have been 
productive of much advantage. And yet a Deputy Collector of great experience and 
considerable ability had been deputed and allowed a Muusarim, English clerk, and 
muharrir for his staff. The work can ho satisfactorily only done by an officer with 
powers to settle disputes, and, if possible, with experience of present settlement proce¬ 
dure. 

Now that settlements are to he based on actuals, the correctness of the village 
papers is a matter of the first importance. 

A word must he said about the village maps. Notwithstanding the preliminary 

inquiries that have been made in each of the three districts under settlement, the 

incorrectness of the maps lias boon a source of much trouble to the Settlement Olficor. 

Here they were generally considered good enough to be reprinted, but it was a fatal 

mistake not to renumber the fields. In 132 cases this had eventually to he done and 

new maps made, and the confusion is still so great that in this office No. -- ° - of 
1 VII — 4 1 

the 3rd March 1891 proposals were made by which all the other district (1,459 cases) 
maps and indices might bo recompiled. 

Tb.e method followed by the Settlement Officer in revising village papei '3 is 
described in paragraphs S3—85 of his report. 

Instead of reading out the entries to the ignorant cultivators, and expecting them 
to point out errors, the Settlement Officer, following an old custom, caused ouch sharer 
i, r cultivator to be supplied with a slip containing the entries concerning him. All 
disputes were decided in. the village. The consequence was that there was little litiga¬ 
tion, and the work was disposed of rapidly. The work of correction was done by 
the patwui'is under due supervision. Mr. Stoker says that the advantages claimed 
for this system arc that it fully utilizes existing staff and materials, is extremely 
rapid and simple, and therefore economical, aud while affording a full opportunity 
for correcting errors, it does not excite or invite vexatious litigation. 

The want of success which has hitherto attended all attempts to revise the village 
papers before the commencement of settlement operations is no doubt largely due 
to the fact that the officers deputed to the work were unable to devise any sa tisfac¬ 
tory system for carrying it out. Henceforth they will have Mr. Stoker's simple, effi¬ 
cacious, and inexpensive method as a guide. 

Mr. Stoker’s remarks on the advantages of deciding disputed entries promptly on 
the spot arc important. 

Hitherto the official deputed to correct the papers has had no power to decide 
disputes. These have had to stand over for the disposal of the Settlement Officer, 
whereby much valuable time has been lost. 

15. It appears that owing to the incapacity or neglect of patwaris, and the ineffi¬ 
cient supervision of kamiugos, the village papers 

Fraudulent returns. < ,, 

were lar mmi Fomg- as accurate as they are sup- 
posed nowadays to be. In some parts of the district wholesale falsifications were 
carried on with impunity. 
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In some parganns the Settlement Officer found tlie genoml condition of the records 
excellent. The responsibility of the kanungos for the accuracy of the village papers of 
their circles needs to he move rigorously enforced. The systematic attempt to secure a 
light assessment by means of fraudulent village papers necessitated the rejection of the 
rent-rolls of 156 mahals. The story of these frauds is told at length in Mr. Stokers 
report. Apparently the fraudulent proprietors found not the least difficulty in securing 
the active co-operation of the pitwiris and in evfling the scrutiny, such as it was, of 
the kanungos. That the patwaris co-operated in the fraud is hardly a matter of sur¬ 
prise when we learn that they were largely employed by the proprietors to collect the 
rents and discharge the other duties of an agent. Such employment of patwaris 
seems highly improper as necessarily placing them on the side of the landlord when, 
the latter’s interests are in conflict either with Government or with his tenants, and it 
should be impossible in an ordinarily well managed district of these provinces. 

In order, however, to he able to collect rents far in excess of the amounts entered 
in the rent-rolls, and to enforce the cultivation of indigo for the benefit of the land¬ 
lord, it was necessary that there should he no appeal to the rent courts, and conse¬ 
quently no occupancy rights. 


The rent-rolls were therefore further manipulated, so as to show changes of 
tenure, which had no real existence. The tenantry, to whom the frauds on Govern¬ 
ment would have been a matter of indifference, turned on their oppressors, denounced 
the rent-rolls as fraudulent, and declared their true rents. So aided, Mr. Stoker was 
master of the situation. Soon he had the fraudulent proprietors at his mercy and got 
possession of the true rent-rolls. The amount concealed was Its. 1,67,008. 

A minor and more easily detected fraud was the deliberate extension of the area 
of fallow. The estimated assets of this area are Its. 31,705. 

If these frauds had succeeded, there would thus have resulted an annual gain of 
over two lakhs to the landowners and a corresponding loss to Government. 

16. We come next to the rent-rolls rejected for inadequacy, It is somewhat 

alarming to find that, the rent-rolls in no less than 
Inadequate returns. 478 mahals were rejected on this account. These 

rejections are most numerous in tahsils Sikandarabad and Anupsliahr, and are due to 
the inadequate rents paid by occupancy tenants in the mahals concerned. 


At last settlement the percentage of occupancy area to total tenant area was 
only 133 -3, and at new settlement a large portion of the old occupancy area was found 
to be no longer so held. 

The present percentage is 58 T. 

Where so large a percentage of the occupancy area is of recent acquisition, I 
should not have expected that occupancy tenants’ rents would, to any great extent, 
have been found inadequate. JTow far bond /ids rents may be rejected on the ground 
of inadequacy without violating the principle that bond fids assets must lie accepted, 
as the basis of settlement, is a question which at present each Settlement Officer must 
decide for himself. 


17. The whole 


Occupancy rights. 


question of occupancy rents needs, I think, careful reconsideration. 

I fully concur with the following remarks of Mr. 
Stoker (paragraph 96) on the advantages resulting 


from the decision of enhancement eases by the Settlement Officer :—• 


“ That the proprietors of these parganas should have sued for enhancement of rents 
before the assessment of revenue was, it may he argued, in every way the h°st thing 
that could have happened. The assessing officer is then dealing strictly with actuals, 
and can fix a fair rent simultaneously with a fair revenue. The proprietor can collect 
Ids enhanced rents from the time he is called upon to pay an enhanced revenue, and 
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the tenants have their rents adjusted by the officer best qualified to determine them 
with iairness and uniformity. Where the enhancement of rents is left to district 
courts, after the close of settlement operations, there cannot be the same uniformity 
or the same fairness. The extended and minute observations of the Settlement Officer 
place him in a unique position both for deciding what are generally fair rates, and for 
modifying their application according to the special conditions of each village.’'’ 

It must also be borne in mind that the Settlement Officer can decide the occupancy 
rents of an entire mahal in a single proceeding, whilst the District Officers must 
decide each suit separately at a very considerable cost to the litigants. The unsatis¬ 
factory state of the law regulating enhancement of rents of occupancy tenants is one 
of the main reasons why landlords are so bitterly opposed to the growth of such 
rights. The Settlement Officer of Saharanpur goes so far as to desire the abrogation 
of tbe law which allows the growth of these tenures. And here he seems, without, 
perhaps, knowing it, to be in unison with section 9 of the last Punjab Tenancy Act:— 
“ No tenant shall acquire a right of occupancy by mere lapse of time.” 

Mr. Stoker would be glad to see the present term of 10 years, during which rents 
once fixed caniiot be disturbed, extended to the term of settlement. 

For my part I should like to see it enacted that where a landlord has not had 
the rents of his occupancy tenants adjusted by the Settlement Officer, lie should he 
debarred from suing till the expiry of 15 years from the date of settlement. When 
the 15 years had expired a special officer should be deputed to the district to dispose 
of enhancement applications in the same manner in which they are now dealt with by 
Settlement Officers. The rents so fixed would stand for the remaining term of the 
settlement. 

Mr. Stoker has done much towards facilitating the decision of enhancement cases 
by the District Officers by having tbe village rates worked out and noted in tbe assess¬ 
ment statements for use in every case where future enhancements of rent could be 
anticipated. 

I think it is to be regretted that other Settlement Officers have been debarred from 
taking a similar course by the Board’s unfavorable criticism of Mr. Stoker’s procedure 
in the 21st paragraph of the orders on the assessment of the Amipshahr talisil. 

18. It is always interesting to know the principle followed by the Settlement 

Officer in assessing sir, Uhudkasht, and land held at 

Method of assessment. . . , . , ,, , , . 

rents m kind. Lands or the last class no longer 
exist to any considerable extent in the Bulamlshahr district. The area uuder pro¬ 
prietary cultivation, though slightly less than at last settlement, is still large, being 
159,629 acres out of a total cultivated area of 779,667 acres. 

Section 17 of the rules lays down the procedure to be followed. Mr. Stoker and 
Mr. Baillie seem to have preferred the method of section 17(3) to that of 17(1) to a 
greater extent than was intended by the rules. In other words, they prefen ed circle 
to village rates. Iri this, I. think, they were right. Where, as in Biilandshulir, the 
basis on which circles arc framed is similarity of soil and other advantages, the rates 
thence derived should be fairer than the village average rent-rate. 

A train Mr. Stoker remarks—“ And some regard was also paid to the enhance- 
meut which would thereby be effected on the revenue demand. It does not seem 
reasonable to force up tbe assumed (corrected) rental by the employment of very full 
rates uud then avoid the consequences by assessing a very low percentage.” 

I am aware that Settlement Officers have always had to manipulate rates, but a 
confession of it is generally avoided, and its presence here shows that we are much as 
we were under the old system. Indeed, I believe somewhat similar procedure will 
probably be found, if not stated with tbe same openness, in other settlements. And 
if so, it seems to me to show that the mathematical accuracy which is now aimed at is 
an impossibility. 


3 
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The theory is something as follows. 

Government claims as its share half the village assets: under special circum¬ 
stances it sometimes takes less than half. It directs that bond fide rents are ordinarily 
to be accepted. It lays down rules for the ascertainment of fair rents to be applied 
to lands held as sir, &c. 


I he Settlement Officer finds fair rents for these latter lands, but ho modifies 
them in order to prevent an undue enhancement of the Government demand. The 
result is that the village assets and the proportion, taken by the Government are alike 
.incorrectly stated, and it follows that the idea that onr assessments are accurately fixed 
may be dropped. 

19. The Government demand lias at once been raised by -lid per cent., and in the 

,, . ,, , eleventh year the gross enhancement will be 50 per 

Kosnlta of the new assessments. . ° ” 

cent, on the old jama. Mr. Stoker enumerates the 
following causes as justifying this large enhancement. 

It is estimated that under the old settlement, Government received only 35 per 
cent, of the assets. Since last settlement cultivation has increased bv 6'7 per cent.; 
the irrigated area by 57-7 percent. - prices of agricultural produce have risen 90 per¬ 
cent., and rents from 65 to 70 per cent. I have already expressed my belief that Mr. 
Stoker’s estimate of the extent to which prices have risen is excessive. It depends on 
the accuracy of the average prices of certain cereals for the 11 years preceding last 
settlement drawn up by Mr. Currie, at that time a very young officer. If we look 
at the figures for each term of five years from 1860 we find that within this period of 
30 years the rise in prices has not been very marked, though no doubt they oscillate 
less than of old. 

Canals have certainly enormously increased the outturn, and have given it greater 
stability. Irrespective of the alleged rise in prices, there is ample justification in the 
enhancement of the Government demand. 

The percentage of new jama to assessable asset,s is for the district only 47'5, and 
is in no pargana higher than l*8 - 6. The true percentage is even somewhat lower since, 
as I have pointed out, Mr. Stoker sometimes reduced his assessment rates, in order to 
prevent too great a rise in the demand. The principle on which progressive jamas 
have been granted is a sound one, though I have sometimes thought it was occasion¬ 
ally needlessly applied. 

20. Mr. Stoker gives an interesting chapter on improvements. As elsewhere, 

landlords have themselves done little or nothing in 

Works of improvement. ..... . . . . 

this direction and. also prevent improvements by 
their tenantry. In my opinion occupancy tenants should not be required to obtain 
the consent of their landlords for the construction of irrigation wells. In paragraph 
126 Mr. Stoker shows how the landlords use this power. 


The list there given contains the names of some landlords from whom better 
things might have been expected. It is referred to here so as to bring into prominence 
the fact that the ideas and ways of Indian landlords are directly opposed to those 
which we hold, and that it is not to men of “ light and leading,” to the heads of 
native society, that we must look for concessions or good treatment of their tenantry. 
Occupancy rights have grown in the villages of small proprietors and where owners 
and tenants are much on an equality, and improvements are chiefly found where an 
indulgent man is living among Ills people. 


The Ganges Canal. 


21. Mr. Stoker’s chapter on the Ganges Canal seems to call for no special notice 

from me. 1 have already dealt with the subject of 
its drawbacks, and the calculations made at the 
Board’s instance, which do not satisfy the Settlement Officer, place nearly 2 J lakhs of 
rupees or 12‘1 of the demand now assessed to the credit of the canal. 
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The fact tlwt tlie largest increase of revenue is in the pargana where there is no 
canal irrigation, and that the increase there is 7(5'5 per cent., should not be lost 
sight of. 


22. The amount of litigation before t.he Settlement Courts is shown numerically 

and in connection with the area involved, in the lf>0th 
Settlement litigation. , ,, c . , , ■ 

and lollinvmg paragraphs. Mr. StoUer claims cre¬ 
dit for easy treatment of occupancy tenants, and with this no one will find fault so 
long as the rights of the proprietors arc not. sacrificed. A few cases came before me 
towards tho close of the proceedings, where the Settlement Officers had refused to en¬ 
tertain enhancement applications on the general ground that the rents and rates hav¬ 
ing been accepted, the tenants were paying sufficiently high. 


Tlie district rent courts are frequently ready to throw out such applications, partly 
from a feeling of consideration to the tenants, partly from a not uunutural ignorance 
of the subject of rents, and I mention this matter that, such courts may not be led to 
think that the Settlement Court’s action is a precedent for their guidance. 


23. Tlie cost of the settlement has been returned as Rs. 1,37,770 or Rs. 1,3-1,-tin, 

Cost of settlement and services of *>., at. OS'2 or 7(f3 per square mile, according us credit 
officer*. is or is not. given for consequent, receipts. That the 

cost has been so small is, in the first place, due to the ability and self-sacrifice which 
Mr. Stoker devoted to his task. It is impossible to speak too highly of his devotion 
to his work, and it is probably not too much to say that, few other officers would have 
brought to light the concealed assets and the wholesale deceptions practised, and 
thus, besides bringing a large sum into tlie Government treasury, have indicated a 
weak spot in the district administration. 

Mr. Stoker speaks highly of the services of the officers associated with him in 
bis onerous task. 

21. AVe now come to the 30 villages in pnrgana Pahnsu for which only a suru- 

. in ary settlement is proposed. These villages are 

the property ot tlie ran of Chhitari. A deliberate 
attempt was made l>y the maintenance of falsified village papers to obtain a settle* 
meat based on grossly understated assets. Aided by an oppressed tenantry, tho 
Settlement Officer succeeded in ascertaining the true assets. Apparently a settle¬ 
ment then became possible. 1 hero remained, however, two obstacles :—• 

1 */.—Not content with attempting to defraud Government by understating assets, 
Ihe proprietor attempted to defraud his tenantry of their occupancy rights by enter¬ 
ing in the village papers changes in cultivating possession which had not really taken 
place. The first fraud in fact, as shown by the Settlement, Officer, involved and 
necessitated the second. Time was given to enable the parties to come to an ami¬ 
cable understanding, but. without- result. Consequently a vast number of suits were 
brought to establish occupancy rights. These cases have been all decided loeallv, hut 
some appeals are still pending, 'fill a final order has been given, assets cannot be 
accurately estimated, and (he records cannot be completed. 

2 ihl .—The ran agreed to reduce his exorbitant rents, but. bis past conduct gives 
little reason to hope that lie will abstain from collecting the highest obtainable rent 
from those of his tenanls who fail to secure from the Courts a recognition of occu¬ 
pancy rights. 

It. seems to me that the law in-’ds amendment, so as to enable the Government to 
protect the cultivators from gross and systematic oppression and fraud on the part of 
their landlords. 

The Settlement Officer should be 'mpowered in such eases (with due sanction of 
the Board or of Government) to fix l':e rent of every tenant, on such estates for the 
part ot or whole teim of sot .lenient. As the law now stands, Government is power¬ 
less. 
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25. Chhitari. is not the only estate where the tenants have Leen downtrodden, 

. , rights destroyed, and the true rental falsified. 

Possible causes of maladministration. 

lucre are some very sad and locally well known 
instances of fraud and oppression. The scene, of this systematic tyranny is the parga- 
nas lying to the south and south-east of the province, and the tracts known as the 
ridsat, (where it is said Her Majesty’s wrif did not run) are situated at a considerable 
distance from the district headquarters. To this accident, to the fact that no Govern¬ 
ment post higher than a police station was near, to the number of landlords of the 
same family, allot whom enjoyed the prestige and exercised the powers of an Honorary 
Magistrate—the native term is “ghnr fjhar Magistrate”—their possession of horses and 
carriages, the fact of the local officers visiting them and dining at their houses, the know¬ 
ledge that their landlords built halls and adorned bazars and gateways at official in¬ 
stance ; these are said to be some of the causes which operated to silence the tenants, 
who believed it irnjxissible to get any evidence against raise* so situated, and who 
thought the courts and our officers powerless against these local magnates. For the 
last two years a Deputy Magistrate has been kept for the best part of the.year in 
that neighbourhood, so that the people might no longer consider themselves deserted 
and I think somewhat similar action and much care should be given to these ridsat 
tracts in years to. come. I gather that the Settlement Odicer (paragraph 89) does not 
consider that the raises will be in any way deterred by what lias passed from similar action 
in the future, and if the tenants as well as tire landlords are to prosper, and if fu¬ 
ture settlements are to be made on recorded rents, a change must be made. And I 
may take this, opportunity of saying that under such circumstances as are shown in 
paragraph 9ft I should recommend a different reading be applied to rule 7 of Circular 
18, 1st August 1838, even if it necessitated an amendment of section 68 of the Land 
Revenue Act. It is the Settlement Officer's business to settle disputes, rectify wrong 
entries, and to facilitate, not to render impossible, the future management of 
estates. 

26. In bis chapter on the period of settlement Mr. Stoker suggests that it is not 

necessary that the whole district should come 
Tiimit of settlement. , , ,, . . , 

under settlement at the same tune. This is true, but 

the advantages of the present system are great, and I should be sorry to see it changed, 

and the work made over to the District Officers. The Settlement Officer gains much by 

having to deal with a large area such as a district. The experience gained in one part 

helps him to overcome the difficulties encountered in another. He makes a trained 

staff, and he has no other work to distract his attention. If only the village papers ar» 

brought up to a reasonable degree of accuracy, before settlement begins, the work wilt 

proceed as quickly as- the health and calibre of the Settlement Officer allows. 

And I trust that such a iask as [the settlement of the district will generally be 
entrusted to a special officer. £ would go further and say that we do wrong to disband 
the trained staff which lias worked through a district settlement; our settlements should 
so fall in that the staff with ordinary changes should be passed on from district to 
district; there is ample proof in our various offices that settlements that, fall in out of 
the regular course are not taken up with the knowledge and feeling of responsibility 
that besets a Settlement Officer. 

A dance at the calendar circulated with G. O. No. of 20th Jauunrv 

]S90 will show that as in the last settlements, so it will be now, that the officials who 
gain experience and are trained in the first seven settlements will be lost .to us ere the' 
great pressure sets in, and that for the 25 North-Western Provinces districts only, 
which wilt come under settlement in the 13 years betv reen 1897 and 190b, officers and 
men will again have to learn from the beginning. 

An adaptation of the Madras practice might perhaps be advisable. 

Further, the whole experience of the settlement under review is to ray mind against 
cutr tying ourselves down, to a long period of settlement.. The Government is- bound* 
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t>y the engagements entered into, but the landlords on any and every pretext seek relief 
from them. It is quite true that the people have become accustomed to a 30 years’ 
settlement and would dislike a change, hut there is no special virtue in that over any 
other term. 

Mr. Stoker shows (paragraph 112) that the incidence per cultivated acre of the new 
jama only equals what the neighbouring district of Aligarh has for years paid. And, 
as stated, the difficulty has been “ to moderate the demand without an undue sacrifice 
of the just claims of the State.” lean remember several instances where it seemed 
to me that the recorded rents—of many years—would have justified a higher demand 
than that proposed; but the long period during which inadequate sums have been taken, 
the consequent growth of a claim to a large share of the proceeds, and the great 
increase—50 per cent.—which after all has had to be made, seem to show that another 
concession of a long term of settlement should not he lightly made. 

The treatment of 30 Chhitari and 13 other villages wilfully deteriorated will 
naturally require exceptional eare. They fall in again on 30th June 1804. 


27. Mr. Stoker has not referred to the revision of patwaris’ circles, which 


Revision of patwaris’ circles. 


unfortunately has hitherto followed each settlement. 
He was himself unable to carry it out, hut Mr. 


Addis took up the thread, and as sanction to Iris proposals has just come {vide 
Hoard’s No. , dated 7th April 1801), I tabulate the late and future establish¬ 

ments for use of District Officers. As little change as possible has been made and all 
possible consideration given to vested interests. 


Existing establishment. 1 Future establishment. 


Number of patwiris. 

Monthly rate of pay. 

Number of patwaris. 

fj 4iL 

Monthly rate of pay. 



Its. a. p. 

f | 

Rs. a. p. 


143 

12 0 0 

40 

12 0 o 


73 

11 0 0 

26 

11 0 0 


75 

10 O O 

190 

10 0 0 


08 

9 0 0 

155 

0 0 0 


65 

8 0 0 

114 

8 0 0 


55 

7 0 0 

24 

7 0 0 


25 

0 0 O 

.*♦ 



4 

5 0 0 

... 

... 

Total 

408 

4,876 0 0 

529 

4,981 0 0 

Assistants M , 

38 

BOO 

12 

5 0 0 

Total ... 

38 

100 0 0 

12 

CO 0 0 

Grand Total,.. 

630 

5,0GG 0 0 

541 

5,041 0 0 


28. I may perhaps be allowed to touch on some other points which experience of 


Conclusion. 


the Hulundshahr settlement shows require attention. 
The Hoard’s knowledge may well be utilized in laying 


down what vernacular returns are from the first to he prepared. 


Much time has been lost and money spent in Deputy Collectors, the forerunners, 
preparing for any and every (paper which the most lexigent Settlement Officer may re¬ 
quire. 

Then I would support Mr. Stoker’s regret that the tahsil has been left without 
a copy of the settlement kluisra, and would recommend that the copying of records 
for the headquarters and tahsili offices should not be thrown on the village patwaris, 

4 
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It is true {lovernment is partly responsible for the payment of these men, hut the 
people do not recognise this, and rapidity of work and economy would he obtained by 
employing professional copyists. I have already referred to the great question of the 
enhancement of rents and to the attempt to make settlements with mathematical accu¬ 
racy. The settlement now under review is not based on recorded rentals, hut on a com¬ 
parison of circle rates with recorded rentals. These latter must necessarily nowadays 
be a guide, but settlements formed oil them alone must be unequal. 

Lastly, no adhesion to rules, no following of circulars, however carefully drawn, 
can take the place of an ollicer who, like Mr. Stoker, possesses ability of a very high 
order, combined with an unrivalled knowledge of the district, its people, and capa¬ 
bilities. 



APPENDIX. 


Pargana. 


Estate. I Mauza and mahal. 


Remarks of the Settlement 
Officer. 


Khurja 


Kliurja 


Anupsbalir ... Anunsliakr , 


Danpur 


Ghahana 


Kaheliya 


Burhansi 


Ilurmat Khan i 


Jats of Sehra 


Dharmpur 


Pharakua Ganga gad- 
dl(mahal Danpur). 
Gaushiampur 


Kadi Khurd 
Mazra Maui 


Fatchabad (main'll 
Hamuli). 

Kanaini 
Kailauli 
Red ram pur 
Mahua khera 

Ahmadbas 
Azizab.id 
Knmvarpur 
Snlhahanpur 
Balnnunpuri 
Baiarka (mahal Fvz- 
ubad). 

Kanaini Akbarbas ... 
Jagdispur 

Baraula 

Pitampur 

Sujalri 

Burlmnsi 

Sklhgarhi 


Hihiyaim 

Mnu 

Abhaipur 

Palipartalipnr 

Sihali Jaigyan 

Shiiikhupur 

Bharauli , M 

Bhamrauli 

Pirpur 

Imiliya 

Pujana Khurd 
Amavgarli 
Pujana kalan 
Madangarh 
Jala! par Jat 
Edalpur. 

Udaypur kalan. 

Esau pur, 

Dhaiampuv. 

Barena. 

Pohkarpur. 

Bainni. 

Hhamrana. 

Kurakwari, 

Chandpur. 

Bajhera. 

Pesri. 

Gokulpur hangar- 
„ Kliadlr. 
Asalatpur hangar 
kliadir. 

Eamghat, 

liadipur. 

Bijao (G4 bis was) ... 
Ghalibpuv (12$ bi3« 
was). 

Nagla Chitu (10 bis- 
was). 

Unchagaon bangar 
(5 bis was). 
Burhanpur khurd (10 
biswas). 

Alanipur Chilman- 
pur (0J bis was). 
Jarena (10 biswas)... 
Karanbas (3 biswas) 
Gobindpur (5 biswas) 


Belongs to Dan pur. Managed 

most oppressively. 

Belongs chiefly to Chitari Rais. 

Wilfully deteriorated. 

^ Belongs to Lekhraj Singh, of Gha- 
f bana in Aligarh. Management 
( most oppressive and assets falsi- 
) fied. 

Belongs to Rais of Baraull in Ali- 
J gar In Management oppressive. 
/ Right of occupancy extirpated. 

^ The rent-rolls were largely falsi- 
> fied for years. Owing to the action 
f of the Mahua Khera tenants, the 

V Rais WlIS forced to give in the 
] true rents a year or two before 
' settlement. 

/ Wilful deterioration on a large 
V, scale and very oppressive treat* 
C raenfc of tenantry. No rights of 

V occupancy. 

^ Belong to the Pindrawal Raja, 
c They were greatly deteriorated 
J from harsh ejectments, 

( Belongs to tkc Anona Rais and 
) were wilfully deteriorated. 

^ Belongs to relations of the Chitari 
l and Pahasu Raises. Much falsi- 
y fication and ill-treatment, 

) Belongs to ITurmat Khan, a Find- 
( rawal manager, and responsible 
{ for all irregularities there, much 
\ concealment and ill-treatment of 
) tenants, 

( Belongs to Narain Singh, Deputy 
Collector, and Kislum Singh, 
Tahsfldar, and members of their 
families. Serious falsification 
of rentals and very severe treat¬ 
ment of tenantry. 

S Belongs to the Raia of Dharmpur. 
Extensive falsification and deteri¬ 
orations with scandalous severity 
to tenants. 


When these do not form separate 
malrnls, it would rest on the own¬ 
ers of the rest of the mauza to 
procure partition, and get their 
I in ah ah when formed settled for 
the full term. 
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TiilisH# 

Pargana. 

Estate. 

Manza and mahal. 

Anupabahr ... 

Dibai 

Danpur 

Danpur ♦ 




Cbavganpur. 

jj *** 

it 


Tulsbigarbi. 

Karen. 

n 


„ 

Akbarpur. 

>) 



Cliarulliera, 

>» 



B&darpur. 

5» »»» 

j* z. 


Nn y abas. 
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FINAlL KEPORT 


ON THIS 

SETTLEMENT OP LAND REVENUE 


IN TTTK 

BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This is meant to be a settlement report in the strict sense of the word : that 

is to say, it is framed primarily simply as a narrative of 
Scope of this report. . 

the settlement operations and an examination of the results. 

All necessary information concerning the general history of the district, its people and 

its economical resources is already available in the gazetteer, in a district memoir by 

Raja Lachman Singh and in Mr. Currie’s report of tlic last settlement. It would be 

foreign to the object of the present report and to the effort now made to shorten, 

cheapen and summarize settlement proceedings to reproduce or recapitulate such 

matters. Still more foreign would it be to attempt those dissertations on ethnology, 

natural history, anthropology and even philology with which it used to be the custom 

to enrich settlement reports. When the work occupied one-third or one-half of an 

official lifetime, it was no doubt well to collect and record the observations on matters 

bearing even remotely on the revenue assessment which the Settlement Officer had 

leisure in so extended a period to verify and elaborate. But this is no longer possible 

when the assessment has to be begun and completed within three years, and every hour 

of the time has unavoidably to be devoted to the special work in hand. 

The introduction of collateral matter in this report is therefore strictly limited to 
what is necessary to make it self-contained and intelligible. Such matter is chiefly 
confined to a brief exairnr.ai'.on of the fiscal and economical condition of the district 
and its history since last settlement and to snob, topographical description as may be 
necessary to explain the arrangement) of the assessment circles which have now been 
formed. To this must be added seme remarks ofi the management of different estates,— 
a circumstance of the highest importance in an assessment based on actuals, because 
within certain limits the variations of rent depend more on the character of the 
management than oil the natural conditions and resources of the land. 

2 . In the live assessment reports which have been already submitted the local 
Assessment reports al- peculiarities or each pargaaa and circle have been fully described. 

ready submitted. It does not seem necessary or advisable to reproduce the whole 

of this information in the final report, which is intended rather to present a genera] 
description of the district and to supply a succinct narrative of the whole settlement and 
its results. The intermediate assessment reports have designedly been made full in 
order to admit of reference on points of detail. Matters not found in tlie present 
report should be sought in them. 

3. The conditions under which the present revision of assessment was undertaken 

are illustrated, if not explained, by the following extract from 

Circumstances under . ” 

which the present revision the letter in which the Government of India in 1371 pronounced 
was undertaken. judgment on the settlement winch has now expired :— 

“ Whether the conditions under which settlements are now being made for a term 
of 30 years in the- North-Western Provinces give sufficient security for maintaining 

In 
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the just rights of the State and for preventing the sacrifice of any portion of that share 
of the rental of the land which the State is entitled to receive, is a general question 
of a very serious character. It can hardly be denied that such instances as the present 
throw grave doubt upon the sufficiency of the existing system. It is clear that in 
Bulandshalir the state is obtaining only about 35 per cent, of the rental of the land 
instead of 50 per cent, which is now considered its equitable share, or instead of 66 per 
cent, which was the share taken by the Government when the former settlements for 
30 years were made, As regards this particular district lam to state that, while the 
Governor-General in Council accepts the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusion that the 
confirmation of the settlement is necessary, he does so with extreme reluctance and 
only because he feels that the loss of revenue is in this case a less serious evil than 
that which would follow from the long delay which would attend any attempt to revise 
the principles on which the settlement has been made. It cannot he forgotten that 
sacrifices of the just rights of the state, such as those which have occurred in the pre¬ 
sent instance, not only confer no real benefit upon the country, hut lead inevitably to 
the imposition of burdens, which under a better system would be unnec cssary, upon 
other classes of the community. ” 

The inadequacy of the assessment, which invoked this censure was ascribed not to 
any deliberate moderation of the full demand, but rather to a failure to gauge the real 
revenue paying capacity of the district. 

This experience of the past gave prominence to the necessity for avoiding a 
repetition of the error. The recent change in system, under which the revenue is now 
to he based on the rents actually collected, gave another strong reason for ascertaining 
the true assets of each estate with the greatest possible accuracy. It was clear from 
all the circumstances that an unusually large enhancement of revenue must he expected, 
and that it would he necessary in many cases and in different ways to moderate the 
full demand, that the Government might, under other conditions, he justified in taking. 
But obviously the first step was to ascertain with exactness the true rental which would 
form the basis of assessment. The difficulty as well as the necessity of this task was 
enhanced by the inadequate character of the expiring assessment. 


CHAPTER I. 


Physical Characteristics of the District. 

4. The district is of compact shape, with an area of 1,912'9 square miles, stretching 
Its shape, area and posi- across the Doab from the Jumna on the west to the Ganges 
tiou - on the east. The average breadth is rather under 55 miles, 

and the average length from Meerut on the nortli boundary to Aligarh on the south 
is rather over 35 miles. 


The Kali nadi. 


5. Besides the two large rivers which form its eastern and western limits, the 
Its rivers. district is traversed by several small streams or d rainago lines 

whose course generally lies from north-west to south-east, roughly parallel to that 
The Ganges and Jumna, of the Ganges and Jumna. The chief of these is the Kali 
nadi, which runs down the middle of the district and was designed by nature 
to carry off the drainage of all the central parts. The 
construction of the Ganges Canal, running at a short distance 
from its right hank, seems to have disturbed its natural functions. The section 
east of the Kali nadi, between that river and the Ganges, is drained by the Choya, 
a small stream or drainage line which, commencing near the 
The Choya. Meerut border in pargana Siyana in an ill defined shape, has 

assumed the character of a river with a well marked channel, in the pargana of 
Dibhai before it enters the Aligarh district. Near Dibhai the Choya is joined by a 
considerable tributary bearing the same generic name. This western branch rises in 
pargana Shikarpur near llewara and carries down the drainage which finds its way 
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along tlie country from parts much higher up. The Kharon occupies a similar position 
in the west part of the district, lying between the Kali nadi 
and the Jumna. It begins in the north of pargana Dadri, not 
far from the Meerut border, and traverses parganas Sikandrabad and Khurja. It does 
not naturally possess all along its course a continuous and well defined channel. 13ut 
the Canal Department has taken it in hand and is supplying this deficiency by artificial 
excavation. The work was carried out some years ago in the upper section down as far 
as the Chola-Bulandshahr road. It is now being carried on from that point into the 
Aligarh district. 


The l’athwaha Balm. 


West again of the Kharon and separated from it by an intervening ridge of 
high sandy land, which runs down the district, is a more or 
less continuous line of drainage known as the “ Pathwalia Balm/' 
This formation comes from across the Meerut border at Hasaupur and may he traced 
all the way down the parganas of Dadri, Dankaur and Jewar and on into Aligarh. 
There is nowhere any defined natural channel nor anything which could he called a 
stream. A series of depressions and swamps mark the course in which the surface 
waters of the surrounding tract collect and find their way along the country. The 
progress is not uninterrupted. Here and there undulating ground holds up the flood 
and forms shallow lakes, which disappear again in dry seasons. In other places the 
canal embankments disturb the natural flow. In pargana Dadri the upper part of 
this drainage line is cut across by the Kot-Kasna escape, which conveys the surplus 
water of the Mat (or Bjulandshahr) Branch Canal to the Bhuriya river. This channel 
intercepts the flow of the “ Pathwaha Balm ” and diverts its waters also into the 
Bhuriya. 

6. It has been mentioned above that the watershed of the Kharon is separated from 
The central sandy form- the “ Pathwaha Bahu” by a ridge of raised sandy soil. This form- 
ation may be traced from the northern border of the district at 
Skadipur Chandauli of pargana Dadri right down to the most southerly point of par¬ 
gana Jewar where it enters Aligarh. Its line is marked on the map by the Bulandshahr 
(or Mat) Branch Canal, which skirts this ridge along its whole length. About the 
trijunction point where the throe parganas Dankaur, Sikandrabad and Khurja meet, it 
widens out and divides. One spur runs east along the north of pargana Klmrja 
through the town of Khurja itself. Beyond that point its eastern extension ceases 
to be continuous and the last traces of it are lost before the Kali nadi is reached. But 
a well marked continuation runs south-east from Khurja along the lino followed by 
the Grand Trunk Road and passes into the Aligarh district. 


The other spur, or rather the main alignment, keeps on south, running along the 
eastern side of the Jewar pargana into Aligarh. Between these two main spurs are 
to be found scattered patches of sandy and uneven soil, sometimes large enough to 
comprise the area of entire villages. 

In its upper section this sandy or “ bhuv ” formation is comparatively narrow 
and well marked. The loose sand, rising into ridges or hillocks, which forms its crest 
changes by rapid gradations iuto the characteristic loam of the district as the undu¬ 
lations disappear and the surface assumes a uniform level to east and west. 

In the lower section from the point of bifurcation the sandy zone becomes wider 
and less defined. The undulations are not so abrupt and tlie soil is firmer. But a 
large intermixture of sand may still be observed in it and the character of the crops 
bears' witness to its poverty. 


It is as though some vast primeval current bad swept down at first in a well 
defined course and, gradually losing force, had spread out over the country, leaving 
Lis sandr deposit to mark the variations of its movement and the sphere of its 
influence. 
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West o£ this again another belt of sandy soil runs parallel with that just described 
along the edge of the uplands above the great valley of the 
ut-u.'t:, -- -in . J umna . It i H of varying width, being widest at the north, 

where the characteristic soil is the yellow sand known as “ pilota,” and narrowing to 
the south where the firm loam extends close to the crest, and the intervening belt 
is of white sandy or gritty soil. 


On the east of the district a similar belt of inferior soil runs along the border of 
tiie uplands which look down on the Ganges valley. It merges 
Ej.sti.rn j.ouiy /one. gradually into the firmer soil of the Choya valley. But the 

whole of tliis tract, which is traversed by the Anupshahr (or Fatehgarh) Branch 
Canal, is characterized by frequent stretches of poor light or uneven soil. 


The watershed between the Choya and the Kali nadi is presumably raised above 
the low lands on each side. But no connected ridge and no belt 
Cental pUm. or zone 0 ;* inferior soil can he traced. To the eye it presents 

a uniform level appearance, scarcely broken by any undulations or depressions. 


7. It is possible, in a rude way, to picture the upland part of the district as com¬ 
posed of alternate belts cf raised sandy soil and of level or 
Guieta ce c \ lowlying loam and clay. First, on the west is the sandy 

ridge along the .Tumna valley : then the level belt drained by the <c Pathwaha Balm” : 
then the sandy zone dividing this belt from the wide central plain, which is drained by 
the Kharon and the Kali nadi: east of that again, and separated from it by an imper¬ 
ceptible rise, is the narrow strip which is traversed by the Choya and is succeeded by 
the sandy belt above the Ganges valley, now served by the Anupshahr Branch Canal. 

Tire character of the soil follows these bread natural divisions. In the three sandy 
General character of the telts & is ll 8bt, with an uneven or undulating surface. Else- 
soil - where it is chiefly loam, turning to stiff day in the depressions 

and in the river lands. The best part of the district is in the centre a deep belt on 
each side of' the Kali nadi, except on the east bank in pargana Pahasu, The part on 
the west side of the river is perhaps slightly superior to that on the east, and as it pos¬ 
sesses canal irrigation, ranks higher in agricultural value. 

In other parts of the district there are small detached tracts of equally, or almost 
equally, good quality. In particular, on the east side in the region drained by I,he 
Choya, and on the west in the region drained by the “ Pathwaha Bahu,” are blocks 
much superior to their surroundings in excellence of soil. 


Tbc kliddlr or lowlands. 


8. It remains to describe the lowlands or khddir of the 
Jumna and Ganges. 


That of the Jumna is by far the most extensive. In the parganas of Dadri and 
Dankauv, in tahsfl Sikandrabad, it forms a wide tract of country, 
riic Jumna t ia u - extending back from the river a distance that varies from about 
nine miles at the north to about five at the south. At its widest point the klmdir here 
measures about ten miles from tlie bank of the Jumna to the crest of the upland. At 
some prehistoric time the stream of the great river must have overrun all this area and 


it is still easy to see how at Loksir and Dankaur it must have been turned off by the 
reefs of hard day it there encountered and forced into a more westerly course. But 


in historic times the river seems to have kept fairly to its present line, and its shillings in 
recent years have been inconsiderable. Nearly all this lowland is old settled country 
and the only fluctuating cultivation is along the immediate banks of the Jumna and. 


in a less extent, of the other streams that traverse it. The head works of the Agra 
Canal have protected the villages next immediately below them. But a series of spurs 
have been erected lower down on the western bank and have turned the stream against 
this district. Some of the villages on this side have lost heavily, and it has been found 
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necessary to propose reductions of their revenue. As the deepstream rule prevails, 
they have no chance of recovering’ their losses. Generally speaking 1 , the tendency of 
the river at present seems to he eastward. But all the villages exposed to change have 
now been brought under quinquennial assessment, and the revenue can be adjusted to 
any local alterations of the stream. 

The deposit of the Jumna is inferior. It contains a large intermixture of sand 

and does not produce first class crops. In the riverain villages 
Its soil. 1 ° 

where the lowlands are submerged, the crops have to be sown 

immediately on the subsidence of the water, or the seed will not germinate. In the 

older and better formed lands which extend hack towards the centre of the kluidir, the 

soil is still sandy and there is generally a substratum of pure sand which drains away 

the surface moisture. In hollows and depressions there are deposits of good alluvial clay 

which yield well. .But the “ Jumnaoti ” soil, as it is called, is undoubtedly of an 

inferior type. Except immediately along the river, the autumn crops are regularly 

grown. But for different reasons the spring harvest is far the most considerable. There 

is some tamarisk and grass jungle along the river, and in a few places in the interior 

a large growth of date palms. Notwithstanding the presence still of much waste, both 

culturable and barren, it must be sai l that the lowland of the Jumna is much more 

steadily and highly cultivated than the Ganges lowlands or indeed than land generally 

in such position. 

9. The central part of this tract is drained by two small rivers which run down it 
. and discharge into the Jumna; these are the Hindan and the 

Ttc Hmdan river. . 

Bhuriya. Iho ilindun is at tunes a considerable stream, though 
only by the goodwill and pleasure of the Canal Department. In the Meerut district 
a short way across the border it has been canalised and connected with the Jumna by an 
escape. It can therefore bo either reinforced by the waste water of the Ganges Canal, 
or its own natural supply can be diverted to feed the Agra Canal and irrigate lands 
on the western side of the Jumna. In the rains, when it is left to itself, the Ilindan 
carries down considerable floods and, from the nature of the soil through which it 
passes, its waters hold a fine rich deposit which fertilizes all the land within its influence. 
Tliis deposit, known as bull, requires to he renewed every few years. After this it is 
apt to get exhausted and reft is produced, and the land deteriorates extremely till its 
fertility is restored by a fresh flood. In their ordinary state the villages along the 
Hiudau are extremely productive. Owing to the floods, the rain crops are more or less 
precarious, but the spring harvest yields an abundant return for very little labour. 


The Ilindan at present falls into the Jumna at the very bottom of pargana Dadri, 
about 13 miles in a straight line from where it entered the district. About four miles 
above its mouth two channels, one artificial and one natural, connect it with the 
Bhuriya, and the bulk of its waters had begun in 1830-87 to transfer themselves to the 
latter stream. It would be well if this diversion were assisted and encouraged. It 
would prolong the course of this fertilizing stream about 15 miles and immensely 
improve the country through which it would pass, enriching the present cultivation and 
rendering culturable much that is now utterly barren and waste. The Canal Depart¬ 
ment, fearing claims for damages if the Bhuriya (used as a canal escape) were permitted 
to overflow, wore trying to train back the Ilindan into its old channel. A suggestion 
on the subject was made to the Canal Department and tlic District Officer. 


10. The Bhuriya 

The Bhuriya river. 


is a small stream which runs parallel to the Ilindan and usually 
two or three miles to the cast of it. But the windings of the 
two sometimes bring them close together, and there are con¬ 


necting channels by which the Bhuriya is fed from the larger stream. It also receives 
much water by percolation from the uplands and, though very diminutive where it 


begins at the top of the district, is quite a respectable little river when it joins the 
Jumna about miles lower down. In general characteristics it much resembles the 


Hindan and carries, like it, a deposit of fertilizing clay j but its volume of water is too 


2u 
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small to produce any great results, and so its good effects are confined generally to 
a narrow strip along its banks. In the lower part of its course, where even in the 
rains it seems restricted to a deep and well marked channel, it exercises little beneficial 
influence. Were it reinforced by the waters of the Iliudan it could not fail to spread 
fertilization. 


The upper kliadir. 


11. Where the valley of the Hindan and Bhuriya docs not reach the foot of 
the uplands the intervening land is unspeakably had. Close to 
the slope the ground is usually lowlying, and here the moisture 
has oozed to the surface, bringing with it the saline matter with which this soil 
is largely intermixed, further out the soil is drier, but almost as sterile, and tbe saline 
elements break out in efflorescence. This part is either a salt marsh or a salt waste in 
which even grass will not grow. Where it improves the chief vegetation is the date 
palm and (lab grass winch even buffaloes do not care to eat. For want of a better name 
this part has been called the upper kliiidir. The little cultivation in it is of the most 
wretched description, the villages are miserably poor and the inhabitants subsist chiefly 
by other means than agriculture. Fortunately the aroa of the upper khadir is not 
large, aud few villages lie wholly within it. 


12. The rise from the lowland to the upland is not everywhere abrupt. At the top 
IV intermediate slope () f pargana Dadri it is about a mile and a half from tbe crest 

Between Iniigorand klmdir. ( p nvu to the veal alluvial plain, and at the bottom of pargana 
Dankaur the descent is also very gradual, Elsewhere it is steeper, but, as a rule, the 
slops is everywhere cultivated and sometimes the cultivation is superior to that immedi¬ 
ately above or below. It is geuerally irrigable from wells near tbe top, which, owing to 
the slope, command a large area. The soil in this section is generally “ pilot a ” and always 
light and sandy, whatever its classification, Where the line of the high land is distinct 
and well marked the rise from the plain is generally about 150 or 200 feet j but often 
the slope is so gradual that it would be difficult to say where the high land ended and 
the lowland began. A favourite site for the village is just ou the edge of the high 
ground, and in these villages the barn land is on the slope or at its foot, 

13. In pargana Jewar, which lies south of Dankaur, the stream has worked right 

. 1 iack to the hard high bank and leaves but little khadir land 

<lir. in the upper part of the pargana. At Ballablmagar, about half¬ 

way down, a lofty projecting reef of firm clay and kankar soil throws the current 
abruptly west and forms a large alluvial plain, from three and a half to four miles wide, 
which extends to the border of the district, about five miles from north to south. This is 
tbe only extensive tract of khadir land in pargana Jewar. It presents the usual features 
of the ordinary Jumna khadir above described. Tbe soil, as a rule, is -sandy and 
inferior, but it is fairly free from the reh which appears in such an aggravated form in 
parts of Dadri aud Dankaur. There is here none of the salt marsh and salt waste which 
characterize the upper kh hlir.” This may reasonably be attributed to the circumstance 
that there is much less canal water supplied to the adjoining high ground. Jt is this 
canal water which, percolating down from above, oozes to the surface in the lowlands, 
bringing with it the saline matter with which the soil in these situations is impreg¬ 
nated. The supply iu pargana Jewar appears to be too small to produce any marked 
result. 


There is no river in this part of the khadir. The surface water finds its way 
direct into the Jumna. 

Id. The Ganges kliadir differs very much from that of the Jumna. The stream 
runs close to the high bank, and there is not that wide stretch 
Thu ('ranges khadir. 0 f settled country with old aud permanent cultivation which 

has been described in the lowlands of the western river. As a rule, the kliadir of the 
Ganges is a narrow fringe along the foot of the hard clay cliff, and throughout most of 
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its length there is no cultivation except of a fluctuating character. But the clay soil 
left by the Ganges is much superior to the sandy deposit of the Jumna, aud where 
circumstances have permitted its proper cultivation it yields most bountiful harvests. 
This occurs at two points. At Mubarikpur near the south of pargana Ahar and again 
at Ramghat in pargana Dibhai the river encounters a hard kankar or clay reef which 
throws it east and protects the villages lying lower down the stream. At Barn ghat 
the protection is further secured by the defensive works of the Lower Ganges Canal, 
Behind these bulwarks the rich alluvial soil is regularly cultivated, produces crop of the 
best descriptions and pays very high rents. The ground is naturally moist. Evan 
sugarcane is grown without artificial irrigation. Shallow wells worked by a lever 
can be made at any point and are extensively used for garden crops. 

Except at these few favoured spots, the Ganges khadir cultivation is generally 
confined to melon beds and a comparatively small area of cereals with a little sugarcane. 
The waste is usually covered with heavy grass and tamarisk jungle that harbours droves 
of wild pigs, and their depredations no doubt restrict the area of khadir cultivation by 
rendering it insecure and unprofitable. 

15. The Kali nadi has a narrow and well marked valley, depressed below the surface 
„ ,, of the surrounding country and traversed by a slugo-ish and 

winding stream which even m the dry season is kept full by per¬ 
colation. After heavy local rain it occasionally overflows and floods the whole valley. 
In 1885 a phenomenal rainfall caused a flood of almost incredible proportions, which 
wrought great havoc all along its course and swept away numerous bridges as well as 
the Nadrai aqueduct. The same flood also devastated the Choya valley and there 
as well as here is known to the people as the “ naoroza ” from the nine days’ rain 
which produced it. 

Up to the time of last settlement the valley lands were very productive and highly 
cultivated. But the introduction of the canal and the use of the river as a. canal escape 
led to their saturation and to the development of reh which almost entirely destroyed 
their fertility. Mr. It. G. Currie was obliged to revise their assessment and remit 
revenue on them to the amount of Its. 5,516 annually. Measures were subsequently 
taken by the Canal Department to straighten and shorten the channel by cutting 
through the numerous loops and bends which impeded its sluggish current. Some im¬ 
provement was thereby undoubtedly effected. At the same time the further extensions 
of the canal rendered the use of the escapes unnecessary, but this relief was partially at 
least neutralized by the introduction of surface water from drainage cuts made to tail 
into the river. In the meantime another agency has been at work against which all 
preventive measures are powerless. The general rise of the water level by percolation 
from the canal has produced the same effect on the lowland of the Kali nadi as it has 
produced in the upper khadir of the Jumna already described. 

The depth of this valley below the surface of the upland is generally as great as the 
depth of the spring level in the upland wells, and but for the drainage of the river much 
of the valley would probably be always under water. As it is much of it is swampy aud 
much of it is saturated for the greater part of the year. The river is unequal to the 
task of draining off the excess moisture for more than a very short distance from 
its channel. Hence it is that the cult arable land is always found on the river hank 
and the worst land at the bottom of the slope. The intermediate space is ordinarily 
inferior. Under these conditions it is only natural to find that the valley lands suffer 
from constant saturation, that the reh though diminished is still potent and that these 
defects are most strongly marked iu the most lowlying parts and on the west bank 
where the canal is close at hand. On both sides the condition depends much on the 
season. When the rains are scanty and the river is low the ground is better drained 
and both the area and quality of the crops improve. 
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There are no grounds for anticipating any material improvement in the present con¬ 
dition of the Kali uadi valley. The mischief, it is feared, must bo treated as permanent 
and irremediable. The cultivation, as far as can be foreseen, will always be inferior 
and much of it fluctuating. An enterprising proprietor might possibly do much, 
by a system of subsoil drainage, but there are no signs of enterprise among proprietors. 
The remitted revenue was reimposed 11 years ago, when cultivation ol: some sort 
became again practicable. The recovery ol the land was far from complete, though 
a considerable area was cultivated and a still further area was and is enlturable. With, 
the settlement impending proprietors have not thought it advisable to encourage recla¬ 
mation. The reiiuposition of the suspended revenue was attended by no hardship 
because the great rise in rents since last settlement had both increased the general assets 
enormously and had made this land as valuable for revenue purjAses in its deteriorated 
condition as it was then in its full and unimpaired fertility. 


In some parts there is a good deal of valuable spontaneous produce in the shape 
of thatching grass. Kabul trees also grow freely in many places, unsuited lor agricul¬ 
ture, and the land might bo turned to useful and remunerative purpose by forming 
plantations of this valuable timber. 

16. The Choya can scarcely be described as a river or stream till below Dibhai, 

where it commences to have a well marked channel. Above 
The Clioya kliadir. , ... ... , , . . ,. 

that point it is a series of connected depressions, sometimes 

.forming wide swamps and sometimes narrowing into a defined bed. Its character 

seems to have changed considerably in recent years. At last settlement it was not 

recognised by the Settlement Officer as a continuous waterway, and no mark of it 

appears in the maps of parganas Anupshahr and Khar. The general rise in the spring 

level throughout the district, which lias taken place since last settlement, naturally 

shows the most obvious effects in such a formation as these lowlands,. There is now a 

more or less connected and defined stream passing down the centre of the valley. Lands 

shown on the old maps as cultivated fields were found on the present inspection to be 

under water for the whole or nearly the whole of the year. When the village maps 

were corrected the area of previous cultivation actually thrown out was found to be 

2,301 acres, of which 1,113 acres were actually under water and the remainder too 

saturated for sowings. Beyond this again was a large and undefined area, which, 

though not positively unculturable, had become soured or impoverished and ceased to 

yield full harvest. 

It is not possible to ascertain precisely how long the present state of affairs has 
taken to develope. The deterioration has been of gradual growth 

Causes ot deterioration. 

and has apparently not yet reached its full extension. I here 
is no doubt it has been going on for many years. But it appears to have received a 
considerable accession in the last four or five years of abnormal rainfall. The pheno¬ 
menal flood of 1885, known to the people as the naoroza, which 
caused such havoc along the Kali nadi, was equally disastrous 
in its way along the Choya and inflicted damage from, which the riverain villages 
have not yet recovered. If this were the sole cause, it might bo confidently expected 
that the affected tract would recover itself in the course of a few normal years. But 
there is reason to fear that a more permanent cause is at work. The swamping and 
saturation of the Choya lands are but the visible signs of a move¬ 
ment of the general water level which seems of a permanent 
character. The Anupshahr branch canal runs down the narrow strip of land that lies 
between the Granges and the Choya. It has been open for irrigation through pargana 
Ahar since 1866-67, and was extended to parganas Anupshahr and Dibhai in 1878-79.. 
It seems impossible to doubt that the water level has been thereby affected, and that 
the influence is likely to he permanent. The deterioration is both most extensive and 
of oldest; standing in the Ahar pargana, where the canal lias been longest funning. 
The effect on earthen wells of the disturbance of the water level is most marked to the 
cast of the Choya, where the canal runs, and though there are special causes which no 


Abnormal rains. 


TIu canal. 
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doubt exaggerate this effect, yet, with every allowance for these causes, the western 
villages certainly seem less affected. There is in fact much reason to apprehend that 
the lands along the Choya are now experiencing the same fate which overtook the valley 
of the Kali nadi. The progress of the mischief has been less rapid here, as the volume 
of water in the Anupshalir branch is so much smaller than that which passes down the 
main Ganges Canal. But the mischief appears in each case aseribable to the same 
cause. 


As yet there has been very little development of rch in the Choya lands. But it 
has begun to show itself in some of the upper villages of Ahar, 
where the deterioration is oldest and most extensive. 


The present deterioration and the very uncertain future of the lands which lie 
Treatment of the Choya within the influence of the Choya have rendered it necessary 

kw'la. to exercise the greatest care in their assessment. The fields 

thrown out of cultivation have been discriminated in the record, and so far as possible 
the precarious lands have been marked off. As a rule, the former have been exempted 
altogether from assessment, and for the latter due allowance has been made in the 
rating. So far as the assessing officer can foresee, the jamas now assessed can continue 
to be paid, but it would be rash to predict that a read justment of them cannot in any 
contingency become necessary. It may not be out of place here to suggest that much 
Suggestions for improve- might be done to mitigate, if not avert, the mischief above 

described. If the channel of the river were deepened and 

straightened where one now exists, and a channel excavated where there is none, a 
regular flow of water would be established and accelerated, existing swamps would be 
drained and saturated lands relieved of their superfluous moisture. It would be too 
sanguine to expect a complete restoration of the old fertility, but much improvement 
might fairly be anticipated. The people would probably be found willing to assist 
with free labour in the off season if the work were laid out and supervised by Govern¬ 
ment officials. The experience of the Kali nadi does not afford much hope that the 
work would be directly remunerative to Government, but conditions here are rather 
more favourable. The advantage to the people, and therefore the indirect profit to 
Government, promises to be substantial. The question of draining canal-irrigated 
districts is one which will have to he seriously faced. The Government may probably 
consider it advisable to repair, even by unproductive outlay, mischief which can he traced 
to its own actions, and which deteriorates private property and seriously impairs the 
general health of the population. 


17. The lakes in the district are few, small and shallow. The most extensive are 
at Aurangabad Chandokh and Mustafabad in pargana Shikar- 
pur, about Aurangabad in pargana Barran and at Ahmad- 
gavh in pargana Paliasu. But none is of any real importance, and they all contract 
in dry seasons to very small dimensions. 


18. In the western parganas at a number of localities large shallow ponds have 
Temporary ponds due to formed in recent years under the combined influence of abnormal 
rise of water level. rains and the permanent rise in the water level due apparently 

to the action of the canal. The most important arc in Bil Akbarpur, Naibasti and 
Chandauli of pargana Dadri; Sunpera, Aliabad and Gangraul of pargana Sikandrabad; 


Thasrana and Amipur of pargana Dankaur; Firozpur, Sarangpur, Saunda Ilabibpur 
and Saryal of pargana Kliurja and Kallupur and Mancliar of pargana Jewar. There 
arc many smaller ones in other villages. Most of these lakes dry up wholly or partially 
for a portion of the year, but not soon enough or long enough to permit cultivation. 

In a series of dry seasons they will no doubt improve. In 
four villages marginally shown the damage was so extensive 
and the future so uncertain that it was found necessary fio 
propose a temporary settlement for five years only. In thes 
and 151 others, where the mischief was sufficiently serious 
3 b 


Village. 
Aliabad 

Bil Akbarpur 
i'irozpur 
TAubaimuadpur mi 
ra Badhgaou , 


Pargana. 

Sikandara- 

bad. 

Badri. 

Kliurja. 

Ditto, 
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to affect tlic assessment, though not to necessitate .1 special settlement, the area found to 
be actually under water at inspection was 5,6.16 acres, and besides this a further area 
of 1,527 acres had not dried up enough to permit sowings. In assessing the revenue 
allowance was made in each ease according to its particular conditions. Besides this 
land actually thrown out. of cultivation, a large, but undefined and undelinable, area in 
these and other villages bad become so saturated or soured that it ceased to yield full 
crops, and this also affected the revenue assessment by diminishing the rent or by require 
ing a moderation of the demand which cannot be precisely formulated in figures. 

Drainage on a larger scale than anything yet attempted would undoubtedly relieve 
the waterlogged tracts, but there is little or no prospect that the outlay on it would 
be direct!}' productive. The indirect, advantages promise to he very considerable. 


19, In all parts of the district formations arc, found which are locally known as 

dahar. Those are depressions overgrown with thatching grass 
DdUars. or other rank vegetation. They are usually more or less under 

water in the rains, hut they soon dry up. The soil is always firm clay and they aio 
often cultural>le, but the spontaneous produce, particularly near towns, is valuable and 
yields so good an income that reclamation is rarely undertaken. 

20. There is little eulturable land under jungle now left in the district. About 

Dyanntpur in pargana .rewar and Ilazratpur, pargana Shikar- 
' 1 "" s ' 0- pur, there are considerable tracts of very heavy dluik. But 

elsawliere the surviving jungle is generally dliith and thorn hushes scattered over vacs/' 
soil. Of this there is a good deal in all parts, but it can scarcely be called eulturable 
and is probably more valuable for its natural growth than it would be if brought under 
the plough. 

21. It may not be out of place here to obseyve that the 
Absence of grazing grounds. a j. S(>u( , e 0 £ i al w 0 waste grazing grounds does not seem to affect 

the broed or maintenance of cattle with which the district is as fully stocked as its 
requirements demand. The experience of this district points rather to the conclusion 
that cattle can he better and more economically maintained by breaking up the land and 
devoting a portion of it to fodder crops than by maintaining arable lands as grazing 
reserves. 


22. The absence of natural jungle is uot compensated by any abundance of artifi¬ 
cial plantations. The district is a poorly wooded one. In the 
f,r0V0s- western and central parts the soil does not seem naturally well 

suited to the growth of the mango, and on many of the large estates the jealousy of 
the proprietors or their grasping character lias restrained the plantation of trees by 
the tenantry. The eastern parganas, where the soil is more favourable and the manage- 
ment move considerate, possess finer and more numerous groves. 


The most characteristic and the most generally useful tree is the babul or kikar 
(Acacia Arabics). It flourishes everywhere, in good soil and bad, grows rapidly, does 
comparatively little injury to cultivation and supplies excellent timber for agricultural 
and domestic purposes. 

26. There have always been considerable wsar plains in all parts of the district 
except, on the sandy ridges. A comparison with the maps and 
i:sar plains. books of last settlement does not afford any reason to 

believe that there has anywhere been a material extension of these tracts. But in other 
localities reh lias certainly appeared where it did not exist before 
or at least did not, exist in a form which affected cultivation. 
The chief of these localities are the valley of the Kali uadi and the khadir of the Jumna, 
to both of which reference has already been made. Elsewhere also in various parts of 
the western parganas along the line of the Ganges Canal and its more important 
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distributaries the same phenomenon may he notice!. Instances may he cited such, 
as Kutaina of pargana Klnirja; Jalalabad, Cliingrnoli of pargana Jewai ; Aurangabad 
of pargana Aghauta; Asgliarpur Bisaliri of pargana Dadd ; Aliabad, pargana Sikan- 
drabad. The reh is not usually sufficient to absolutely prevent cultivation over exten¬ 
sive areas, but. it injures and stunts the crops. The development appears undoubtedly 
due to the rise in water leVcl and must be set down to the action of the canal. It 
m.av possibly have been aided by abnormal rains or surface floods, but these arc nothing 
new and would not alone have introduced reh where it did not exist before. In a few 
cases the reclamation of jungle land has also been followed by the development of 
reh and the reclamation was encouraged, if not caused by the introduction of canal 
irrigation. But in such eases the land appeared exhausted by the excessive use of 
canal water and constant overcropping. It is reasonable to suppose that in such 
instances the development of reh may be duo to exhaustion and might not have 
occurred under a belter system of cultivation. 


In the eastern half of the district no extension of reh has been observed. Even 
the Choya lands have yet showed little signs of it. This seems to connect the develop¬ 
ment of it in the western parganas directly with the canal, as the other conditions are 
much the same. But the Aiuipsha.hr branch canal has only been open in pargana 
Altar since 1860-67 and in parganas Amipshahr and Dibltai since 1878-79. The volume 
of water passing down it is very small compared with that carried by the Ganges Canal 
and its large distributaries. There is no reason to believe that (except perhaps in the 
Choya) it will ever influence the spring level and surface drainage sufficiently to add to 
the area infected by reh, 

21. Taking the district as a whole, the extension of usar or reh in any shape since 
last settlement, has not been serious, and outside the Kali nadi 
Spread of usar and / eh. va j[ 0 y the new area actually sterilized or permanently thrown 

out of cultivation by it is absolutely inconsiderable. In some instances at least there 
is reason to believe that any loss of productive power which has occurred is due as 
much to the abuse us to the use of canal water, and that the cultivators are alive to this 
fart, Eor other reasons a system of drainage may be necessary, but so far as mischief 
from reh is concerned no special remedial measure can here be suggested except such 
improvement as the canal officers may from time to time find it possible to effect in the 
alignment of watercourses and the distribution of the sluices (kalula). 


25. It is said that this used to he one of the healthiest districts in the province ; 

hut for the three years during which settlement operations have 
Climate and .lunf.dl. ] J( , en ; u progress it has certainly been extremely unhealthy. 

Malarial fever of a, quartan type lias raged throughout the district; probably not a 
sino'le man, woman or child lias escaped it altogether. Other diseases, as might be ex¬ 
pected, have followed in train, and in 1887 there was a smart outbreak of epidemic 
cholera which carried off several of the leading settlement officials. The illness of the 
stuff has interfered generally with flic progress of the work. If. is probable that this 
state of affairs was to some extent abnormal, due to repeated seasons of excessive rain 
combined with an artificially raised water level. 


By the courtesy of Professor Ilill, the Meteorological Reporter, a statement has 
been prepared of the rainfall from the earliest year for which observations exist. It 
■will be found in Appendix XII. One table gives the monthly and annual rainfall 
with the mean of all the years observed. A second table shows the total rainfall in 
each of the two chief agricultural seasons. 

It will be seen that the mean annual rainfall is 20A inches. In lSS t it reached 
35'9, in 1885 39-1.5, in 1886 36-71, in 1887 33 - S2 and in 1S8S 29-92 inches. This 
uinigue succession of abnormal seasons would account for some of the specially in¬ 
salubrious conditions of recent years. 

Omittim- the few very early years and commencing only from 1862-63, the fol¬ 
lowing table shows the character of each season in the several years as judged by its 
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proportion per cent, to the mean fall deduced from as many years as the records are 
available 


Under 

60 per cent. 

50 to 75 
per cent. 

75 to 100 
per cent. 

100 to 125 
per cent. 

125 to 150 
per cent. 

Over 

150 per cent. 

Kharif. 

Babi. 

Kharif. 

Babi. 

JKliavIf. 

Rabi. 

ICharff. 

Rabi* 

Kharif. 

Bab!. 

Kharif. 

Babi. 

1808 

1803 

1801 

1800 

18G3 

1867 

1867 

1 

1808 1 

1862 

1805 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1804 

1805 

1873 

i 

18G6 

1869 

1870 

1872 

1873 

1877 

1884 

1880 

1883 

1874 

1870 

1879 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1881 

187t 


1885 



187G 


1885 

1878 

1871 

1872 

18S3 

1875 





1882 


1887 

1880 

1875 

18SS 

i 1889 

1880 





1 

1884 

1 

1888 

1881 

1880 

1 


1887 








1882 












1889 









It will be seen from the above table that of the last 29 years about half were 
years of average or very fair rainfall, and tint the excessively wet years were consider¬ 
ably more numerous than the dry ones. 


The following table is interesting ns showing the influence o-n irrigation of varia¬ 
tions in rainfall. 1290 fasli was about a normal year, 1291 fasli a year of scanty and 
1292 fasli a year of excessive rain. The decrease in rainfall corresponds with the increase 
in irrigation. Comparing the rabi figures of 1290 fasli with those of 1292 fasli, the com¬ 
paratively smaller percentage of irrigation in the latter year may be ascribed to the 
fact that the land retained sufficient moisture from the preceding heavy kharif rains. —- 




1290 F. 
(1882-83.) 

1291 F. 
(1883-84.) 

1 

1292 P. 
(1881*85.) 

Total rainfall from Juno to October 


18*51 

10-57 

3575 

Percentage of kharif area irrigated ... 

... 

32-5 

41-2 

24-4 

Total rainfall from November to May 


3'G3 

015 

1*1)5 

Percentage of rabi and zaid urea irrigated... 

••• 

54-3 

G6-2 

39-5 


CHAPTER II. 

Fiscal Divisions or the District and its Economic Condition. 

28. The foregoing description explains the physical features of the district. It 
has beeu given in some detail because it has an important bearing on the division 
into assessment circles, which have been formed topographically, and on the deter¬ 
mination of rates which are influenced by advantages of soil and irrigation. 
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The fiscal divisions. 


27. For fiscal purposes the district is divided into four 
talislls and thirteen parganas thus distributed :— 


Tahsfl. 

Pargana. 

K5 

N 

5 

3 

o 

fH 

o 

3 

ft 

VTi 

i-c; 

cS 

s 

o 

tol 

o 

£ 

to 

Total area (square 
miles). 

Cultivated area 
(square miles). 

Uncultivated area 
(square miles). 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

Past. 

Present. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

0 

7 

8 

m 

10 

.A *£ \ 

Sihandrubad ... 

155 

410 

157*8 

157*8 

102*8 

111*0 

65*0 

40*8 

® s $ ] 

Dadri ... ... 

178 

410 

215*8 

21.5*0 

139*5 

150*3 

70*3 

58*7 

* 2 C 

Daukaur ... 

12(5 

200 

153*3 

150*7 

88*0 

91*0 

G5‘3 

58*8 


Total 

430 

1,041 

520*0 

523*5 

330*3 

359*2 

100*0 

104*3 

t; ( 

Karan 

145 

300 

iio-o 

MOT 

00*8 

100*2 

49*2 

39*0 


Agauta ... ... 

01 

200 

100*0 

100*4 

72*2 

77*3 

28*4 

23’t 

a-g ) 

Siyuna ... 

83 

211 

140*0 

141*0 

05*8 

107*2 

45-1 

33*8 

R A 

Sliikarpur 

85 

184 

00*4 

90*4 

56*0 

02*2 

30*8 

34*2 


Total 

404 

1,015 

477*0 

477*0 

315*4 

340*0 

102*5 

131*0 

£. * C 

Kliurja ... 

1(12 

315 

102*4 

192*4 

120*7 

129*8 

05*7 

03 0 


Jevvar ... 

05 

205 

143*2 

1 12*0 

00*8 

103*8 

52*4 

388 

to c 

Pahasu ... 

103 

193 

127*1 

127*2 

85* 1 

83*0 

42*0 

41*2 


Total 

300 

713 

403*7 

402*2 

302*‘G 

310*0 

loo-i 

145*0 

p- js ( 

1 Dibai 

148 

204 

170*1 

175*1 

123*0 

]lt8 

5^‘5 

0LC3 

SJ i 

Amipshahr ... 

100 

147 

122*0 

122*0 

82*5 

81*1 

30 5 

37*0 

■< UJ ^ 

Abar ... 

130 

200 

1 t7-a 

152*2 

01*7 

108 3 

53*0 

43*9 


Total 

300 

■ 041 

44.5*4 

440*3 

207*b 

307 - 

1174 

142*1 


District Total 

1,013 

3,440 

1,912*9 

2bpi2*9 

1,240*1 1,329*1 

| 600*1 

583*0 


Increase of cultivation. 


Wilful deterioration. 


The variations in total area since the last settlement are due to changes in the 
alluvial villages along the Ganges and Jumna whose boundary, 
except in the case of five villages in pargana Anupshahr, alters 
with the movements of the deepstream. Cultivation has spread more or less in every 
pargana except Dibai and Pahasu where it has fallen off owing 
to the action of two or three large proprietors* who, following 
the traditions of the past, have thrown considerable areas of land out of cultivation in 
*K. Abdul Gbufur Khan, ^he hope of thereby securing an easy assessment. The waste 
1 k! Mashuq AUKhan, rais in these parganas, has further been aided by the extremely 
°Mubamiimd imdad Ali severe management of the Lalldiani family, who possess a large 
Khan, rai.-i of KaUlya. proportion of them. The deterioration of the Kali nadi valley 
and the appropriation of land in connection with the Lower Ganges Canal have also 
contributed something. 

28. There is still a considerable amount of unbroken culturablc waste in pargana 
Jewar and some villages of Sliikarpur, and in a few isolated 
Cultmablc waste. estates elsewhere. Put the exceptions are few, and taking the 

district as a whole, the cultivation has now reached a very high limit. The remaining 
waste is either barren or required for purposes ancilliary to agriculture, and no further 
extension of any importance must be expected in the cultivated area. 


The figures in Appendix Y (village Statement I) show 70.306 acres of culturablc 
waste and 1,12,14*9 acres of old fallow, in all 1,82,4*55, representing about 20 per cent, on 
the cultivated area. Owing to faulty classification in the past records, the distinction of 
old fallow and culturablc waste has been neglected, and the great bulk of the land 
entered under the former denomination really belongs to the latter. At last settle¬ 
ment things were much worse, as nearly the entire waste was shown as old fallow owing 
to confusion between “ bunjar la dim ” and "parti kadim.” The error has been 
corrected so far as it could he removed without special enquiry. But it does not in any 
way affect the assessment as neither class of land was assessed to revenue, and it was 
not deemed advisable, merely to secure a correct classification, to undertake an inquisi¬ 
tion which could scarcely fail to give rise to the belief that the waste and fallow were 

4-b 
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bciiig- assessed to revenue, and which would certainly have : opened the door to much' 
annoyance and corruption. 

At last settlement the combined area of culturalde waste and old fallow was 
‘2,85,605 acres, which has now been reduced by 53,150 acres. A considerable area 
of land classed as barren at last settlement lias turned out to be arable and has been 
brought under the plough. 

29. The area under groves has increased from 3,681 acres to 8,629, As a rule, groves 

„ , , in this district arc of scarcely less value, than cultivated land. 

Grove lands. . . . ' 

An income is derived from the sale of the fruit, and the ground 
is commonly sown with rain crops or grows fodder grass. Tenants usually pay rent 
for their grove land. For > assessment purposes the following principles have been . 
„ , followed. If the grove land was owned by a tenant who paid rent 

How assessed. ... . . 

for it, it was assessed like any other land at its actual assets : 

if rent-free, it was exempted from revenue : if the grove was in the possession of a pro¬ 
prietor, it was exempted from revenue unless it was found to be cultivated by him, iu 
which ease it was treated as sir or khudk&slit: if the sayer produce was taken into 
account no rental assets were assumed or included in the assessment. The plantation 
of groves by tenants, like the construction of wells, is discouraged by most proprietors. 
They do not want to permit any rights or interests but their own to arise in land, and 
they do not like land removed from cultivation, the condition under which it can Lear 
the highest rent. 

30. There is a considerable difference between the class of proprietary tenures pre- 

Troprictary tenures, past vailing in the various parganas. This is a circumstance which 

and present. has much influence on rent and revenue. The following table 

gives the details for each parganaand tah.nl, both for the past and present settlement. 
The total number of malmls has increased from 1,803 to 3,440, and this multiplication 
has of course affected the comparative figures. But a good deal is also due to changes 
in classification, which has now been carefully effected. 


Mahals. 






Bliyficka- 

ra. 


Detail of 
col, 4 into 



Zamindari. 

Fattiddri. 

1 

& 

Pargana. 



cr- 

r) 

Pd 

-4-i 

<D 

9 

£ 

Perfect. 

Imper¬ 

fect. 

to 

04 

P 

O) 

</l 

41 

Cl 

cu 

-i-3 

w 

«8 

Pd 

Present. 

*tb 

o 

c3 

4J 

I 

£ 

5 

V 

1/1 

<o 

1£ 

(2 

. 

g 

35 

O' 

u 

* 

1 

2 

3 


0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

» c 

^ 5 s 
<s ,0 J 

wl ^ 

<a < 

pr? ) 
AT <A / 

« V 

M ( 

■3’S ( 

Sikandrabail 

Dadri ... ... 

Dankaur 

Talisfl Total „. 

Barau ... ... 

Afjauta 

Siyana 

Skikarpur ... 

Talisfl Total 

Kkurja 

Jcwar. ... ... 

Pahasu 

Talisfl Total 

Dibai 

Anupshakr ... 

Ahar 

Tahsfl Total 

District Total 

nr, 

100 

02 

239 

234. 

123 

7 

9 

1 

18 

21 

18 

19 
33 

20 

58 

08 

30 

134 

129 

54 

178 

201 

no 

416 

416 

209 

64 

51 

27 

175 

183 

98 

257 

598 

10 

54 

00 

73 

102 

317 

495 

1,041 

113 

456 

131 

71 

75 

80 

SKJtl 

201 

172 

148 

1 

10 

19 

17 

14 

8 

13 

19 

7 

13 

M 

16 

9 

17 

14 

20 

8 

11 

58 

50 

16 

11 

161 

111 

90 

120 

360 

290 

211 

184 

113 

76 

75 

57 

150 

125 

97 

01 

300 

103 

42 

80 

790 

11 

58 

52 

50 

53 

111 

482 

1,045 

321 

469 

H 

5 

0 

4 

24 

11 

H 

/ 

62 

30 

22 

51 

27 

12 

13 

27 

3 

15 

40 

11 

173 

108 

109 

315 

205 

193 

58 

24 

107 

107 

103 

66 

225 

515 

IS 

42 

104 

90 

4.3 

GO, 

390 

713, 189 

326 

no 

no 

129 

231 

142 

107 

11 

" 0 

17 

" 9 

30 

2 

8 

K 

m 


4 

2 

16 

175 

115 

144.) 

294 1 92 
147 j 32 
• 200 j 84 

142 

110 

83 

358 

543 

17 

2 (\ 

10 

50 

15 

22 

436 

641 208 

335 

1,200 

2,440 

02 

ISO 

202 

268 

273 

C40 

1,803 

3,440 860 

1,586 
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31. The distribution of the proprietary rights among the different castes is shown 
Caste of proprietors, past i n tlie annexed statement. It has been framed so as to contrast 
and present. the extent of land held by each at the last settlement with that 

now held. It shows also the method of alienation and the transfers which have taken 
place between members of the same caste. The extent of the proprietorship of each 
caste is shown in acres and in amount of revenue payable, as a mere enumeration of the 
number of villages and malials would indicate little. The prices recorded have been 
ascertained by enquiry from the parties concerned and verified as far as possible. This 
part of the subject will, however, be treated in connection with the fiscal history of 
the district. It is sufficient to remark here that the nominal recorded prices, though 
correct, are quite misleading as a real measure of the value of laud. 
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Past settlement. 

Present settlement. 

Transfer by order of court. 








To other castes. 

Between the same caste. 














Caste. 

Cl 

U 

ri 

'S 

•g 

O 

u 

1 

s 
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p 

A 

u 

1 

«H 

O 

C 

§ 

<y 

> 

o 

c 

w 

ri 

*j/3 

O 

ri 

4- 

< 

ri 

«w 

o 

u 

o 

>£> 

g 

3 

A 

CJ 

A 

in 

*H 

O 

o 

P 

ri 

Ci 

u- 

o 

M 

ct 

c 

< 

o 

"c 

Ch 

O 

ri 

P 

V 

1 

i 

% 

<£ 

a 

'G 

9 

p 

a 

9 

u 

c 

M 

1 

2 


m 

5 

6 

7 

8 

m 

D 

□ 

12 

13 


Awes. 


Rs. 

Acres. 


Rs. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Rs- 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Ahir 

13,3-45 

1,5$ 

18,157 

14,195 

2,332 

27,203 

40 

3,950 

08 

1 

185 

2 

2. Aiiar 

5,04! 

507 

4,801 

9,392 

1,010 

12,580 

... 

... 

..1 



Ml 

3. Brahman 

08,311: 

2,105 

72,401 

75,994 

4,071 

1,35,033 

2,767 

91,812 

2,89C 

595 

16,213 

527 

4. Banift i. 

85,00 L 

1,270 

85,964 

1,11,500 

3,300 

1,97,020 

2,920 

1,43,707 

3,370 

53 

3,100 

C9 

5. Bilocli >■ 

15,204 

151 

15,853 

9,879 

197 

22,515 

2,100 

74,250 

2,491 

1 

25 

1 

G. IVhat 

5,7112 

119 

5,900 

4,808 

213 

7,752 

25 

072 

20 

... 

... 

... 

7. Pathan 

70,181) 

7G5 

82,057 

83,707 

1,392 

1,42,136 

410 

22,052 

486 

1,303 

17,191 

1,706 

8. Tagn, iriBtla 

19,C81 

1,081 

23,018 

19,100 

1,704 

30,220 

87 

770 

79 

40 

775 

44 

9. Jftt 

1,00,477 

3,885 

1,88,701 

1,55,913 

5,990 

2,58,415 

1,332 

35,948 

1,472 

28,0-45 

46>SG5 

29,922 

10. Chamtir 

258 

27 

302 

133 

31 

218 

14 

930 

23 

... 

... 

... 

31. Rajput Hindu .. 

1,81,807 

7,359 

1,91,193 

1,02,371 

10,691 

2,00,847 

12,581 

2,78,532 

12,907 

4,430 

71,801 

4,289 














12, l)o., Musalmau, 

1,80,180 

2,388 

1,98,000 

1,79,388 

3,949 

3,29,353 

0,749 

78,736 

8,713 

3,085 

97,009 

3,938 

13. Suiyad 

73,312 

1,373 

70,939 

1,03,101 

2,198 

1,88,097 

877 

30,036 

030 

477 

42,929 

428 

14, Shiilili 

22,210 

1,72!) 

20,234 

19,723 

2,142 

35,905 

1,211 

41,195 

1,430 

9 

3,070 

139 

IS. European and 

81,04.4 

390 

00,495 

00,723 

82!) 

91,985 

10,880 

2,78,045 

huso 

Ml 

... 

• »* 

Eurasian. 













10. Eiiyasth 

70,803 

702 

82,952 

70,290 

9SS 

1,28,520 

675 

10,80" 

819 

138 

6,525 

177 

17. Government ... 

23,094 

1 

25,723 

13,870 

1 

15n 

1.0,205 

5,09,105 

10,100 

... 

... 

... 

18. Gujar, Hindu ... 

03,532 

5,407 

02,873 

08,864 

9,321 

88,225 

1,435 

21,560 

1,378 

252 

11,015' 

303 

10. Lodlia 

23 

11 

35 

260 

47 

029 

•. 1 


... 


... 

... 

20. Mughal 

2,371 

45 

1,044 

1,002 

110 

2,447 


... 

... 



... 

21. Mco ami Mewati, 

3 232' 

153 

■4,327 

2,070 

234 

7,553 

■1 


5 

... 

... 

#*• 

22 Miscellaneous 

585' 

71 

002 

5(53 

97 

983 

21 

836 

19 


... 


Hindu, 

1 












23. Do., Mus&lwan, 

l,87oj 

207 

1,531 

1,170 

320 

1,577 

379 

5,133 

283 

... 

... 

»*• 

Total 

11,80,708'31,5051 

12,36,375 

11,8-4,004 

52,337 

.9,?GjG50 

G0 3 870'1G,01,7o()| 

04,047 

38,489 

3,1 G,703 

41,545 




+ 81,406 













owner’s 
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Private transfer. 

For arrears of revenue. 

To other castes. 

Between the same caste. | 

To other castes. 

Between the same caste. 



O 






Q 




rS 
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I 

0) 

O 

o 

d 
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o 

cj 

<D 

o 

'u 

5 

■j 

c3 

CJ 

U 
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< 

P8 
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« 

-4 

P4 

M 
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]4 

15 

1C 

17 

18 

19 

j 

20 

21 

22 
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9 

Acres. 

11s. 

Its. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

•126 

42,848 

642 

25 

4,880 

55 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

218 

6,350 

179 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

13,727 

4,29,510 

15,442 

1,79(1 

70,277 

1,9H 

54 

447 : 

44 

... 

... 

... 

30,918 

7,03,345 

30,678 

2,668 

75,162 

i 

2,974 


| 

821, 

62 

... 

... 

... 

-1,132 

89,510 

4,139 

439 

22,556 

435 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

2,845 

61,093 

2,513 

870 

4,150 

878 

•• 

... 

... 


... 

... 

10,772 

2,24,547 

10,144 

3,383 

! 

3,422 
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1 

lit 

... 

1.41E 

51,002 

1,883 

711 

10,554 

741' 

I? 1 
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... 
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M* 

23,761 

0,27,550 
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12,262 
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i 
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| 
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1 
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17,039 
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1 
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... 

... 



... 

634 

26,266 

035 

1 
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1 
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... 
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1,01,426 
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1,14,413 
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I1ULANDSHAHR DISTRICT. 


The castes which have lost most heavily are the Rajputs, both Hindu and Musal- 
Cartes which have lost man, Europeans and Eurasians, Jats and Bilochis. Alienations of 
('round. Jut property have been chiefly on the Kuchesar t state, which 

was involved in long and costly litigation concerning the right of succession and was 


Juts, 


also compelled to defend a factitious law suit by a fraudulent 
claimant. A great deal of the alienated property was, however, 
bought up by other members of tbe same caste, and the smaller Jat properietors have 
been adding steadily to their landed possessions. So tbe total net loss of the caste 
is not great. Tbe European and Eurasian estate lias been reduced by the sale to the 
Raliasu rais of some villages owned by Mr. Sanders, a grantee 
and planter, and by the sale of tlie pri vate estate of tbe late 
Mr, T. lb Skinner to pay the debts of bis spendthrift son. The improvident liabits. 
of the other castes sufficiently explain their decadence. 


Europeans and Eurasians. 


Among the Musalman Rajputs the alienations have been by tbe small proprietors. 

The wealthy raises of the Lalkliani family have added to their 
landed property. 


Musalman llijputs. 


Cfl 


The two castes which have gained most largely and almost exactly to the same 
Castes winch have gain- extent are Saiyyads and Banias. The former is explained by the 
large purchases made hy Saiyad Mir Khan Sardar Bahadur. 
The latter needs no explanation; the natural tendency is for land to pass into 
the bands of the money-lending class. It might be added-, 
however, that, as a rule, the banias of this district, with the 
exception of the family known as “ Thakur Banias ” of Dibai, arc not bad landlords. 

Banins; their character as They are content with, a fair rent, and their management is 
landlords. much less vexatious and rapacious than that of many of the 

hereditary landowning classes. 

It will be observed with surprise, that the Gujars have not only held their own, 
Gujars. but actually added to their property. 


The decrease in Government estates is due to the sale and gift of a number of 
confiscated villages. It may be added here that a very careful 

Government property. J •/ 

record lias been made in the village khevvats of all lauds found 
in the possession of Government. 


32. A description of the cultivating castes has been given for each pargana in tbe 
Cultivating castes separate assessment reports. To recapitulate briefly,—the Gujars 

prevail iu the western parganas of Dadri and Daukaur; Jats 
in parganas Siyana, Agauta and Sikandrabad and a few villages of Jewar and Khurja; 

Ahirs in Sikandrabad and Agauta; Lodkas in Anupshahr, 
Dibai, Ahar, Skikarpur, Baran aud Rahasu; lYaclihis exist 
only in a few villages aloiflg the Ganges lowlands; Thakurs, 
Brahmans and the low or mixed castes; such as Chamfirs, Ale os, 
J hojhas, &e., are found everywhere, either in groups or scattered 
about from village to village. 


Gujars. 

J ats. 

Alnrs. 

Lodhas. 

Kachhis. 

Thakurs, Brahmans, ami 
mixed castes. 


The Aln'rs and Jats divide tbe honors of being the best cultivators. The Alhr is 
more minute and exact, devoting himself to his bara and believing in well irrigation. The 
Jat has a fine broad style, doing equal justice to all bis lands, with a preference for gene- 
Cliaractcr of each as ral crops and a liberal, but judicious, patronage of canal water, 
cultivators. Next, alK i V ery close, comes tbe Lodlia, frugal, laborious and a 

great rent payer; lie only wants the physique of the Jat to be his equal as a cultivator. 
Jkojhas are excellent husbandmen, but terribly quarrelsome. The Gujar is very much 
what circumstances make him. 'Where lie is under pressure or placed alongside skilful 
and industrious cultivators he does very well; where he is left to himself be is naturally 

idle and, lazy. The most disreputable cultivation in the district is in Ike Gujar villages 
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along the Jumna, where agriculture is earned on as a cover to less respectable pursuits. 
The Gujav has the physique of the Jat, and if he only had the other qualities, would be 
a valuable person. As if is, if the two are compared, it must he said that while the Jat 
is a good tenant, and a had landlord, the Gujar is a bad tenant and a worse landlord. 


Areas belli by cacti caste 
of cultivator. 


The following - table gives an approximate statement of the 
number of ploughs and area of land held by each caste :-** 
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Cultiva 



Pargatia. 

U 

2 

g 

a 

1 

P9 

Tbakur (Hindu). 

« 

s 

a 

■3 

3. 

Ja- 

HI 

p 

rj 


1 


•> 

4 

5 

6 


Number of ploughs 

612 

597 

1,385 

207 

909 

1. Sikamlrabad ... 

Average cultivation per plough ... 

10-55 

10-56 

10-55 

10-55 

10-55 


Total cultivation ... ... 

0,4-65 

0,297 

14,008 

2,184 

9,587 


' Number of ploughs 

385 

980 

1,579 

120 

285 

2. Dadri ... 

Average cultivatiou per plough 

n-oi 

] 1 -01 

11-01 

11-0 L 

11-01 


i Total cultivation ... 

4.238 

10,853 

17,380 

1,321 

3,137 


Number of ploughs 


565 

892 

302 

213 

3, Dankaur 

Average cultivation per plough 

... 

9-37 

9-37 

9-37 

9-37 


Total cultivation 

... 

5,293 

8,359 

2,830 

1,996 


Number of ploughs 

097 

2,148 

3,850 

629 

1,407 

Talisfl Total 

Average cultivation per plough. 

KHi 

10-44 

10-44 

10-44 

10-44 

< 

Total cultivation 

10,093 

22,145 

40,347 

6,335 

14,720 


Number of ploughs 

98 

515 

985 

511 

810 

4. liaran 

Average cultivation per plough ... 

Total cultivation 

9-50 

9-50 

9-56 

9-56 

9-56 


937 

4,923 

9,117 

4,885 

7,744 


Number of ploughs 

348 

4>0 

497 

533 

1,357 

5. Agauta 

Average cultivation per plough 

9-70 

0-70 

9-70 

9-70 

9-70 

Total cultivation 

3,374 

4,301 

4,819 

5,109 

13,101 


Number of ploughs . 


871 

003 

58 

2,147 

0. Siyana 

Average cultivation per plough 


10-18 

10-18 

1018 

10-18 

Total cultivation ... 

... 

8,870 

6,14,1 

591 

21,865 


Number of ploughs 

55 

1.015 

201 

26 

1,138 

7. Slnkarpur 

Average cultivation per plough 

Total cultivation 

10-15 

558 

1015 

10,302 

10-15 

2,049 

1015 

263 

1015 

11,550 

( 

Number of ploughs 

501 

2,851 

2,346 

1,128 

5,452 

Talisfl Total 

Average cultivation per plough 

9-K8 

fl-88 

9-88 

9-88 

9-88 


Total cultivation 

4,869 

28,459 

23,020 

10,908 

54,320 


Number of ploughs 

23 

1,539 

1,081 

1,082 

899 

8. Kliurja 

Average cultivation per plough 

10-89 

10-89 

10-89 

10-89 


Total cultivation 

250 

10,757 

18,305 

11,780 

9,790 


Nn mber of pi oijgh s 


870 

1,207 

159 

805 

9. Jewac ... 

Average cultivation per plough 

... 

13-73 

13 73 

13-73 

13-78 


. Total cultivation ... 


12,028 

17,390 

2,183 

11,877 

( Number of ploughs ... 


1,011 

1,107 

150 

283 

10. Pahasn 

Average cultivation per plough 

Total cultivation ... ... 


9-97 

9-97 

9-97 

997 


... 

10,077 

11,033 

1,495 

2,821 


' Number of ploughs 

23 

8,426 

4,055 

1,391 

2,047 

Talisfl Total .... 

Average cultivation per plough 

11-10 

250 

n-io 

11-40 

11-40 

11-40 
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BTJT ANTXSTl A1ITL TMSTUTOT. 


Tt would have been interesting; to know the average area of land cultivated by each 
Average area of land tenant. But this tlio record:; do not show. The average area 
by each cultivator. of each iulilhig is known, hut a holding gives only the land 
hold in each mahal under separate engagement.. Owing to the great subdivision of 
estates each tenant often holds lands in several maluils, and it is quite a common thing 
for him to hold land in different villages also. The records which are bymah&Jsdo not 
therefore give the entire holding of each tenant. But we are not entirely without 
information on the point. The ploughs have been carefully counted, and the foregoing 
statement shows that; the average area to each plough is 10‘49 acres. Mow very few 
tenants have loss than one plough and a very large number have more than one; so 
itj is certain that the average area of land cultivated by each tenant cannot he less 
than 1U"M) acres and must, be. more. Taking one part of the district with another, it 
would certainly not be an excessive estimate to place the average area as high as 12 
acres, and even a higher figure would not be unreasonable. This large average area of 
holdings would account for the liigii rent rate, combined with the general prosperity of 
the cultivating classes. 


Occujxmey area. 


83. The growth or decline of occupancy rights and the proportion of land now held 
by protected tenants will be considered in dealing with the 
fiscal history and rise of rents. But it may be briefly noted 
here that excluding proprietary cultivation, 5S'l percent, of the tenants’ land is now'held 
under occupancy rights, the proportion of the occupancy area to the entire rent paying 
area being 47*3. The figures show for the whole district a decided improvement on those 
of last settlement, though the destruction of occupancy rights on certain large estates 
has been deplorably great. 


31. No statistics arc here given of agricultural stock, because those available appear 
to be useless and misleading. But there is no doubt that the 

Agricultural stock. . . . . / 

district is well found m cattle of a good class, even though the 
prevalence of canal irrigation diminishes the demand for stock. Horsebreeding is 
largely carried on, and the annual fair is probably richer in breeders’ produce than any 
other show in the provinces. 


35, The general condition of the people is undoubtedly one of marked prosperity. 

ftciicrul condition of the ^ coiisidci.able anil lamentable exception must lie made of the 
tenantry of some of the large proprietors, chiefly in the parganas 
of Buhasu and Dibai. The rapacity of the management in the matter of rent cesses 
and forced, cultivation of indigo has distinctly lowered the standard in these villages 
much below that of the district at large, and is naturally at,tended with much discontent 
on the part of the tenants. But outside this black area, and apart from the physical 
deterioration of late years due to malarial influences, the condition of all classes would 
contrast favourably with that of almost any other part, of the provinces. Even the 
day labourers arc well-to-do and command fair wages and regular employment. 

The population (9,24,822 at last census) is nearly all rural and agricultural. There 
is no largo town, the most considerable being Khurin with a 

Population. . 3 ™ 

population oi 2/,190; but there are many local bazars and mar¬ 
kets in which produce finds a ready sale. The district; is well off in the way of communi- 
. cations, having two railways, the canal for navigation ami 

CouiiuimicatiORff. \ 1 UiiU 

numerous metalled and unmetalled roads. The only parts not 

fully open to access arc portions of the Jumna klnidir in parganas Badri and Dankaur, 

the north part of pargana Ahar and the south part of pargana .Dibai. 


There are no important manufactures, and the supply of artificers and artisans is 

rather deficient. The only trade worth mentioning is the export 

Manufactures ana trades. . " 1 

of agricultural produce. There are two cotton screws at Khurja, 

where cotton is pressed for export chiefly to Calcutta and Bombay. 
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The character of the crops calls for little remark. They consist nearly altogether 
Character of the crops °f the ordinary cereals—wheat, barley, gram and combinations 
and chief staples. thereof in the spring harvest; juar, biijra, maize and the low 

growing pulses in the rains. Oilseeds are a small crop, the principal being mustard 
and rape seed. Fodder crops, juar, guar, lucerne grass and oats (cut green) are grown 
over a considerable area. There is little sugarcane, and it is confined to a few localities, 
but lias been extending of late years. Indigo is a very large crop and might be very 
profitable, but the conditions under which it is grown often render it a curse to the 
cultivators. Tobacco is extensively grown as a hot weather crop chiefly in the western 
parganas. Cotton is very largely raised and is a highly valuable staple. In the eastern 
parganas salllower is a considerable and valuable crop: in the same parts eheena is 
grown in the Lara lands during the hot weather. 

The following statement gives the relative area of the principal crops ;— 
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36. To complete this brief sketch of the agricultural conditions of the district, it 
Tiic chief estate* of tt>o is only necessary to add a statement of the principal estates, 

di.-lrict mid the effecr. on - 11 ’ 

them of till- new assessment, showing- the extent, assets and revenue of each : — 

Table showing l-he effect of the now assessments on the estates of the eltiej families who 
possess any considerable landed property in th,e district. 
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Columns have been added to show the effect on each of 'the new settlement, and 
tlie figures may be usefully consulted when the assessment comes to he examined and 
explained. Bulandsh.ihv contains perhaps a greater proportion of large proprietors 
than any other district of the "North-Western Provinces. No less than 5.2‘3 per cent, 
of the total revenue of the district is paid by the 61 families or groups of families 
included in the foregoing statement. 

In these various estates there is naturally much variety of management, comprising 
every degree of severity and of lenience. Ifreijuont allusion will he found throughout 
this report to the style of management of different proprietors and the- elri-raotev of 
eath, and all have been noticed in the separate assessment reports. It is unnecessary 
to reproduce here the information which luaalready been fully recorded in them. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Fiscal History; 


37. The penultimate settlement expired in 1859, the revision operations which had 

been interrupted by the mutiny were resumed in 1858 and the 

Tlie expiring settlement;. 

assessment or all parganas except iJadn had been completed 
by 1801. In August of that year the orders of the Supreme Government were received 
M>wl« permanent o-erthe to make a permanent settlement of all villages in which the- 
greater part of ilic district. cultivation was soilicicntly advanced to permit the Government 
demand being fixed in perpetuity; where the ctdtumble waste did not exceed 20 per cent-, 
of arable area, the final demand was at once imposed ■ where the culturablo waste 
exceeded 20 per cent., the demand was made progressive, the final permanent revenue 
being reached at the end of seven or fourteen years ; where the demand was made pro¬ 
gressive, the proprietor had the option of either accepting it in permanence or taking 
a temporary settlement at the initial revenue. L’argana Hariri was assessed on these 
principles, the assessment of the other 12 pargana* revised on the same lines, and the 
settlement of the entire district reported by Mr. 11. G . Currie by April 1865. Tins addi¬ 
tions made in view of its permanent character to the revenue already assessed on the 12 
parganas are not stal ed clearly in his report, but there is enough to show that they wore 
absolutely inconsiderable. 

The permanent jama was ftt once introduced in 988 out of the 1,503!; revenue- 
paying villages of the district j a progressive permanent jama was offered in 3681, 
accepted in 3071 and refused in 01. In the remaining- 1-16 villages, owing to the great 
extent of eultumble waste, the backwardness of agriculture or other special cause, it per¬ 
manent settlement was not offered To this category were included all the alluvial 
villages along the Ganges and Jumna and the deteriorated villages in the Kali nodi 
valley. The net result was a permanent settlement in 1,3582 and a temporary settle¬ 
ment in 207 villages. Mr. Currie observed :— 


“ In the canal-irrigitod vill; 
generally accepted had there been 
of progressive assess.neats. * w 


rges the permanent jama would not. have been so 
:m option given in all cases, and not merely in the case 
* Although the offer of a permanent settlement 1ms 


been very generally accepted, yet the people do not look upon it as a vorv great boo 
nor do they attach near so much importance to it as was generally expected ” 


Later in 1305 the orders of tlm Secretary of State disallowing progressive perma- 
Kirst revision to otimi- neut pinias w; ie received, and the 3(082 settlements of that class 
mite progressive jamas. were revised by the Collector in 1868, with the result that a 
permanent jama was at once introduced in 21] t and the settlement made terminable in 


j 57. The number of permanently settled revenue paying villages then stood at 1,1991 
yelding a revenue of Us. 9,77,106, while 361 villages with a revenue of Its. 2 97 83] 
remained under temporary settlement only. 
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The assessments <lwe<m>r- 
cil to hi? hiMd.'.jiutt* amt 
a general revinioii under¬ 
taken. 


before these arrangements had been confirmed by Government a fresh revision 
Secondiwiaion to proviso becil!11 ° necessary. The Secretary of State, in J-.is despatch of 
fov future o.tensions of t!io 2.3I’d March 1867, directed that all estates should be exclud- 

canal irrigation. , ,, 

eu irom the permanent settlement whereof the assets were 
likely to be increased by 20 percent, or upwards owing to extension of canal irrigation 
within the. next twenty years. A further review of the settlement was accordingly 
undertaken in 1868 by the Collector, Mr, Cairnes Daniel 1, in order to bring it into con¬ 
formity with this new condition. It happened that at this time the attention of 
Government was forcibly drawn to the inadequacy of the land 
revenue recently assessed on the Mu/jafiavnagar district, owing 
cither to an imperfect estimate by the Settlement Officer of its 
real rental assets or to a sudden and extraordinary increase of 
rents immediately after settlement. The -Meerut, district was at the same time under 
settlement, and it was discovered there t bat certain conditions, such as the retarded deve¬ 
lopment of rent in some tracts and the enormous increase in others, rendered it impossible 
to impose at once a revenue which would, even for the time, represent all the State was 
entitled to claim, whilo the same causes put a permanent settlement entirely out of the 
question. These discoveries in two neighbouring and similar districts, coupled with the 
low rate of revenue just assessed in Ihilundshahr and snported by observations which he 
made on tour in the division, caused Sir \V\ Muir to doubt the adequacy of the Bulaml- 
shalir settlement as a permanent or even as a fair temporary arrangement. Accordingly 
in May 1.868 Mr. Da nidi was directed to. enlarge bis commission and to make a general 
inquisition into the sufficiency of the assessment. 


This was carried out during the following year, and the results fully realized Sir W. 

Muir’s apprehensions. In May 1869 Mr. Darnell estimated on the materials then 

before him that, judged by the existing standard of assessment,. 

inJSXy™E il" a <.Ws the revenue of the district was from 3* to 4, lakhs short of a 

aa*«j4mimu proved l>y this full moderate demand. In a detailed report submitted later 
enquiry. , . , 

in the same year alter a more extended examination and close 

analysis of further material Mr, Daniell gave it us bis final and deliberate opinion that 
on two-thiv.ls of the district an assessment on then existing assets would secure a revenue 
enhancement of at least Us. 1,80,400, Apparently the excluded one-third repre¬ 
sented the proportion of rent-rolls which had not, materially increased since Mr, Currie’s 
settlement. This was, be it remembered, but four years after the date of Mr. Currie’s 
final report. If the rise had extended to all. villages, the revenue which has now expired 
would even then have been susceptible of an enhancement of Us. 2,70,6.00. 

It is shown in Mr. Daniell’s report that only an inconsiderable proportion of the 
rise in rents could be ascribed to extensions of cultivation or irrigation. It was due 
simply and almost entirely to an absolute increase in the recorded cash rents paid by 
tenants. 


In the voluminous and polemic correspondence which followed, no one attempted 

Controversy which follow t;> doix 'f tUa o£ *ho meroaso in recorded assets as 

nl. reported by Mr. Daniel! : the controversy centred round the 

causes of the increase. Mr. Daniel 1 found reason to think that even at the time of 
assessment rents were really higher than they appeared to be on paper, and that the 
Settlement Officer bad failed to ascertain them accurately. The officers concerned in the 
assessment, on the other hand, protested that the increase bad taken place after the 
jamas were given out, and that the assessment was a fair and full one on the then 
existing assets. The provincial authorities adopted the latter view; the Government 
India seem to have inclined rather to the former. If it may lie permitted to one 
Tlw real fads as tliey writing twenty years later, in the light of much local experience, 
imw appear. to offer an opinion, the fact seems to be that both causes were 

at work. There was inadequacy of valuation, there was concealment of assets and there 
was shortly after the assessments a real and very substantial rise of rents. It may be 
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doubted whether the inadequacy of valuation was due so much to the use of insufficient 
rates as to their application to incorrect areas. The remarks which will be found else¬ 
where on the increase of recorded well irrigation since last settlement will give some 
indication of the extent to which the real wet area was then understated. The applica¬ 
tion of even fair rates to such wrong areas would explain much inadequacy of assessment. 

In the light of present revelations and discoveries it is impossible to doubt 
that on certain estates the assets were wilfully misrepresented and that (lie revenues 
assessed bore a very small proportion to the real collections. Hut it may well 
be doubted whether this concealment was of much importance under a system 
of assessment which scarcely professed to consider actuals, but was based on the 
apnlication of assumed rates to wet and dry areas. The falsification of rent-rolls was 
chiefly pernicious so far as it affected the Settlement Officer’s assumed rates, and in this 
direction its influence does not seem to have been very important. It certainly served 
to blind the Settlement Officer to the possibilities to which rent could attain under severe 
management. Befit may he doubted whether such abnormal rents would have been 
largely used in calculating standard rates. On the other hand, it was only to he 
expected that a real vise in rents should follow a settlement which lasted eight years, 
which began in a mutiny and was continued in a famine and which had the inevitable 
effect besides of checking progress and improvement while it lasted. The number of 
years, moreover, during which the vise has continued is itself some proof that it was 
not merely the result of a suddenly correct declaration of previously concealed assets. 
All this is, however, at the present day a matter of comparatively small interest. The 
Permanent settlement importance of the point rests now in the fact that the view 
confirmed forWySr'k maintained by the settlement authorities and accepted by the 
Local Government resulted m the confirmation of Mr, Currie’s assessments for the 
full term of 30 years. 1 fad the conclusion been that those assessments wore inadequate 
on the assets existing when they were made, there would undoubtedly have then and 
there been a further revision. But notwithstanding the admitted inadequacy of the 
revenue when measured by the assets of 1369, it was considered on all grounds un- 
advisable to renew operations which had already extended over more than a decade or 
to shorten the normal term of settlement of which only 20 years then remained to 
run. Bor that period the proprietors were confirmed in the enjoyment of their dispro¬ 
portionate profits. The decision of the Government of India was conveyed in a letter 
of May 1371, whereof an extract has been given at the commencement of this report. 

33. In this brief sketch of the events connected with the last settlement two 
Statical features of test circumstances prominently claim attention. The first is that 
settlement. it was only by a series of accidents that the revenue was not, 

fixed in perpetuity for over three-fourths of the district, and the future increment 
lost for ever to the State. The second is that, whatever the expiring assessment may 
have been at its inception, it had in a few years become entirely inadequate when 
measured by the usual standard, and that on the next revision an enormous enhance¬ 
ment would be inevitable. 

Under such conditions it is unnecessary to say much about the working of the 

_ . . .. . late settlement. It could not fail to work easily and smoothly 

Being inadequate it .... J ' 

worked easily. j n spite of many inequalities in the pressure of the demand. 

Owing to the mechanical system of applying fixed rates to recorded (and often 
incorrect) areas and to the adoption of a single set of rates for 
It* inequalities' large tracts containing villages of very varying capabilities, 

the revenue had a tendency to fall heavily on bad estates and very lightly on good 
ones. Bor instance, in the poor country lying in and along the lowlands of the Jumna 
the demand was generally full, perhaps in a few instances even excessive, while the 
same rating applied with great lenience to the fine irrigated villages in the uplands. 
Divergences were still further accentuated by extensions in some localities of canal 
irrigation. But with hardly an exception ifrmay be said that even the highest jamas 
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wore tolerable, arid under the rapid increase in material prosperity which set in soon 
after settlement became fair or even moderate. The instances in which a reduction has 
now been proposed are extremely few and arc duo either to physical changes or to 

No alicnatims o'ving to fho lenient terms now given to cultivating proprietors. In 
noprcssiue of ilvcuuc. only one doubtful ease in the whole district was there any reason 

to believe that pressure of revenue had led to alienation of proprietorship. The 
estates in which any revision or alteration of demand was found necessary during the 

NorurluctionK of rovenne currency of the settlement are limited to the alluvial lands 
necessary except 5u allu¬ 
vial and precarious limliiils. along the Jumna and Ganges, the deteriorated villages in the 

Kali nadi valley and some of the lowlands along the Lower Ganges Canal which 
became saturated and soured by percolation from it and were finally taken up by the 
Canal Department. 


It is therefore natural to find that the revenue demand was always realized with 


llovcniM* mUi'/.txl with 
awe uud co/iiploUiiicss. 


ease and completeness. Whatever difficulties occurred have been 
due to other causes than over-assessment. For instance in bhaia- 


cluira villages the minute subdivision among a large body of proprietors, each payin'* 
his own little quotum, must inevitably cause delay and trouble in collection, no matter 
how light the revenue may he. In the Sikandarabad tahsil no village gives more 
trouble than Clwnderu. It belongs to a family of spendthrift Bilochis. It has a 
corrected rent-roll with sayer of Its. 8,717 (excluding muiifi), and on this the expiring 
demand (Its. 1,186 including owner’s rate) had an incidence of 17‘0 per cent. only. Or 
take Chaundera in pargana Pahasu or Chandiyana in pargana Ahar, always tlie last 
to pay up their revenues, which fell at ol'O and 29*4s per cent, on their assets. The 
table printed on pages 16 and 17 shows that 1,27:2 acres were sold for arrears of revenue. 

Sales for arrears of mve- The whole of this is comprised in two villages,— (1) IJatim- 
»mo explained. pur, pargana Shikarpur, sold in 1863 while the last settlement 

was still in progress. Its revenue was Its. 250, which has now been raised to Its. 
030 on an admitted actual asset of Its. 1,396 • (2) Ilaraula Makanpur, pargana Dadri, 
a jftgir village belonging then to the heirs of Santa Bai, a Mahratta lady. It was sold 
in I860 by the court at the suit of the assignee of the revenue. The rights of the 
assignee have since been acquired by Go vernment, and the revenue, which was Its. 800, 
has on the present revision been raised to its. 1,100. 


Coercive processes. 


A statement of coercive processes in this district would throw no light whatever 
on the inadequacy or excess of the expiring jama. It would he 
merely an index to the character and habits of the proprietors. 
Its real use has been to guide the assessing officer to those cases where lenience had to 
be exercised in favour of embarrassed or improvident revenue payers. 


For similar reasons the statements now supplied of alienations of proprietary right 
Alienations of proprietary during last settlement possesses an interest quite disconnected 
with the revenue and its pressure upon the land. It is scarcely 
too much to say that these alienations would have been almost as numerous if there had 
never been any land revenue at all. An increase in the demand has no doubt accelera¬ 
ted a crash which was sure to come sooner or later, hut no ease could he shown in which, 
it has ruined a solvent proprietor. The very great enhancement which has followed the 
present revision will undoubtedly bring things to a crisis with those proprietors who 
have reached the final stage of embarrassment and insolvency. But the true cause of the 
alienations of property which must follow will be their own improvidence or misfortune. 
A relaxation or abandonment of the increased demand would only postpone the inevitable 
transfer, and the concession would be made not to the old proprietors, but to their credi¬ 
tors. In the case of such estates alienations must follow large enhancements, and large 
enhancements are inevitable under long term settlements. This seems one of the con¬ 
sequences which must be faced when the land revenue is fixed for a whole generation. 

39. Just as light revenue proverbially means easy collection {jama narm tahsil 
(/arm), so it implies high prices of land, and prices undoubt¬ 
edly have been, and still are, high. But to investigate 
Sn 


Prices of laad. 
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prices of laiul in order to work down from them to an estimate of the pressure 
of revenue upon it would he a superfluous and roundabout process when, the 
actual amounts of both revenue and assets are now known with very consider¬ 
able accuracy. An attempt 1o ascertain the true prices from any of the official 
sources of information has shown that the figures so compiled would he misleading - or 
worthless. Jixcept by the single process of sale for arrears of revenue, land is seldom 
or never sold free of encumbrances. This circumstance altogether vitiates any con¬ 
clusions which might be drawn from the nominal prices of recorded sales. No 
purchaser will pay a high price for property subject to encumbrances of which even the 
full extent may be unknown to him. A person, on the other band, who has a lien 
on an estate will hid up to the full amount of his claim even though it may exceed 
the real value of the land. Then, again, fictitious prices arc quoted in order to defeat 
claims to pre-emption or to get an advantage of creditors and co-sharers. Without 
a complete knowledge of the private affairs of the parties concerned in each transaction 
it would he impossible to say how far the nominal price was a real and fair one. 

Some confiscated estates were sold by Government after the last settlement, aud 
their selling price was extremely high. In fact, it was some of those transactions which 
helped to arouse suspicion as to the adequacy of the jama. But even these prices are 
apt to be misleading. For different reasons a very low nominal revenue was generally 
assessed by Mr. Currie on such villages. They naturally fetched disproportionately 
high prices. Take, for instance, ltamgiirh Chamruoli in parga.ua Dadri. It was assessed 
at Us. 692 and was bought by ltuo Khusi Ram for Its. 26,000. Had the profits been 
only equal to the revenue his investment would have yielded but 2*6 per cent, instead 
of the 4< - 5 which is considered a fair moderate interest on sueli an investment. But 
the profits had latterly been over Rs. 3,100 yearly, giving an interest of 13'0 per 
cent., which shows that Khusi Ram knew the real value better than Mr, Currie. 
Other purchasers again who wore less cautious or worse informed paid prices that 
from any point of view were extravagant. The satisfactory character of the title 
and the antagonism of rival bidders ran up prices to absurd heights. The late Saiyad 
Mir Khan, Sardur Bahadur, was a largo purchaser at these auctions and made it a point 
of honour not to let any one outbid him. It is said that only one man ever did. 
Sliadi Ram, a wealthy Jat, determined to buy the village of Kazirnabad which lay 
under the walls of his ancestral home, Prangarh. He found a rival bidder in the 
Sardar Bahadur and had to offer Us. 38,000 before he secured the estate. The 
jama was Its, 590, and if this had represented lialf the assets the profits would 
have yielded only 1-J,- per cent, on the purchase money. Even in late years the 
profits have* not much exceeded Rs. 1,600 ; so the investment represented in its 
best period an interest of only about If per cent. It was the boast of the Sardiir 
Bahadur that against every other competitor, including his own brother, lie remained 
victor, whatever price lie had to pay. Many of the prices wore quite absurd and, 
as investments, must lie called unremunerative. Conclusions based on.such prices would 
be entirely misleading. 

In ordinary transactions the value of land is calculated according to the net profits 
and a price fixed which will render'to the purchaser a certain number of annas interest 
monthly on each Rs. 100 of the purchase money. Six annas lias generally been con¬ 
sidered a fair moderate price. It represents Rs, 4-8-0 per annum. Four annas is a 
high price and eight to ten a very low one. The only indication to be gained from 
prices so calculated is the proportion between the Government demand and the cross 
collections. That is already known in a more direct and trustworthy way. 

For the foregoing reasons no table lias been compiled from the registration 
books or sale records to show the nominal prices of laud - hut while preparing statistics 
of the transfers of laud, since last settlement between tho different castes the prices 
were, so far as possible, ascertained and recorded. They will he found in the statement 
of transfers on pages 16 and 17. These figures fully justify the foregoing, remarks and 
show how uncertain and untrustworthy are the nominal prices. The rates vary without 
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reason from 11s. 8 to Rs. 28 per acre. Under the head of sales for arrears of revenue, 
where alone some lair conclusion might have been drawn, the transactions are too small 
and exceptional to permit any general conclusions to he drawn. The prices given in 
the table above quoted certainly far understate, even when highest, the real selling price 
of land. Observations made during the course of village inspections have shown 
that in sales of small plots among neighbours as much as Rs. 100 per hfgha is not a 
very uncommon price, and that Ms. 50 would he regarded as moderate for average 
land. Since the new jama was given out a ease has been quoted in nxauza Segra, pargana 
Agauta, in which Rs. 200 per high a has been [said. 


Material progress of tlie 
district, 

approached. 


40. The material progress of the district presents different 
points of interest according to the direction from which it is 


cent 

rents. 


For settlement purposes the leading and essential point is the development of 

for settlement, purposes rents. To this everything else is ancilliarv. Prices may have 
i’ll tics m development; ot ... J 

men, communications improved, irrigation extended and trade 

expanded : but unless these movements have affected rents, they can exercise no 

immediate influence on the land revenue assessment. It is proposed therefore to 

examine first the movement of rents which has taken place since last settlement, and 

then endeavour to estimate both its causes and its effects. 


41. There are two ways in which past and present rents may bo compared. 
Movement of routs how Fit her the rent-rolls attested at last settlement may he con- 
testcJ- trusted with those now attested or the standard rental then 

framed by applying assumed rates to the settlement areas may lie contrasted with the 
Actual rentals, past and standard rental now similarly framed. The former method 


present, compared. 


first was tried. 


Even if the attested rent-rolls of last settlement had been carefully and accurately 
Difficulty in formulating recorded, there would still have been some difficulty in obtain, 
rent of last settlement. ing a just basis of comparison. A very large area was 

formerly held under grain rents which have nearly all been since converted to cash. 
There was, moreover, and still is, a large amount of proprietary cultivation paying 
only nominal rates, and there was a considerable area against which, for one reason or 
another, no rent at all was recorded. What alone can ho compared is tenants’’ laud 
paying cash rents. Another disturbing element is this. Under the grain rent 
system it was usually the host lands, such as bura, which paid cash. The 
average incidence of the past cash rents had thus a tendency t.o ho unduly 
inflated, and the increase of the all round incidences now shown to be understated. 
Other reasons might be added, hut a more serious difficulty lias dwarfed thorn all. 
At last settlement so little regard was paid to declared rentals that Mr. Currie’s 
Incompleteness of past records do not contain any intelligible or useful statement 
mords. of them. The village rent-rolls were usually left unto tall oil. 

The figures which, exist do not discriminate between the grain rented, rent-free 
and cash rented areas, either of the several holdings or the entire village. It was 
therefore found impossible to compile from those records a statement of the area 
and rent of tenants’ cash paying lands. 


But when Mr. Daniell made his revision in 1869 lie drew up pargana books which 
(.•miii»iri40!iUim>f.>vi«imu1o contained entries for each village, showing the declared 
'uiVi'-l! <m"hU revision! settlement rents and the rents found existing at time 

of revision. The former, it has been ascertained, were compiled by the patwaris 
on the basis of the imperfect settlement records, and they show the rentals of 
.41 tenants’ land in a lump, the assets of the grain rented lands having been 
reduced to cash at village rates. - It is impossible to say how much of the area 
represents actual cash and how much converted grain rents. Nor after this lapse 
of time can the accuracy of the figures be tested. No doubt there were then mate¬ 
rials, which are no longer available, to assist the patwaris in their calculations. So far 
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as reference to the imperfect statistics now existent can show, the cash rents seem 
to he fairly stated; but whether the corresponding areas are correct and the cash 
raat and present record- valuation of grain rents has been fairly effected are doubtful 
" l lwlt< coutradted. matters. However, these materials, such as they are, being 
the best available, the following table lias been compiled from them. One more point 
only requires mention. The present, as well as the past, rents are those attested and 
recorded under the rides, whether true or false. Hut there is no doubt that at 
last settlement a large amount of false rents were attested, and at the present revision 
the same thing happened in a good many villages of parganas lbihasu and Dibai 
under circumstances which will be explained further on. No comparison whatever 
can of course lie made between the total areas and rents in this statement. It is the 
rates and ratios which alone admit of comparison. 


Pargana. 

Tenants’ actual cash rents of last | 
settlement. 

Tenants’ actual caul) rents of new 
settlement. 
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35,370 

2,14,024 

0 1 I 

2 14 2 

fl0'7 

53*7 


52,838 

1,44,511 

2 11 9 

59,093 

2,09,31.3 

3 8 8 

O 12 11 

29*5 

34’4 

7, Skikarpur ... 

20,051) 

bl),ii07 

2 14 9 

.31,302 

1,07,468 

5 5 5 

2 G 8 

82‘7 

7G-5 

Totisil Total 

1,CS,4!!0 

5,17,323 

3 1 2 

1,83,013 

9,00,530 

4 14 0 1 

1 13 7 

60-2 

52-9 

8 , Khurja 

1 

cr>,nc. 

2,09,883 

3 3 7 

05,709 

3,45,564 

5 4 2 

2 0 7 

03-2 

51'9 

0. Jewur ... 

37,: ii 

ayes 

2 8 7 

43,702 

1,54,809 

3 8 8 

1 0 1 

39-0 

35-9 

10. Patou 

43,347 

1,23,951 

2 8 2 

41,154 

2 ,01,8-0 

6 5 9 

3 13 7 

153'3 

70-4 

Taiisii Total m« 

1,01,034 

' 

4,28,797 

2 13 2 

1,50,505 

7,02,193 

5 1 0 

2 3 10 

79-3 

52-4 

11 , Dibai ••• 

09,178 

1,<14,838 

2 13 1 

01,007 

3,03,843 

4 14 10 

2 1 y 

74-9 

47*9 

12. Auupslialir ... 

53,043 


2 13 2 

53,080 

2,10,041 

9 14 9 

1 1 7 

38-9 

41'3 

13, Aliar 

53,394 

1,52,320 

2 13 8 

04,942 

2,75,943 

-1 4 0 

1 6 4 

43'9 

G5'4 

Talisil Total 

1,75,010 

4,90,792 

2 13 3 

1,80,289 

7,90,435 

4 0 2 

1 8 11 

55-1 

61*0 

District Total 

0,12,525 

17,54,029 

2 13 10 

0,51,095 

| 29,90,142 

1 

4 9 5 

1 11 7 

60-2 

50'0 


Defective as this statement undoubtedly is, yet, dealing with very large areas 
Increase in different liar- “d influenced by errors which are to some degree mutually 
8 aras ' corrective, it may be taken as giving a fair general indication 

of the growth of rents since last settlement. The slow progress in parganas 
Dankaur, Siyana, Aunpshahr and Jewur entirely coincides with what has been 
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otlicnvl.se ascertained concerning those pai-ganas; while the utterly abnormal growth 
in pargana Paliasu corroborates the extensive concealment known to have been effected 
there at last settlement and the extreme severity of management in tlie greater part 
of the pargana. 

For convenience of comparison a column has been inserted which shows the 
percentage of revenue enhancement in each pargana. In this connection it will save 
reference to note here that the excess of the ratio of revenue over rental increase is due 
ill pargana Aluir chiolly to fresh cultivation, and in parganas Daukaur, Siyana and 
Am’ipslmhr to rent enhancements effected after attestation, 

•12. Looking at the uncertainty which surrounds the actual rentals of last settle* 
The standard rentals ment, it, is probable that the standard rentals afford a jnster 
compared. basis for comparison. Here, at least, accurate and complete 

statistics are available. The standard was in both eases formed on actual prevailing 
rates, and, though the individual rentals will he above or below the standard, 
yet the tendency of such divergences is to mutually neutralize one another, and 
over the very large areas concerned they may be trusted to disappear. A proof 
of this will be found in the elose. coincidence of the standard, the actual and the 
corrected rentals given at page 63. The standard rental of last settlement was 
practically the statement of assets on which the assessment was based. On the present 
occasion the standard rental has been used merely to check and test the declared rentals, 
but as a whole it also represents very closely the actual assessable assets, and therefore 
any increase is a reason or justification for the revenue enhancement now proposed. 


The following statement compares the past and present standard rentals:— 


Pargana. 

V~i 

° 

r~ a 

« rj 

c a 

rj OJ 

v-ft 
' 3) 

P m 

11 1 
rfj 

<4-1 • 

O JJ 

«3 cj 

p CO 
£ 

42 * S 

O 

61 

tJD . 

g P 

P * 

P* 

Percentage of in¬ 
crease of actual 
casli rental. 

i 8 

K 

C4-I 

c -g 

o 0> 

tc 

1 s j 

£ £ g 

C- Qi 76 

J 1 - 5 

ft, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

l ° 



1U. 

Rs. 




1. ftikandorabod ... ... ... 

l,!io,2SC 

3,25,801 

71 ’2 

590 

51-8 

2. Padri 

HI ••• 

2,12,074 

4,1.3,281 

70 7 

40-1 

44 3 

a, Daukaur 

»•* *•* *** 

1,Si,300 

2,07,043 

54-5 

222 

27-7 


Talisfl Total 

5,GG,759 

9,40,785 

67T 

45 "6 

43-0 

4. Barnn 

. 

1,00,253 

3,73,950 

872 

6S-0 

57-G 

5. Agauta 

... 


3,13,247 

801 

90-7 

53-7 

C. Siyana 

... 

2,1 l,(K'S 

2,89,789 

36-9 

20-5 

34-4 

7. Shikarpur 

... 

1,18,100 

2,17,440 

84-0 

82'7 

70-5 


Tnhsfl Total ... 

7,03,082 

11,93,435 

097 

60-2 

52-9 

8. IClmrja 


2,75,11G 

cc 

S 

G7T 

03-2 

61-9 

*J. .To war 

... ... 

1,59,519 

2,05,833 


30 0 

35-9 

to. Pahasu 

... 

3,75,520 

3,18,020 

81-5 

153-3 

70-4 


Talisfl Total 

C,10,285 


■3 

793 

52-4 

11. Dilxii 


2,02,827 

j 

4,00,753 ! 

55-9 

74-9 

47-9 

12. Amipslialir 

... ... 

1,50,003 

2,52,; »01 | 

57-8 

38-0 


13. Aluir 

... ... 

1,08,230 

2,98,098 

77-5 

•18 9 



Talisfl Total 

5,91,050 

9,01,012 

020 

55'1 

51-0 


District Total 

24,71,185 

' 41,45,510 

C7-7 

60-2 

1 

50-0 


9n 
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These figures require little comment or explanation. The rate of increase here 

shown,67"7 per cent., is a truer index of the improvement 
The results. . . 

in the letting value of land than the 60'2 per cent, shown 

in the comparative table of actual rents. The two last columns are added to 

permit easy comparison of the relative growth of both rentals and of the revenue. 

In the rack rented parganas of Pahasu and Dibai the increment of actual rents 

rises high above the standard from which abnormal and extravagant rates 

had to he omitted: conversely, in parganas such as Bankaur and Jewar the 

preponderance of nominal rents has left the actual increment far below the 

standard. 

The divergences of revenue from rental increase depend partly on the inequalities 
of the old assessment and partly on the abatements now granted on proprietors* culti¬ 
vation or other measures for avoiding violent enhancements. 

The brief, but very clear, conclusion to be drawn from all the above statistics is 

, that there has been a very large and. general vise of recorded 

General cnncinsion. . . 

rents throughout the district, averaging between 65 and 

70 per cent.; that the increase has been unequal and has been influenced chiefly 

by the character of the management, being greatest in those parts where there are 

strong and grasping proprietors. 

43. The growth of rents since last settlement has now been examined, and the next 
Causes which led to riso st< T’ s to ascertain the causes to which that growth is due and 


of routs. 


the relative effect of each. 


Rise of money vents may broadly he ascribed to three agencies— 

1st ,—Increase in the value of produce. 

2i/d .—Increase in the amount of produce. 

3rd .—Increase in the share of produce appropriated by the proprietor. 


44. Increase in the value of produce may for the present purpose he taken as. 

synonymous with increase of prices. This powerful factor will 
ks ' be first examined. It has been fully demonstrated that 

rents do follow priees, hut at uncertain intervals and by unequal steps. Even 
were there no other causes at work a close co-ordination of the two must not be 
expected. 


It has always been found in this country very difficult to obtain a correct 

. , statement of prices prevailing at even comparatively recent 
Materials examined. . 1 •’ 

periods. 1 he collation oi different authorities displays serious 

and bewildering discrepancies. Moreover, the violence of the oscillations renders 

it difficult to strike a fair average. Hut an examination of the best, available 

sources discloses one broad and undoubted fact. It is that a very marked rise in 

prices set in towards the close of the sixth decade of the century, and that prices 

have never since fallen back to anything like their old level. 

This somewhat simplifies matters because the present calculations are concerned 
only with the rise which has occurred since the end of the sixth decade and must 
commence with the average prices then found prevailing. Such prices are given in 
Mr. Currie’s final settlement report and were struck on an average of prices current 
for 14 years, apparently ls51—18(34, omitting the abnormal famine year. They are 
shown in the following table as the “ last settlement prices.” A reference to the 
various tables contained in Mr. Plowden’s “ Wages and Prices ” and to tire similar 
tables in the district memoir will show as close an agreement between the different 
authorities as can he expected in such matters, and give an assurance that these initial 
prices at least have not been understated. 
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For the years following 1859 the authorities consulted have been— 

(1) The Government Gazettes. Up to October 1S69 there were no special 
entries for Bulandshahr and the Aligarh prices have been taken. Thev 
would rule a little higher than the Bulandshahr prices. 

(2) Price lists obtained from private traders at Khurja, Malagarli, &c. 

(3) Price lists included in the talisfl record. 

(4) Mr. Plowden’s work on AYages and Prices (Meerut 1871). 

(5) Price lists given in the district memoir by llaja Laeliman Singh, 1ST A. 

As a rule, the gazette figures have been followed in the lists now prepared and 
printed as Appendix XIII to this report. The staples selected are wheat, barley, gram, 
bejhar (wheat and peas) and salHower for the spring- harvest and juar, b-ijra, maize 
and cotton for the autumn harvest. The prices are given at seed time and harvest time, 
and also the mean annual prices. The whole term of 30 years has been divided into 
six quinquennial periods and the following abstract prepared to show the average 
prices in each per rupee 



Taking the six representative grains, wheat, barley, gram, juar, biijra and maize, 
it appears that by last settlement rates the amount obtainable per rupee was (omitting 
fractions) 45 sirs. The amount now obtainable at the average rates of the last 
Extent of rise 90-9 per quinquennial period, similarly ealcutated, is 93 seers. There 
cent. has been a rise in cash prices of 90 9 per cent. 


In liis noto published, in the blue book on the revision of settlements (page 91) 
Mr. Eenett, Director, Agriculture and Commerce, made a similar 
calculation based on the prices of the Cawnpore market 
at Ciiwnpore. comparing the figures of 1852—59 with those of 1870 — 80. 

He took as test staples wheat, Lijlira, juar and biijra and found that the price had 
risen from 49 sirs to 22, an increase of 91. per cent. The coincidence of these 
two entirely independent calculations from different sources may be accepted as 
showing that the rise iu prices since the sixth decade of the century, at the close 
of which the penultimate settlement expired, has been iu round numbers not less than 90 
per cent. It will further be apparent that the greater part of this rise took place in the 
first five years of the seventh decade. The average of 

lliso how distributed over ^ ] ia d boon 33 (sirs 15 chataks per rupee in the 

tlio period. ■ 

receding- five years, 1855—59, rose thou to 21 sirs 12 chataks. In the last, five 
1885—89 it has risen only to 18 sirs 14 chataks. Not merely lias the average 


P r 

years 


of prices'risen, but these averages are not made up of extremely high and extremely 


low 


w prices A high level has been consistently maintained, and within the last decade 
prices have acquired very remarkable stability. The following table is meant to show 
the oscillations in the average of each live-yearly period and also in the maximum 
and minimum annual averages of wheat ; 
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Aligarh 
Ditto ... 

Ditto 
Ditto ... 

Dhto 

Aligarh and Bulandshalir 
Bulandshahr ... 

Ditto ... ... 

Ditto ... ... 

Ditto ... 


1840—44 
1845—40 
1850—54 
1855—59 
1800 — 04 
1805—01) 
1S7U-74 
1875—79 
1880—84 
1885—89 


Average 

rate* 

Highest 

rate. 

M. b. eli. 

M. a. eli. 

O 30 7 

0 25 0 

0 30 7 

0 31 0 

0 35 11) 

0 27 8 

0 33 15 

0 28 10 

0 21 12 

0 14 2 

0 17 7 

0 11 0 

0 20 12 

0 14 14 

0 20 3 

0 14 10 

0 20 3 

0 10 5 

0 18 IV 

0 10 0 




Lowest 

rate. 

Year. 

M. 

B. ell. 


0 

38 

8 

1841 

0 

39 

4 

1849 

0 

40 

0 

1851 

0 

39 

0 

1855 

0 

30 

9 

18(32 

0 

20 

8 

1807 

0 

24 

9 

1871 

0 

27 

9 

1870 

0 

21 

n 

1884 

0 

24 

3 

1885 


Not only liave quinquennial averages run high, hut prices have never on any 
occasion sunk to the low point they used to attain. This is a 
cumstancc. Oscillations of matter of the first importance, having perhaps even more eiieet 
priu! reduced. on rents than the high prevailing quinquennial and decennial 

averages. Under the old order of things prices rose to a high point when the local 
harvests failed and the cultivators had little or no surplus which they could sell at the 
profitable rates. Hut in good yeai'S when the yield was bountiful and large surplus 
stocks available prices fell so low that profits were still small. The persons who gained 
were grain dealers who laid In large stores in the cheap seasons and sold at a high 
profit when the crops failed. 

But with the introduction of railways and telegraphs, a Letter commercial system 
and a large export trade things have changed. Prices still go up when there are had 
years, hut the depression is caused not merely by local failure, but by short crops in 
other parts of India or even in other parts of the world. In good seasons prices still 
remain comparatively high and the cultivators sell their surplus stock to such 
advantage that they gain large profits, which with ordinary providence would carry them 
through bad years. They in fact secure much of the profits which used to be absorbed 
by the local grain dealers. 


Take, for example, the famine year of 1861. Wheat that year averaged 14 sirs 
2 chatdks and touched at its lowest 10 sirs 4 ehataks. But 

Examples. . 

m the next year when a full harvest brought relief the 
cultivators got hut 30 sirs 9 ehataks for their wheat and for a time as little as 
36 sirs. In 1869 there was distress in other parts of the country, which sent up 
wheat to 11 sirs 6 ehataks for the year, the price at one time being as low as 8 sirs. 
Thu failure of the harvest in this district was not extensive or general and what produce 
was available for export fetched very high prices. With the return of full harvests 
in 1870-71 the prices went no higher than 24 sirs 9 ehataks, the average price current 
in 1871, the maximum of that year reaching only 27 sirs 8 ehataks. The last five 
years 1885—89 have been without exception years of more than average plenty : yet 
wheat shows the extremely high average of 18 sirs 14 clmtaks, in no year falling 
below 24 sirs 3 ehataks and on no occasion falling below 26 sirs 4 ehataks. The 
cotton crop of 1888 was the best seen for many years, and yet the prices rose to the 
highest point they had reached since the American War. 

It cannot he doubted that this state of affairs is more conducive to high rents 
Effect oti rentsof this than an alternation of cheap and dear seasons in jvhieh the 
stability of prices, price varies inversely with the amount of local produce. 

High prices, when the result of short harvests, so far from causing a rise in rents, are 
only an indication of had collections. It is high prices along with good harvests 
which mean agricultural prosperity, and this is the distinguishing feature of the 
last 25 years. 
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Railways. 


The East Indian Railway w r as opened from Aligarh to Ghaziabad in 186-t, 
The Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway commenced traffic 
through the district in 1872. These and the further exten¬ 
sions of the railway system throughout India which have been effected within the 
last 15 years, and the great development of export trade within the same period, 

„ . . have been with the help of another agency the cause of 

Depreciation of silver. t t ° 

lliO big’ll icyc* friiu unusuol stability to winch prices rmv& 

attained. That other agency is the depreciation of currency, caused by tlie demone¬ 
tization of silver in the west. It is impossible hero to make any attempt to 
investigate the precise effect of that agency. Rut any examination of the rise of 
prices would he incomplete which omitted to notice it. The only observation which 
it seems appropriate and possible to add without entering into a discussion of a very 
intricate question is that the depreciation of silver did not commence till the eighth 
decade of the century, and by that time the greater part of the present increase in 
prices had already occurred. The future movements of silver cannot bo foreseen. 
Conceivably, its fluctuations in value might become so serious as to affect prices 
of agricultural produce permanently to an extent which would materially influence 
rents and revenue. Rut such possible difficulties must be left for adjustment if 
they arise hereafter. For the present they can at most be taken as one reason for 
dealing discreetly with very inflated rentals. To go further would introduce unneces¬ 
sarily the element of speculation into the present revenue arrangements. 

It is easy now to trace consecutively what has happened. To begin with, prices 

Successive slops which rcceivod a serloas sl,ook iu thl! mutiny year owing to the dis- 

imve led to growth and tui'bod condition of the country. Rcfore the effects of the 
of prices. 

mutiny had worn away came the famine of 1860-61 and kept 
them up. There was a partial return to old rates in 1862, but the great demand for 
labour on railways and canals then under construction and the rapid advance of the East 
Indian Railway up country seem to have kept up prices till the markets of all India 
were opened to the produce of the Doab, and before long its crops began to reach the 
seaboard and enter into the competition of the outside world. The American War 
sent cotton up to a phenomenal price in I 860 , 1861 and 1865, and this ciroum- 
stance is alleged by those who have local knowledge to have largely affected the 
rents of cotton lands and eveu to have influenced competition rents generally and 
permanently. 

Excluding always the silver question, there is full reason to believe that the 
Permanency of tliese causes which ha\e hi ought about the rise of prices are of 
“ uses - a permanent character, and such as are naturally associated 

with general progress and an increase of material prosperity. The rise in rents 
which has followed in train may accordingly he deemed to possess the same 
characteristics, and may safely lie taken, with a sufficient margin, as the basis of 
corresponding revenue enhancement. 

Agencies which affect tlie 45. The next step is to examine those agencies which affect 
amount of produce. the amount of produce. They appear to be—. 


(1) Extensions of cultivation, 

(2) Improvements of land already cultivated. 


Extensions of cultivation. 


The former affects the total amount of rent, but only 
influences tbe rate of rent in so far as it is generally the worst 
lands which are last broken up. 


Improvements may, for all practical purposes, be limited to tlie single head 

extensions of irrigation. There has been 110 appreciable 
Extensions of irrigation. . . , 

advance in the methods or agriculture, no introduction of 

new staples and no addition to the supply of manure, There seems no doubt that 

'IU.fi 
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tlie better classes of crops are more largely grown, but ibis again is clue exclusively 
to the spread of irrigation which is necessary to their growth. 

The alterations which have occurred in the irrigated area will he examined in full 
detail under the appropriate heading. It will he sufficient here to merely stale the 
abstract results. The following statement shows the net increase in the cultivated 
and wet areas 


1'argana. 

Perron tngc 
of increase 
or do even so 
of eultiva- 1 
tion. 

Increase or 
irrigation 

Canals. 

decrease of i 
i in acres. , 

Wells and 
other 
sources. 

Percentage 
of net 
increase of 
total wet 
area. 

X 

3 ' 

3(a) 

3(5) 

4 

1, Sikamlarubad 



8-1 

22,105 1 

' 

— 3,555 

04 9 

2. l>ailn 

,,, IM 

. 

12-0 

10,085 

— 0,950 

34,3 

3* Danka.ur ,,, 



4-4 

10,70S 

-7,295 

58-8 


Talisll Total 


8-9 

58,975 

-17,80(5 

49-7- 

4. Damn 



10-3 

8,707 

7,110 

50-8 

6. Agauta ... 

4«« ... 

... 

7-3 

8,082 

2,383 


C. Siynna ... 

... 

... 

111 

12,315 

2,528 


7. 8hil;arpur ... 

... 

... 

9-8 

-1 

7,890 



Talisfl Total 

».* 

tvs 

jgl 1 

20,703 

19,017 

53-9 

8. Kliurja 

•" M* 


2-4 

21,700 



ft. Jowar ... 

... 

... 

14"3 

13,847 



10. Daliasu ... 

... 

... 

-2-4 

12,820 

443 

i 



TaWl Total 

... 

4’7 

48,433 | 

; 

-2,819 

69-4 

IX. Diliai 



' -7-0 

21,307 

-2,935 

59-2 

12. Anupalialir 

... ... 

... 

1-9 

12,685 

-2,103 

49-3 

13. Ahar ... 

... 

... 1 

1ST 

13,058 

5,559 

121-9 


Talisfl Total 

... 

3-2 

47,050 

521 

700 


District Total 

... 

0-7 

i 

1,84,821 

-187 | 

C7'7 


The net increase of the total wet area of the district is no less than 57"7 per cent. 
But for reasons which will appear hereafter, there can he no doubt that a good deal 
of the recorded increase of well irrigation merely represents irrigation which was 
successfully concealed at last settlement. But though concealed from the Settlement 
Department, it must have had its influence on rents and cannot he reckoned among the 
agencies which have helped to raise rents. It is naturally impossible to ascertain exactly 
the extent of increase due to past concealment, and any estimate of it must be very- 
conjectural. But i£ it he put at about 27,000 or 28,000 acres, the actual net increase 
of the wet area of the entire district will be about 50 per cent., or say 164,000 
acres. It has elsewhere been calculated that the difference between the incidence of 
wet and dry rents is lis. 3-2-0 per rove. The rental at this rate of the new irrigation 
would he Its. 5,12,500, a sum which represents an increase of 207 percent, on the 
standard rental of last settlement. But the standard rental did not take account of 
the concealed irrigation. It was based on the recorded areas, and its increase must 
he measured by the total recorded irrigation. In this the increment has been 184,634 
acres, representing at Us. 3-2-0, a rental of lls, 5,76,981 and accounting for an 
enhancement of 23'3 per cent, on the standard rental of last settlement. 
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Fresh cultivation. 


*rlifc net increase in cultivation for the entire district is 52,511 acres. The 
all round incidence of the attested tenants’ rental is Its. 4-9-5 
per aero. But this would be much too high a rate to apply 
to newly reclaimed lands, which are generally of inferior quality and always 
of inferior situation, including none of the valuable bara. A fairer, though still 
a high, rate to apply to these lands will he the average incidence of the standard 
rates on outlying land, wet and dry. This is Its. 4-5-4, and it gives a rental of 
Its. 2,27,543, representing 9'2 per cent, on the standard rental of past settlement. 
According to this calculation, the effect of the agencies which have increased the 
amount, as discriminated from the value of produce, has been to add 32‘5 per cent, 
to the past standard rental. 


46. It now remains to consider whether in the division of the gross produce 

_ ,, . . there lias been any increase in the share appropriated by 

Increase or otherwise m t . 1 1 1 

tlia proprietor's slmre of the proprietor. When rents were paid in kind this could 

the pioduLe. have been ascertained perhaps closely enough; but with cash 

rents the question becomes much more difficult. Owing to the rise in prices, the 
proprietor’s share is undoubtedly much more valuable than it was. But whether 
it is a larger share than before may well he doubted. The figures already given 
show that the rise in rents has not been nearly i -11 the same proportion as the rise in 
prices. Bents by the highest calculation have gone up 67*7 per cent., while prices 
have risen 90, and we have just seen that rents might have been influenced to the 
extent of 32'5 per cent, by increase in the amount of produce irrespective of its 
value. 

47. Some light will he thrown on the subject by examining how far tenants 
Growth and decay of l mv0 remained privileged or protected against competition. 

occupancy rights. rents, and how far they are exposed to conditions under 

which the proprietor will exact the highest obtainable rent. This will he clearly 
shown by a statement of the growth and decline of occupancy rights since last 
settlement. The statistics collected on this point in previous enquiries were erro¬ 
neous ; those now given may be taken as correct. The following table shows the 
extent to which old occupancy rights have been lost and new occupancy rights have 
accrued,;— 
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it Total ... 7,70,007 8,57,116 2,05,198 1,50,907 48,291 23'5 4,05,579 2,00,3S1 07'7 20 3 
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Pahnsu, as might bo expected, stands first and Dibai second among the parganas 
where tenant right has perished. It is well known that on those estates where 
occupancy rights have been suppressed, the rents have been worked up to the highest 
pitch, and over this area it may be assumed that the share of produce appropriated 
by tlie proprietor is greater than it used to be. In the 1st non-occupancy ciicle of 
pargana Pahasu the average tenant rate is Rs. 8-3-7 per acie, that foi the entire 
district being Rs. 4-9-5. 

It is of course no consolation to the rack rented peasantry of these villages 
to know that their neighbours are better off. But taking the district as a whole, 
the protected area is substantially greater than it was. The above table shows 
the occupancy area to be 47’3 per cent, of the total rent paying area. But this 
understates the case. A large portion of the rent paying area is cultivated by proprie¬ 
tors. Occupancy rights cannot be acquired in such land, which, moreover, for econo¬ 
mic purposes stands on the same footing as protected cultivation. The following table 
has therefore been framed to show for each pargana the proportion of the occupancy 
area to tenants’ cultivation only 


pargana. 

Total rent paying 
area. 

Extent of tenants’ 
cultivation. 

Extent of proprie¬ 
tary cultivation. 

Percentage 
of occupancy 
area to (otal 
rent paying, 
excluding 
proprietary 
cultivation. 

£ 

4^ 

a 

£ 

4J 

t» 

$ 

1 

4-a 

1 

S 

d 

cu 

4^ 

g 

09 

o 

u 

di 

<T> 

ci 

d 

I 

« 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Sikandarabad ••• 

2. Dadri ... ••• 

3. Daukaur 

Taliall Total 

4. Baran ... 

5. Agauta ... ••• 

6. Siyana ... 

7. Skikarpur 

Taksfi Total 

8. Kliurja 

9. Jewar 

10. Pakasu ... 

Taksil Total 

11. Dibai... 

12. Amipskakr ... 

13. Abar... ... 

Talistl Total ... 

District Total 

Acres. 

61,809 

88,713 

47,951 

Acres. 

68,474 

1,01,725 

51,463 

Acres. 

41,202 

54,785 

30,016 

Acres. 

43,029 

03,427 

34,704 

Acres. 

20,417 

33,958 

17,338 

Acres. 

22,845 

38,298 

16,759 

Acres. 

24'5 

30-9 

34’0 

Acres. 

599 

06-4 

63-4 

1,08,500 

2,21,062 

1,26,793 

1,43,700 

71,713 

77,902 

32-4 

63-6 

58,110 

45,802 

50,209 

35,800 

65,3C8 

49,025 

70,153 

40,000 

51,507 

3-1,013 

51,030 

31,008 

59,005 

30,901 

63,405 

35,368 

i 

0,003 

11,870 

7,270 

4,831 

6,363 

13,024 

6,088 

4,032 

12'0 
181 
47 0 
356 

62-5 

407 

78'5 

46'6 

1,00,110 

2,25,446 

1,08,518 

1,91,739 

30,592 

30,707 

28-0 

01-9 

81,114 

58,404 

52,534 

86,032 

08,937 

52,378 

01,737 

35,529 

40,834 

71,301 

40,508 

48,708 

19,377 

22,905 

5,7o0 

14,781 

22,300 

3,010 

17'8 
356 
10 0 

53-6 

50-3 

230 

1,02,142 

2,07,397 

1,44,100 

1,GG,G37 

48,042 

40,700 

21-6 

437 

78,343 
52)7 8o 
58,723 

7.7,015 

50,707 

70,889 

70,659 

51,530 

55,105 

69,894 
55, ISO 
00,071 

7,084 

1,253 

3,558 

5,121 

1,221 

3,918 

39’4 
58-5 
48 8 

48-0 

73’0 

609 

1,89,840 

2,02,611 

1,77,354 

1,92,351 

12,495 

10,2G0 

47-0 

62-8 

7,79,607 

8,57,110 

0,10,705 

0,97,487 

1,02,842 

1,59,629 

33-3 

5S7 


The figures of the various parganas appear here in a very different light. Dibai 
for instance, which in the first table showed a larger occupancy area than the 
parganas of Sikandarabad tahsil, Jewar or Khurja, takes its true place far below 
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them, while the deficiency of pargana Pahasn becomes still more accentuated. Of the 
total tenants’ land the very considerable proportion of 58'1 is now recorded as held 
under occupancy rights. 


48. The large growth of cash rents has already been stated. But it has 
Cash rents have not. kept nearly kept pace with the rise in prices, and about 

pace with prices. half of It might ho explained by increase in the amount 

of produce, had there been no improvement in its value. It seems therefore 

reasonable to assume that over the protected area the tenants 

feharo of produce renders] , 1 w 

by protected tenants nut are not paying a larger share than before of their produce 

“' !l in the shape of rent, hut are presumably even paying a 

smaller share. This is certainly the case with the old occupancy tenants who still 

pay the rents of last settlement. Those who have most recently acquired rights of 

occupancy pay rents which have been adjusted by competition. Between the two are 

rents of all grades, and a proportion of them arc no doubt below what the grain rents 

• of last settlement would represent in cash at the prices now current. During 

the course of the present settlement operations the greater part of the remaining 

grain rents have been converted to cash. The area concerned 

Comers ion of grain ' . 

rents to nisli. was inconsiderable j but it was observed tliat the proportions 

of produce falling to tenant and landholder were generally those of the last settlement. 
Half and half was the ordinary full rate, while favoured tenants paid two-fifths 

or one-third or even one-fourth. The cash value of the proprietor’s share had of 

course risen, hut so had that of the tenant, and both were so far better off than 
before. 


49. The general conclusion which may he drawn is that in spite of the 

General conclusion. enhancement which has undoubtedly taken place on certain 

So increase iu proprie- sevt ‘ rel T managed estates, there has not been, taking tho 

tor’s Kliu.ro of produce over district ns a whole, any increase in the share of produce 

district as tv wliole. . , , ,, , 

appropriated by the proprietors, and that no part of the 

total rent enhancement of the district can be put down to this cause. The rise 

Causes of rise in rents i 11 rents has now been examined and formulated and its 

recapitulated. causes investigated and defined. They were found to be— 


Ii/5.—Increase in the prices of agricultural produce. 

2)iil ,—Increase on the amount of produce owing to extensions of cultivation 
and irrigation. 

Kxtrnt to whirl) moli n 50. It w iU be useful and interesting to enquire how far 
gency has contributed. each of these agencies has contributed to the gross result. 

Prices have had their influence by increasing tho rates of rent, while the amount 
of produce lias depended on alterations in areas. The problem therefore is to find how 
much of the total increase of rents is due to rise in rates and how much to improve¬ 
ment in areas by conversion of waste to cultivation and of dry to wet. 


The standard rental has risen from Its. 24,71,185 to Pis. 41,45,540, or by 
67‘7 per cent. Tho rates of last settlement applied, to the 

Improvement in area?!. , , 

present areas would give ids. 50,65,045, and it is clear that 
the whole of the difference between this and the old standard rental (Its. 5,93,860) 
must, he due entirely to improvement iu areas. This accounts for 24r0 out of the 
67'7 per cent. 


Similarly the rates of the present settlement applied to the areas of the 
past, give Rs. 33,47,231, which exceeds the old standard by 
Improvement ]> s _ 8,76,046, and the whole of this sum is due entirely to 

improvement in rates. This represents 3D'4out of the 67'7 per cent. 
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There remains then a sum of Its. 2,01,440, being S'3 of the gross increase, 67'7 
per cent., and this is due partly to new areas and partly to nesv rates. There has been 
a substantial increase of cultivation, much of which is wet, and in framing the new 
standard this of course has been rated at current rates. Out of the total increase 67'7 
per cent.— 

35*4 is due to improvement in rates. 

2T0 to improvement in areas. 

8'3 to both agencies combined. 

It may he fairly assumed that each agency has contributed to the latter joint 
item in the same proportion as it has contributed to the general increase. If the 8'3 
be distributed in this proportion it will be found that out of the total enhancement 
of 07'7 per cent. 40'3 is due to improvement in rates and 27' 1 to improvement in areas, 
or, stated in fractions of 100, the proportions will he 5'.i'll and 40'4. 

The figures for each pnrgana possess some interest in connection with the varying 

rates of rent and revenue enhancement. They are therefore 
Details for each pargana. . 

given m the following table :— 



1. Sifeandftvabud , 

2. Duilri 

3. Daukaur 


Tabsil Total 


. Karan 

it. Agauta 
(i . Siyana 
7. Shikarpur 


Tftlisfl Total 


Its. 

1,<10,28(3 
2,42,07+ 
1,34,31$ 


5,GO,750 



Its. I Its. 
2,42,330 
2,05.710 
1,57,157 


0,03,215 C71 41-2 25- 



1(c) 

m 

lis. 

Rs. 

4041 

30'9 

45'3 

25-4 

351 

19 4 


510 33-2 

53 2 20-9 

5'0 31.-0 

C 1C 20-4 



S3. Khurja 
0. ,7invar 
10. Tahasu 


Talistl Total 


11. Dibai 

12. Auvipshahr 

13. Alar ... 


Tabsll Total 


District Total 


.1,00.253 2,01,570 3,72,050 2,5(1,053 87'2 

1,73,0:15 2,51,128 3,13,217 2 U.GO l 80*1 

2.1I.GOS 2,20,531 2,00,780 2,03,7 i2 3(10 

I.IVGC, 1,75,120 2,17,110 1,18,72(1 84'0 


7,03,082 9,41,055 


2,75,110 3,83.00 1 4,50.810 3,38,232 

1,50.040 1,00,71-3 2,05,833 2,10,44.1 

1,75,520 2,00,803 3,18,020 2,01,580 


0,10,285 8,53,450 10,41,303 7,02,253 71T 43'7 27’4 


2,02,827 3,54,SI 0 4,00,753 2,00,808 

1,50,003 2,17,1.82 2,52,501 1,85,314 

1,08,230 2,<J8,031 2,03,008 2,37,330 



5,01,050 

24,71,785 



9,01,07 2 7,19,152 


41,45,540 30,05,045 G7'7 40'3 27'4 
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CHAPTER IV.—SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS. 

SECTION 1. 

Tiie Soil Classification. 

51. The natural and artificial divisions of the district have now been described, 
and its physical conditions stated with necessary detail and its fiscal history brought 
down to date. The circumstances under which the present settlement was undertaken 
have therefore, it is hoped, been made clear, and it is now possible to commence a 
narrative of the operations subsidiary to the revision of assessment. This will 

naturally begin with a description of the soil classification, 
Existing soil classifica- .... 

ti(m ami nomenclature premising that no change lias been made in the nomenclature 
mHmtaiuul. or classification found existing. It has proved to be still that 

best suited to the conditions of the district. 


Thu natural soils. 


52. The natural soils are four in number seota, dakra,pilota 
and bhiu\ 


Seotci is well described as a “ rich loam or mould which is white or light grey when 
dry and becomes] of a very dark rich deep colour when 
moistened. It varies much in fertility, being better where it is 
least mixed with sand and firm, forming into hard clods, and poorer where it is 
mixed with sand. It is capable of producing all sorts of crops.” It is the soil 
known as dtwutl in Ruhilkliand. 

Dakra is simply a dark stiff clay, free from sand and generally found in natural 
depressions. It is rather difficult to work, hut very strong 
and productive, growing crops of the better lands in both 

harvests. 

Pilota is a friable soil, containing a large, admixture of sand. It is distinguished 
by its peculiar colour, which is yellow with a reddish or 
brownish tinge. Tise best pilota contains some clay or loam, 
and, except in colour, is apparently the same as the inferior seota. Wheat is 
sometimes planted in it, especially where irrigation is available, bat is not usually 
good. The inferior crops only thrive well, such as bdjra in the autumn and barley, 
gram and the coarser rapeseeds in the spring harvest. It is not often double 
cropped and is usually unexhausted, and where rains are favourable or irrigation 
abundant it sometimes yields surprisingly well. Bad pilota is mere yellow sand. 

Bhur is sand of whitish colour. When it contains any appreciable mixture of 
loam it is classed as inferior seota. Its quality depends more 
on situation than texture. Where it drifts or rises into 
ridges and hillocks It is worthless; where it is level and unbroken it produces fairly, 
and when under favourable conditions as to rain or irrigation often yields abundantly. 
It is a soil that improves much by cultivation and manuring. Only inferior crops 
do well in if, 

53. The natural soil classification has been completed by entry of the lands 

Natural distinctions which have been broken up since last settlement. But no 
neglected at last settlement, attempt has been made to revise this part of the record, 

though if is sometimes very erroneous. It is really of no practical use. It is not 
very clear with what object the classification was undertaken at last settlement, 
because, having been made, it was discarded and ail entirely different classification 
adopted for working purposes, and there is nothing tp show that the distribution by 
natural soils was ever turned to any practical use. Here and there rents were 
fixed, after assessment, according to natural as well as artificial soils, but the rat¬ 
ing, being too elaborate for ordinary use, was soon abandoned in favour of lump 
rents or all round rates and has ceased to he recognised. But it was a mistake to 
neglect the natural differences of soil altogether, and the neglect led to inequalities in 
assessment. 
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The desired end has now heen secured in. another way hy the formation of circle* 
But now taken into according to natural quality. As the soil of each circle is fairly 
accouilt ’ uniform, the rates are thus adjusted to natural as well as arti¬ 

ficial distinctions. 


54. For assessment purposes an artificial classification was adopted at last settle- 

. merit and has now heen maintained. It is extremely simple. 
Classification described # _ 1 

with reasons for its adop- Round the homestead there is a small circle of manured and 

highly cultivated land known as bdra ; the rest is all treated 

as “ outlying.” 

The lands so discriminated are again divided into irrigated and unirrigated and 
the entire area thus distributed into four classes :— 


I.—Bara wet. 
II.—Bara dry. 


III. —Outlying wet. 

IV. —Outlying dry. 


No ‘ munda’ circle. 


The classification is that recognised and used hy the people themselves. It 
gives the only division of soils for which differential rates actually exist and can 
be ascertained over sufficiently large areas. In some villages a further distinction 
is recognised of the fields known as munda, or tujcla, which lie between the Lara 
and the outlying. But the distinction is not general enough 
to justify the formation of two more classes, and so, following 
the practice of last settlement, the few superior munda fields have been treated as bdra 
and the rest included in “ outlying/’ 

Even the distinction of bdra and outlying is far from being invariably recognised 
Distinctions not always f° r the purpose of rating. In very many villages only lump 
observed by tbe people. rents and all round rates are used, and the inequalities 
of soil adjusted hy assigning to each holding a fair proportion of the better and 
worse sorts. Some entire circles do not afford any instances of differential rates, 
and some too few to furnish a basis of calculation. In some eases, again, the 
distinction of bara and outlying is observed, but that of wet and dry neglected ; in 
other cases the latter only is observed and the former neglected. So far as possible, 
these variations have been in each case recognised and followed and tlie village 
assessment statement No. VII has heen so framed as to admit of their recogni¬ 
tion. 


Ami calculation of areas. 


Besides being in accordance with the custom of the people, the classification 
Method of soil demarca- now followed had another great advantage. It could be 
ll0n - carried out with absolute accuracy and it left nothing to the 

discretion of subordinate officials. The bdra circle was marked off on the spot by 
either the Settlement Officer himself or the Assistant. Settle- metit Officer, subject 
to the Settlement Officer’s revision. It was only necessary, then, to except from the 
field book the wet or dry area of the small bdra circle and the 
remaining areas were gained by a simple arithmetical process. 
Them was little difficulty in demarcating the Mra circle ; it is generally well marked 
and always well known to the people,and where the special bara rate exists it afforded 
another safe guide in cases of doubt. The tendency of last settlement, and, 
naturally enough, the tendency of the proprietors since then, has been rather to 
overstate than to understate the bdra. The tenants, on the other hand, have 
always been ready to complain of any over-statement and much care has been 
taken to prevent wrong classification. Nevertheless the bdra area has risen from 
44,210 acres, to 58,188 acres or hy 31 - 6 per cent. Some of this increase is due to the 

. formation of new homestead:-, hut most of it is owlim- to the 

Increase) m bara area. .... ° 

action of proprietors increasing the rent of the home fields. 

It is possible also that isolated fields here and there may have been wronglv included 

12b 
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in the Lara circle. If so, the error must come to light if rent is claimed at the 
Lara rate. The system exists and has necessarily been recognised, but it seems 
a bad one, leading to defective husbandry and unequal rental increments. Jat culti¬ 
vators recognise this and take their manure to all parts of the village, though no 
doubt the bdra gets the largest share besides all the spontaneous manuring. In 
Jat villages therefore the bum is not so well marked as elsewhere. 


SECTION 2. 


The Irrigable Area. 


55 . In order to complete the soil classification it next was necessary to classify 
Classification of wet the fields as wet and dry. It should he clearly understood 
lands. that the settlement record purports to show as wet those 

lands which are irrigable, not merely those which happened to be irrigated in 

All irrigable laudsc lassed any °ne particular year. The object assumed was to asecr- 

ns wot. tain the lands which have recently been actually irrigated 

from existing sources and which could therefore be considered ordinarily capable 

of irrigation when required. The area actually irrigated in any given normal year 
would of course be much smaller. 


Sources of irrigation. 


56. The irrigable area is discriminated according to the 
sources of irrigation into 


Canal [S' 

Wells. 

Other sources. 

The detailed particulars under each head were obtained primarily, village by 
village, from the patwaris 1 papers and the records of the 
Wet area l>ow calculated. Department. It has been estimated that, owing to 

rotation of crops, peculiarities of season and other causes, fields actually commanded 
by water come under irrigation only once in three years. The observations which 
have now been made and the scrutiny which the records have now undergone 
justify a belief that this is an under-estiraate, and that irrigable fields are watered 
oftener than once in three years, especially where canal water is available. 


However, there can he no doubt that a list of fields irrigated in any one of three 
consecutive years would, iE the years were fairly representative ones, give the area 
ordinarily receiving water when required. Such a list was prepared from the village 
and canal papers of 1290, 1291 and 1292 fasli (1882—85); 1290 fasli was a normal 
year, 1291 a year of scanty and 1292 a year of excessive rain. The records of 1291 
were first taken up and the number and area of each field therein shown as irrigated 
entered in a list containing columns divided under the proper headings. The canal 
irrigation was taken from the canal records, and the irrigation from wells and other 
sources from the village field-books. When these entries for 1291 were completed the 
papers of 1290 and after them of 1292 were taken up and those fields not already 
in the list were added to it which appeared as irrigated in either year. In practice 
it was found that nearly all the irrigable fields had been irrigated in 1291 fasli, and 
the additions in the other two years were usually inconsiderable. From these lists, when 
checked and tested, the necessary entries were made against each field in the field- 
book (khasra) of the settlement year. 

57 The years subsequent to 1292 fasli were left out of account, because it is still 
Concealment of irrigation » common practice to let down irrigation on the approach 
on approach of scttliiiiiL’ut. settlement. There were many clear indications that this 

device had not been neglected on the present occasion. Hut with the actual areas 
of a few years past on record, the attempt at deception was not only easily detected, 
but absolutely futile. 
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58. Tlie system now described lias only become possible from tbe possession 

_ , „ , , of fairly accurate field-books of past years. On no point 

Value of past records. J L J r 

were the village records found so accurate and so useful. 

The canal returns were of the highest utility, giving the areas with almost 

absolute accuracy. The irrigation entries in the field-books were further checked 

on the field testing by kanungos and on local inspection by the Settlement Officer 

and his assistants. The number of bullock lifts (lao) fit for work in each village were 

counted, and as it is known that a lift can ordinarily irrigate from nine to ten acres, 

a check was thereby obtained on the well irrigated area. 

59. The merit of the present system is that it is based on actual facts, not on 
Merits of tlie present conjecture or estimate of possibilities, and that it minimizes, 
system. if it, does not altogether eliminate, the errors due to the 

negligence, dishonesty or overzeal of tlie subordinate officials. The errors discovered 
on local examination were always inconsiderable, and it is believed that the present 
returns give, with the greatest attainable accuracy, tbe present area which is ordinarily 
watered whenever artificial irrigation is required. It is therefore the area on which 
a . wet rent ought to be paid, which is precisely the area required for the calculation 
of standard and substituted rentals. 


60. It must of course he understood that the wet area now recorded is liable to 
variations hereafter as new means of irrigation are developed 
or old means fail. It is very unlikely that any such extensive 
failure of existing sources of irrigation In any village wilt 
occur as to necessitate a revision of the revenue. But It is possible that rents 
now fixed may occasionally require readjustment as wells fall in or canal channels 
are altered. 


Irrigalile area now 

recorded is liable to 
future variations. 


61. It is a common complaint that unprotected earthen wells generally become 
Destruction of unpro- impracticable after the introduction of canal irrigation into 
tectcd wells. the vicinity. The point is one of considerable importance, 

and the most careful observations have been made and the best authorities consulted 
about it. 


It is a matter of fact that well irrigation diminishes greatly with the advent of 
the canal (as a glance at the statement printed a little further on will show), and that 
unprotected earthen wells disappear most vapidly and completely. Tins is only what 
might he expected from their temporary and precarious nature. But masonry and 
half-masonry wells also fall into disuse, though the rise in spring level actually adds 
to their working power. The main cause of the decrease of well irrigation where canal 
water becomes available is undoubtedly the preference most tenants show for the 
latter. Well watering is severe labour and requires a full stock of cattle. Canal 
watering requires no labour and a much smaller stock. It also admits a much larger 
double cropped area. It is infinitely less troublesome and for inferior cultivators is 
more profitable. But in its effects on tlie soil and in the yield of produce the superiority 
of well water is generally recognised, and the best cultivators still employ it when 
they can. Even in canal villages it is very largely used for the bara where cultiva¬ 
tion is most careful and the best crops grown, while good cultivators, such as Ahirs 
and Jats, work their wells fully in the outlying fields also. 


The fact that the canal has replaced unprotected earthen wells does not prove 
that they have become impracticable, hut it may in certain cases raise an inference that 
they have become less stable and profitable. It is important to observe that wells 
even of this class are in this district invariably worked by bullock lifts. The “ gharra ” 
or man-power lift of Shahjahanpur and the “ charkhi ” or double bucket and wheel 
hand lift of the Rohilkhand districts are entirely unknown. Except in a few 
localities in the kliadir, the dhenkli or lever hand lift of the eastern districts is scarcely 
ever used. The people absolutely refuse to try them. They have been accustomed 
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for generations to deep wells, which could not he worked by such means. Now 
when the water level has risen so much that all these appliances could be easily used 
over very extensive tracts, the conservative instincts of the country bar their adoption.. 
A bullock lift exhausts the water rapidly, and the tread of tlie cattle and the pressure 
of the heavy uprights tend to dislodge the clay. It therefore requires a large strong 
well, which is difficult and in bad soil dangerous, to make, and proves expensive unless 
durable. The hand lifts can he worked in a much move cheap, more fragile and 
precarious well, and could therefore be profitably used in formations of soil which would 
not admit of a bullock lift. When tlie people can be induced to adopt the more 
laborious and less effective methods suited to the altered condition of the under¬ 
ground water supply, they will supplement the direct irrigation from the canal by 
an indirect utilization of its water, which will add much to its benefits, though 
not to its revenues. 


62. Whether the replacement of well by canal irrigation has been optional or com¬ 
pulsory is not in itself a very important matter in the present connection. Whether 
watered from canals or wells the wet area can pay wet rates. But the canal lias affected 

the water level iu tracts which its channels have not reached. 

Effect or tlie caiml on . . . 

wells in tract's which it Here it became very important to determine whether the 

has not jot i cached. canal had impaired the old sources of irrigation without 

replacing them by another. This difficulty arose chiefly iu the tract between the 

Choya and the Kali midi, which is and is likely to remain entirely destitute of canal 

irrigation. Over this tract earthen wells hud been abundant up to a very recent 

period. For the last few years they disappeared almost entirely. The people with. 

one voice declared that they had ceased to be practicable and could no longer be made 

and worked. The following extract from the Duran assessment report concerning; 

the irrigation of the circle lying east of the Kali nadi describes 
Experience in East Bamu. ' , , , , , 

fairly what took place over the whole tract. 


“ 57'1 per cent. 

Apparent Inrpfe increase 
o fwell irrigation. 


of the cultivated area is now irrigable from all sources,. 
This is a large increase on the recorded wet area of last 
settlement, which was only 38’1 per cent, of tlie total 
cultivation. Tlie percentage of increase of the wet area in this circle is 66'9; in 
the west circle it is only 46'1, though the extension of the canal system in tlie 
latter has afforded facilities for irrigation which had no existence before. Tlie- 
increase must he attributed almost entirely to the concealment which was success- 
Due to concealment »t fully practised at the last settlement, and of which there 
last settlement. are unmistakeable indications. Tracts then classed as dry 

are now irrigable and have recently been irrigated from earthen wells. Nothing 
has occurred since 1859 to make these wells practicable where they were not 
practicable before. Percolation from the canal has not materially affected the water 
level in this circle, which is cut off on each side by drainage lines. The cultivators 
were just as well aware then, as they are now, of the value of water and just 
as ready to utilize it. The pargnna hooks disclose instances in which well irrigation 
which had been absent at Mr. C. Currie’s measurements and inspections in 1859, had 
appeared or reappeared at Mr. It. G. Currie’s revision for permanent settlement in 
1864. It is comparatively easy to conceal well irrigation and particularly when 
it is from earthen wells. They can be filled in and levelled, and the channels ploughed 
up. There is reason to believe from different authorities that such things actually 
were done. This can be the more readily credited because the same proceeding 
Concealment attempted was attempted on the present occasion. For two or three 
on tlie present occasion. years past the car then wells have in very many v illages 
been dismantled or allowed to fall in, and the fields which they commanded 
reduced to dry cultivation. This operation lias been facilitated and encouraged 
by the character of tlie seasons; the very abnormal and excessive rainfall of 
1885, 1SS0 and 18S7 both naturally led to the destruction of temporary wells and 
rendered their use unnecessary. But at tlie same time it might be observed that 
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the wells in the valuable bara circle were always kept up : it was only in the outlying 
parts they disappeared. This strategy of the people was, however, frustrated by the 
Frustrated by tbc use of method adopted for the calculation of the irrigable area which 
twek records of irrigation. is token from the areas actually irrigated in 1882-S3, 1883-84 
and 1884-85, in the mariner described in the assessment report of tahsil Sikandarabad. 
The concealment did not begin usually till 1834-85. Often and often was the 
Settlement Officer greeted with the cry that the village was a dry one, and often and 
often did a reference to the record show a substantial part of it to he under irrigation. 
In such cases a close scrutiny never failed to disclose the marks of the old wells. Ill 
this connection, too, the crop statement was a very useful indication. Some crops can¬ 
not he habitually grown without irrigation, and the double 
crops. cropped area is almost always commanded by water/’ 


Mr. Baillie, Assistant Settlement Officer, reports similarly 
Mr. Tiaillic’s experience. . . 

tor the east circle or pargana Agauta :—- 

“ Irrigation statistics have here, as in all other pargana s, been extracted from 

Irrigation statistics bow the patwaris’ records for 1290, 1291 and 1292, which in the 

compiled. matter of irrigation are sufficiently accurate, the tendency, 

naturally being to understate rather than overstate it. The value of this system 

Intentional reduction in has here, as in Banin, been amply evidenced by the consider- 
Irrigation during settle- . . . . » . . .. , . . . 

me „t. ableiall m irrigation and moans ot irrigation which zamin- 

diirs and tenants have, in preparation for settlement, brought about within the 
last three years. The great mortality, so to speak, naturally produced amongst 
earthen wells of late years by the unusually heavy rainfall and high water 
level has aided this preparation, and it has only been necessary for cultivators 
to refrain from making earthen wells to be able to show many villages which 
now contain not a single earthen well, although, as the irrigation statistics and 
the circumstances of surrounding villages show, earthen wells are usually nu¬ 
merous. In such villages it is stated of course that earthen wells are not made 
or have become impracticable of late years, but there are honest villages enough 
to completely disprove this and affirm the accuracy of the statistics. For this 
intentional depreciation the zamtndars are for the most part responsible, hut in 
easily managed estates occupancy tenants, who know that anew settlement probably 
means a new distribution of rent, have undertaken it on their own account.” 


The same state of affairs was observed in parganas Shikarpur, Siyana and the parts 
of Amipshalir, Aliar and Dibai lying west of the Clioya, 


Within the canal tracts also temporary wells were thrown out which had been 
working in 1290, 1291 and 1292 l'asli. 


Such observations as have been possible since the inspections were finished or the 
Revival of wells since jamas given out show that the wells at once began to revive, 
settlement. and are now being made and worked again in places where 

they were said to ho impracticable in the settlement years. 


These circumstances leave no doubt that the recorded irrigation may primd facie 
Recorded irrigation way sat '°ty accepted as representing facilities still existing, and 
be accepted. that the general disappearance or disuse of wells while the 

settlement was in progress was the result of a general desire to conceal irrigation 
aided by the fortuitous concurrence of successive seasons of abnormally favourable 
rains. A very marked proof is thereby afforded of the great advantage of maintaining 
a continuous and careful record of agricultural statistics. 


At the same time it seems impossible to doubt that under certain conditions and 
in certain formations of soil a change in the water level may 


wJ.tf suffer from render unprotected wells more unstable and more difficult of 
cinmsie in water level. construction, if not altogether impracticable. A rise, for 
instance, in the spring level may bring the water up to a stratum of sand which 
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it formerly did not reach. Rapid exhaustion of water would then hollow out the 
bottom of the well and render it liable to fall in. On the other hand it may 
happen that a change of spring level will raise or lower the water away from 
such a sandy stratum and bring it to linn clay where a lift can be worked. It also 
seems true that saturation or continued dampness of the ground from above and 
below, such as follows a high water level, is adverse to the construction of such wells. 
It is, however, also calculated to render artificial irrigation unnecessary. 

63. On the whole, the conclusion seems to be that disturbances in the spring level 

, . do, in certain conditions, affect unprotected wells prejudi- 

Guncral conclusion. 

eially ■ that there has as yet been no general or permanent 
failure of these wells in localities where they supply the only means of irrigation, 
and that the recent disuse of them has been due, as a general rule, to the preference 
of the cultivators for canal water and the desire to conceal the real wet area. Com¬ 
plaints that such wells have become diflieult or impracticable may occasionally be true, 
but should be received with much caution. 

This point has been Seated with some detail because it seemed necessary to 
Importance of the (pres- "verify the permanence of the sources from which much of 
t!ulu the recorded irrigation is drawn. The large increase on the 

recorded wet area of last settlement is one justification of much of the very great 
enhancement of revenue. It was essential therefore that it should be tested in every 
possible way before being accepted as part of an arrangement designed to last for 
thirty years. 

6-1. The facts now brought to light, moreover, give some explanation of the made- 
quaey of the expiring assessment. The revenue was calculated 
ftssvwnieiit partly explain* by the application of standard rates to wet and dry areas. 
*' fl by lU Any understatement of the wet area therefore involved a pro¬ 

portional underassessment of revenue. 

65. This seems therefore the proper place to state the figures which show the 

Increase of irrigation increase in irrigation since last settlement 
since last settlement. 
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66. For canal irrigation the figures of last settlement are subject to some modi- 
Fifinres of last settlement fixation. The area stated is that of the measurements : but 

examined. between them and the time of assessment there was some 

extension. The details of this area are nowhere stated. But it is said in Mr, 

Currie’s final report (para. 78) that the increase for the whole district was about 

2 per cent, of the cultivated area. Tire Settlement Officer constantly noted in 
the village statements of certain parganas that an extension had taken place, and 
to some undefined extent took account of it in his assessment. Two per cent, on 
the cultivated area of last settlement would represent 15,650 acres, but nothing 
like so large an increase on the wet area of the measurements was treated as wet for 
assessment purposes. Mr. Currie seems to have bad some sort of mistrust of canal 
irrigation and, where he could, he moderated its effect in his calculations. 

It is not quite clear whether Mr. Currie meant to show the irrigable area as 
above defined, or the lands found to be actually watered in the year of settlement. 
So far as it is possible to ascertain, there seems to have been a mixture of both 
methods. The average area per Ido, 8j acres, certainly represents more than the 
watering of a single season. On the other hand, there is nothing to show any system¬ 
atic inquiry into the capacity for irrigation of the different estates, and there are 
abundant indications that recently existing sources of irrigation were overlooked. 


Incvea™ of recorded well 67 - Tll « vcr y diking increase of well irrigation in those 
irrigation explained. circles where the canal has not supplanted it may he ascribed 

to three possible causes :— 

la-/.—The bond Jkk development of wells. 

2nd .—Concealment at last settlement. 

3 nl .—Errors of record at last settlement. 

It is from the nature of the case impossible to formulate precisely the value of 
each cause. But it may he affirmed with much confidence that the effects due to the 
first mentioned cause are very inconsiderable, and that the great bulk of the increase 
is due to the second cause. 

It will he observed that in the first circle of pargana Sikandarabad, notwith¬ 
standing the extensive facilities for canal irrigation, the well watered area lias largely 
extended. The reason seems to be that a great deal of this circle is cultivated by 
Alu'rs and Jats, who understand the superior merits of well water and are sufficiently 
laborious and enterprising to develope it. 

68. Canal irrigation in the whole district has increased from 33,741 acres to 224,178, 
or by 565 per cent.; well irrigation has risen from 273,118 
Spread of canal in igation. ^ 278,674 acres, or by 2 per cent. only. The total irrigated 

area has grown from 411 per cent, of the cultivation to 60'6, and of this latter 
figure 26'3 is due to canals, 32’8 to wells and 1'5 to other sources. 


Some of the increase is due to spread of cultivation, though the exact amount 
cannot be stated. For this addition to the wet area the canal is probably entitled 
to the chief credit, as facilities for obtaining canal water encourage reclamation of 
waste land. 


A map accompanies this report which will show at a glance the localities and 
areas of canal extension and will readily illustrate the figured statement above 
supplied. 


69. This seems the fitting place to notice the very striking rise which has taken 
place in the spring level of the district since last settlement. 
Iliac m the spimg level. ^ . g j, 0 th the effect and the cause of extended facilities for 

Mr. It. G. Currie wrote in April 1865- 


irrigation 
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“ Thu depth of water from the surface in the tracts of inferior laud along- the 
high banks of the Ganges and Jumna varies from 24 to 30 feet, whilst in Jewar it is 
40 feet. In the body of the district generally the water level is some 18 feet below 
the surface of the earth or was before the last four or five years, since which time, 
as mentioned elsewhere, the water level has been much disturbed in those parganas 
or parts of parganas where there is a great network of the canal and its branches and 
distributing channels.” 

The further allusion seems to be a remark that “ the immediate effect of the 
canal upon tire country has been a general rise in the water level of about six feet on 
the average all over that part of the country traversed by the main canal and its 
TiVjbahas and irrigating channels. This has been caused in a great measure by percola¬ 
tion from tlie canal and its watercourses, but also by the superfluous irrigation given 
all over the country where flush or direct irrigation 1 (tor) ’ from the irrigating 
channels is available. The result has been the wholesale destruction of temporary or 
‘ kachcha > wells and their almost entire supersession by the canal irrigation. In 
villages amongst the network of canals, but more especially near the main Ganges 
Canal, the water comes up to within three or four, and even two, feet of the surface 
of the earth in the rainy season, and water can be taken by the hand out of what 
ordinarily is a well of from 12 to 15 feet deep and in which water used to be from 18 
to 20 foot below the surface of tho earth before the canal was made.” 


, The figures given for the average spring level in each pargana are here noted. 
They are apparently those of the years of measurement 


Fargana. 

Dankaur 


• a* 


Average spring level. 

... 20'-9" 

Badri 


... 


20'-&" 

Sikandarabad 


• ** 

... 

22' 

Pabasu 

... 


> . * 

18' 

Khurja 

• >• 


... 

10' 

Jewar 



... 

28' (East 24'-5" west 32'.) 

Agauta 



.14 

... 21' 

Baran 

**• 


■ .1 

... 20' (Baran khans 11J). 

Shikarpur 



. »* 

19'-4" 

Siyana 


... 


18'-4" 

Anupshahr 


«» • 

*** 

... 27' 

Ahar* 



•*. 

18'-8" 

Dibai 

... 

... 

4.1 

... 24'-10* (in west part 22'). 


* Between canal and Ganges 25' to 30'; elsewhere 18'C." 


These figures must be taken for what they are worth, as they do not seem to have 
been gained by continued observations in different years and at different seasons of the 
year. The high level, for instance, of Shikarpur and Siyana, and perhaps of Ahar 
also, must be partly at least due to some variation in the method or conditions of 
measurement. 


For the present water levels the following figures have been taken from tho 
annual report of the Irrigation Department for 1887. They are the mean for the 
years 1884, 1885 and 1886 and are the abstract of observations taken along lines 
drawn—- 


(1) From Jewar on the Jumna to Hartala on the Kali nadi. 

(2) From Dankaur on the Jumna to Asawar on tho Kali nadi. 

(3) Along the Bulandshahr-Anupshahr metalled road from the Choya bridge to 
Anupsbalir. 

The number of stations is five in pargana Jewar, nineteen in pargana Khurja, 
three in pargana Dankaur, six in pargana Sikandarabad, six in pargana Agauta, four in 
pargana Anupshahr. 
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The results are—• 

Pargana. Spring level, 

Jewar ... ... ... ... 17'6" 

Maximum 36' at Jewar on the bank of the Jumna. 

Minimum 4' at Ali Ahmadpur, close to the Mat Branch Canal. 

Klmrja ... ... ... ... 8'9" 

Maximum 12' at Munda Khera on the main canal. 

Minimum 5' at Batwara on the Kali nadi. 

Dankaur ... ... ... ... 9' 

Maximum 11' at Dankaur on the Jumna. 

Minimum 7' at Sanauta on the main canal. 

Aghauta ... ... ... ... 9'8" 

Maximum 13' at Gulaoti above the Kali nadi. 

Minimum 4' at Asawar iu the Kali nadi valley. 

Anupshahr ... ... ... ... 19'1" 

Maximum 28' at Karanpur above the Ganges. 

Minimum 12'5" at the Choya bridge. 

For the other parganas no returns are available. The Settlement Department 
had no means of making continued observations at different seasons and of a 
trustworthy character; but the above figures will clearly indicate the great change that 
has occurred in the spring level and how much it depends on the influence of the 
canal. The latter point has been clearly brought out by observations made through¬ 
out the Doab by Dr. Sweeny, Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, and recorded in his 
annual report for 1885. Though the Settlement Department cannot quote measure¬ 
ments of its own, still its general observations entirely bear out the conclusions to 
be gained from the foregoing figures and references. By the universal declaration of 
the people there has been an enormous and permanent rise in tbe spring level, 
directly proportioned to the supply of canal water and greatest iu those parts traversed 
by large and constantly flowing high level channels. 

SECTION 3. 

The Assess hunt Circles. 


70. The classification by soils aud irrigation has now been described. The next 

step is to explain the formation of the assessment circles. 

Here the ground was altogether new. At last settlement 
circles were formed iu pargana Siyana alone. Elsewhere the only distinction drawn 

in any pargana was between bfmgar and khudir, and even 
No circles at last settle- . , , , , . , 

except in pargana it was incomplete. Each pargana was treated as a circle, 

-.yana. and there was really very (little difference between the rates 

i different parganas. Yet the formation of homogeneous circles was of much more 

upovtance under the old system, where the revenue was directly calculated by the 

. j plication of standard rates, than iu the present system, where the standard rates 

re only used as a test or measure of adequacy and the revenues are based primarily 

i actual assets. The employment of uniform rates over tractsit has been the business 

' unequal natural capability produced much inequality iu the assessments, which 

the present settlement to remove. In one sense there are much more and greater 

, o,.sequent inequity of inequalities now than ever there were before. But now they 

ssmont. are determined by the varying capacity and rental assets of 

different estates. The old inequalities were in the proportion of revenue to profits; 

new inequalities will be found in the incidence of revenue on area. 

71. The present circles have been formed topographically. So far as was found 

ivies now formed topo- consistent with compactness, they include tracts possessing 
ideally. the same natural qualities aud characteristics. The only 

irt-uros from the topographical arrangement have been where the unequal pressure 
management has assimilated rents over tracts which are naturally of different 

I5b 
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capability or has differentiated the rents over tracts of naturally equal quality. With 
but few exceptions the rents have, as might he expected, been found to follow the 
natural conditions of soil and irrigation. The circles are therefore fairly homogeneous 
both as regards the prevailing rents and the resources of the villages which belong to 
them. 

It has, for different reasons, been found necessary and convenient to discrimi¬ 
nate he circles by parganas, but there will of course the 
Farganas lsept stjiaiaie. f oun( j lnll<J ) 1 similarity between adjoining circles of neighbour¬ 
ing parganas. 

The sketch which has already been given of the natural features of the dis¬ 
trict, together with the map which accompanies this report, will make it easy to 
understand the arrangement of circles now devised. 

72. Commencing in the centre of the district, each of the parganas Agauta, 
Arrangement of circles Barra, and Pahasu which is traversed by the Kali uadi, has 
«xpluindc. been divided into two circles representing the land lying on 

either bank of the river. In pargana Pahasu each circle lias been divided in two 
groups, (A) non-occupancy and (B) occupancy, while the 30 villages of the Rais 
of Chitari have been kept in a separate group by themselves. This peculiar arrange¬ 
ment is due to the rapacious management of the large proprietors, which rendered it 
impossible to frame a single set of rates applicable fairly to both their villages and 
to those managed on more reasonable principles. 

The west circle is in each pargana the best of the two, both because the soil is su¬ 
perior and because complete irrigation is supplied from the Ganges Canal. At the 
north the same formation extending further west has been included in the first or 
best circles of parganas Sikandarabad and Dadri. The villages situated on the two 
sandy belts which run down the district have l>een marked off into circles by them¬ 
selves, forming the third circle in each pargana,—Badri, Sikandarabad, Jewar and 
Kliurja. The villages in the level belts lying along these sandy ridges go to make 
up the second circles of these parganas so far as not allotted to the first circles. 

In pargana Jewar, where the sandy zone becomes ill-defined, the soil of the second 
circle is generally light and more closely allied to that of the third circle. 

In pargana Klmrja the second and third circles are somewhat intermixed, owing 
to the interposition of the sandy spurs which run down the pargana. 

Two detached tracts of exceptionally good soil lying between the two sandy 
zones supply the first circles of parganas Jewar and Bankaur and contribute a few 
villages to the first circle of pargana Badri. The Jumna khadir is divided into (1) 
that of the Jumna proper, (2) that within the influence of the Ilindan and Bhuriya 
and (3) that small tract in parganas Badri and Dankaur described as the upper khadir. 

The tract along the east of the Kali nadi forms, as already observed, the 
second circles of parganas Agauta, Baran and Shikarpur. To it are added the 
villages of Agauta which lie in the Kali nadi valley. It includes also the whole 
of pargana Shikarpur, which, being of a homogeneous character, contains but 
one circle. The same formation extending eastward up to the Choya includes 
the first circles of parganas Siyana, Altar, Anupshahr and Bibai. The tract east 
of the Choya forms but one circle in pargana Bibai. In pargana Anupshahr 
It has been divided into three according to the varying quality of the soil. In 
Ahar a portion of it has been included iu the first circle because, owing to 
pressure of management, the same rents were found to prevail, though the 
natural conditions are inferior. The remainder has been divided into two circles. 
The Choya rises - in pargana Siyana and does not form a natural division 
between the eastern and central parts. The latter is characterised by inferiority of 
soil and liability to injury from surface water. The villages so affected have been 
marked off into the third circle, and the eastern part form the second. This par¬ 
gana only touches the river at one point, and its eastern circle does not possess the 
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same natural defects as the eastern parts of the other parganas -which lie along the 
Ganges klriulir. 

The Ganges khddir is too inconsiderable to contain a separate circle or series of 
circles by itself. It is included in the adjacent upland circles. 


For fuller information concerning the structure and characteristics of the cir¬ 
cles the various assessment reports must he consulted. In them the subject has 


been treated with detail which could not he reproduced in the present report. 

73. The whole district is divided into 44 assessment 
■circles or groups, thus distributed 1 — 


Number of circles. 


Talnil Silcanelarabaci. 


Pargana Sikandarabad— 1st Circle. 

2nd Circle. 


Pargana 


Pargana 


Pargana 


Pargana 


Pargana 


Pargana 


Pargana 


Pargana 

Pargana 


Pargana 

Pargana 


3rd Circle (bhur pilota). 

Dadri—1st Circle. 

2nd Circle. 

3rd Circle (bhur pilota). 

4th Circle (Hindan Bhuriya kliadir). 
5th Circle (Jumna kliadir). 

6th Circle (upper kliadir). 

Dankaur—1st Circle. 

2nd Circle. 

3rd Circle (bhur pilota). 

4tli Circle (Hindan Bhuriya kliadir). 
5th Circle (Jumna khadir). 

6tk Circle (upper kh&dir). 

Tahsil Khurja. 

Jcwar—1st Circle. 

2nd Circle. 

3rd Circle (bhur pilota). 

4tli Circle (Jumna khadir). 

Khurja—1st Circle. 

2nd Circle. 

3rd Circle (himr pilota). 

Faliasu—1st Circle (A) non-occupancy. 

(B) occupancy. 

2nd Circle (A) non-occupancy. 

(B) occupancy. 

3rd Chitari group (A) non-occupaney. 

(B) occupancy. 
Tah.nl Baran. 

Baran—1st Circle (west). 

2nd Circle (cast). 

Agauta—1st Circle (west). 

2nd Circle (east). 

Shikarpur—1st Circle (only one circle). 

Siyana—1st Circle (west). 

2nd Circle (east). 

3rd Circle (central). 

Tahsil Aniipshahr. 

Dibai—1st Circle (west). 

2nd circle (east). 

Anupshalir—1st Circle (west). 

2nd Circle, 

3rd Circle (Malakpur group), 

4th Circle (includes khadir land). 
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Pargana Ahar—1st Circle. 

2ml Circle (Daulatpur group), 

3rd Circle (includeskhadir and blinr villages). 

The number of circles lias of course been increased by the necessity of keeping- 
the circles of each pargana separate and complete in themselves. But for this the 
number might have been possibly reduced to twelve. This would have allowed 
three circles for the Jumna khadir, one circle for the sandy formations where blmr 
and pilota soils prevail, two circles for the remainder of the central plain and 
three circles for the tract east of the Choya. To this would have to be added 
three separate circles or groups for the non-occupancy and Chita ri villages of the 
Paliasu pargana. But with such an arrangement it would not have been possible 
to graduate the circle rates according to all the varying conditions of rents and ten¬ 
ures. These rates are based on actual rents, and true actual rents vary in different 
parganas from other causes than natural quality ol' soil. Pressure of management, 
prescription, caste, kinship, relations of proprietor and tenant, proximity of towns and 
markets, available waste, subsidiary industries, these and many other causes go to de¬ 
termine the movement of rents. On the whole, no doubt, the rents do follow natural 
advantages, and the higher rates in the better circles, with few exceptions, reflect faith¬ 
fully the higher range of rents actually paid. But there are minor, though not un¬ 
important, distinctions in the various local divisions, and advantage has been taken of 
the distribution of circles by parganas to adjust the standard rates accordingly. The 
rates are identical in only 5 out of the 44 intra-pargana circles, and in 39 the rates differ 
to a greater or less extent. This latter figure therefore represents the minimum 
number of circles which would have been formed had the district been destitute of 
subdivisions and assessed and reported as a whole. The. excess is due to the necessity 
which existed of keeping the figures of each talisfi and pargana separate and of 
completing and reporting the assessment in corresponding instalments. 


SECTION 4. 

Chicle Sou. Rates. 

74. The assessment circles having been formed and their areas classified according 
to soil and irrigation, the next step was to frame the soil rates or standard rates for 
each circle. 

The primary object of these rates, it may be once again stated, is to admit the 
Object of the circle soil calculation of standard or test rentals, by comparison with 

rates. which the adequacy or correctness of the recorded rentals 

may he judged. They also serve a very useful end in assisting the calculation of 
the assumed or substituted rental of nominally or inadequately rented lands. The 
circle rates have often, though not invariably, been found the most suitable for this 
purpose and have been freely employed thereon. 

75. The rule for selecting standard rates (rule 15 of Board's Book Circular 9—I) 
Itulea for selection of provides that “ the Settlement Officer will select a general 

rates. standard rent rate for each class of soil in the circle. The 

rent rates selected should correspond as closely as possible with the rents recorded 
as actually paid by easli paying tenants in the villages which form the circle." 

As rates cannot he compared with rents, the meaning of the rule presumably is 
that the selected rate for each class of soil is to be such that its resultant, when 
applied to the same soil area, will agree with the rent recorded as actually paid for 
that soil area cither in separate villages or in the circle as a whole. Literal compliance 
with this rule was absolutely impossible here because there is no such tiling in the 
village papers as either a recorded soil rate or a recorded soil rent. Soil rates are to a 
greater or less extent recognised among the people themselves, and the present 
recorded rents have undoubtedly at some time or other been framed, however 
rudely, upon them. But they find no place in the record, and have to be ascertained 
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by careful and patient enquiries in the villages. The rent, however originally 
gained, is now invariably shown as a lump rent for all classes of land. It was 
impossible therefore to either ascertain the differential soil rates from the record 
or to test them by application to different soil areas, each with its own separate rent. 
No such record existed anywhere in the district. The rates were ascertained by local 
enquiries and they were tested by comparison of their total resultants when applied to 
the soil areas of whole, villages or circles with actual total rentals recorded as paid for 
those villages or circles. 


76. The selection of circle soil rates was entirely the personal work of the assessing 
Method followed in officers. In the course of their inspections very careful 

selection of rates. enquiries were made to ascertain the rates current in each 

village. The instinctive or inherited tendency of all classes to deceive the Settle¬ 
ment Officer added something to the difficulty just noted that the rents are always 
stated' as lump rents. It was necessary to go hack to the period, often remote, 
when the present rents were fixed and to recover, as far as possible, the process 
and rates by which they were calculated. Occasionally a tenant was found who 
held but one class of land and the incidence of his rent gave a rate : but these were 
generally sub-tenants holding small patches for short periods and paying excessive 
rents which could not safely be taken into account. However, such rents gave a 
maximum, as the revenue rate gave a minimum of the possible demand. 


The patwiivis, where so disposed, were often able to render much assistance, as 
they were concerned in the fixation of the lump rents and were acquainted with the 
rates on which they were usually based. Their statements were verified by enquiries 
from tenants or proprietors and by analysis of holdings. 

Sometimes differential rates were found to exist for each class of soil; sometimes 
the distinction was only between wet and dry, and sometimes only between bara 
and outlying. In many cases there was only a single rate for all lands and, in some 
cases no real rate, but only a rental incidence of lump rents, which were determined 
more by the opportunities of the proprietor and the necessities of the tenant than by 
natural distinctions. There were often considerable variations from village to village 
according to the character of the management. But it was generally possible to 
ascertain rates which were recognised as fair and were actually paid under ordinary 
circumstances. Even where rates were extraordinary or were incorrectly stated from 
design or ignorance they might still be useful as showing the relative rates for each 
class of soil. 


All those facts were carefully noted as the inspections proceeded. When the 
circles were formed and the villages grouped, ail the ascertained rates were collated 
and averaged and those selected which were most fairly representative and current 
over the largest areas. In making these calculations all rates were discarded which 
wore either inordinately low or excessively high. 

Occupancy rents were not excluded, but naturally the abnormally low rents 
were in most eases paid by occupancy tenants because the same causes which kept 
down the rent encouraged the growth of occupancy rights. But the rates framed 
arc based on both occupancy and non-occupancy rents and apply equitably 
to villages containing a proper proportion of occupancy tenants. 


Checks employdl. 


The rates thus gained were cheeked by their application So certain selected 
villages ascertained on local enquiry to be of fair average 
quality and reasonably and intelligently managed. Finally 
the rates were tested by their application to the entire circle areas and comparison 
with the actual rental corrected for nominally rented and rent-free lands. 

Sometimes these processes necessitated a reduction of the rates originally taken. 
11 seemed strange that this should bo the case when the rates selected were those, 
actually current and some pains were taken to ascertain the reason. The explanation 
was generally found to be not in the rates, but in the areas employed by the people for 
adjusting rents. Where rents were fixed by mutual agreement a compromise was 
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ordinarily effected not l>y reducing rates, hut by altering areas. Where the use of th e 
full correct areas brought out a total rent which the tenant considered excessive and 
abatement was conceded, it was reached by calling' the bara or wet area less than it 
really was and the ease was thus settled on its own merits. A reduction of rate 
might have involved a reconsideration of all the other rents too. Where rents had 
been fixed by an order of court or where management was strict the rates were fully 
applied. But their full application over an entire circle to villages of every description 
would give an unduly high result, t'or obvious reasons the settlement areas could not 
be altered, and therefore the necessary adjustment was secured by modifying the rates. 

As Mr. Baillie has well observed “ the circle rates so arrived at are natural , that is, 
they depend entirely, or almost entirely, on ascertained fact and not on the opinion 
of the Settlement Officer as to their propriety or impropriety. The proportion home 
by the rate for one class of soil to that for another is fixed by the village rates. The 
absolute amount of the different rates is—the proportion being determined—absolutely 
fixed by the necessity for agreement between the actual and the circle rate rent-rolls.” 

Statement of rates final- 77. The rates finally selected are per acre 

]y selected. 

i 1 7. 7 Bara, | Bara, Outlying, Outlying, , n 

Tali sfl. Pargana. I Circle. ytet. dry. wet. dry. 


Sikaudarahad, Sikandarahad, First 
Second 


Dnnkaur 


Butandahanr, Baran 


Agauta 


Khurja 


Shikarpur 
• Kliruja 


10 0 0 5 


Third or bhur pilota 
First 

Second ... 

Bhur pilot,a 

Hindim-Bhuviyii khadir 
Jumna kliadir 
Upper klnulir ... 

First 

Second 

Bluir pilota ... 

H i ndan• Blmriya klridir 
Jumna kliadir .. 

Upper ltluulir ... 

First or West ... 

Second or East 

First or West... 
Second or East 

. First or West... 

Second or Fast 
Third or Central 


First ... 

Second 

Third 

... First ... 

Second 
Third 

Fourth (khadir) 


8 0 6 0 0 5 0 0 3 


8 115 0 4 


Secowl*2 


ey group. 
-Oe c u p an 
group. 
-Fion-oceupa 
ey group. 


Auupshahr ... Dihai 

Anupsliakr . 


V group. 
First or West ... 
Second or Flast 


< Biitigar 
( Kliadir 


Its: 


10 

0 

o 

9 

0 

o 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

o 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

11 

3 

0 

11 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

13 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

13 

0 

0 

. 13 

0 

0 

. 9 

0 

0 

. 9 

0 

0 

. 8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

y 14 

0 

0 

1G 

0 

0 

y H 

0 

0 

. 14 

0 

0 

. u 

0 

0 

. 12 

8 

0 

, 12 

0 

0 

. 12 

0 

0 

. 12 

0 

0 

. 13 

0 

0 

.. 12 

8 

0 

.. 12 

0 

0 

.. 12 

0 

0 

, 13 

0 

0 


5 8 0 5 8 

5 0 0 5 0 

4 8 0 4 6 

4 0 0 3 6 

General rate. 

Ditto. 

5 4 0 5 4 

5 0 o 5 ( 

4 8 < 4 t 

4 0 0 3 i 

General rate. 
Ditto. 


Outlying, 

dry. 

7 

lls. a. 

P 

3 4 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 8 

0 

3 4 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 4 

0 

8 8 

0 

) 3 4 

0 

i 3 0 

c 

) 2 8 

0 

) 3 8 

0 

1 3 4 

0 

1 3 0 

0 

1 3 10 

0 

J 2 13 

0 

0 2 10 

0 

0 3 0 

0 

0 2 5 

0 

0 3 4 

0 

0 3 4 

(1 

0 3 4 

(.) 

0 3 0 

0 


5 7 0 
4 9 0 
3 9 0 


5 3 0 
4 8 0 
3 8 0 
3 9 0 
3 0 0 
2 8 0 


6 0 5 
5 14 


13 0 013 0 0| 4 8 0 4 8 0 ) 


5 3 10 


3 7 10 


3 1 10 
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A geneial explanation of the variation of these rates will he slathered from the forego- 

, 0 o 

leniark^. lor detailed information the various assessment reports must Le con- 
suited. In them the divergences are explained and the subject treated at length. 
Tlie wide range of rates for the different classes of soils and the different localities 
shows the necessity for a large number ol: circles and affinals some guarantee that the 
revenue has been graduated according to the varying local conditions. 


73. The ultimate test under tlie rules of f lie correctness of the standard rates is 

Result tested by com- tl, ° colm " lo,K ‘ t3 oL ‘ t,u ' il ' resultant standard rental with tlie 

purison of actual, corrected actual rent-rolls. Tlie following table has been framed to 
ami standard UMil-rulls. *n t a i-i • ■ i « ., , 

illUhtrate the eoimauence of those two and also of corrected 
rent-rolls. In all three rentals the abatement for sir is omitted. The actual rental 
column i, is the actual cash rent with addition at cash rates for sir, khudkasht, hatai 
and rent-free land. Tlie corrected rent-roll is the total of village assessment statement 
No. YII with the sir abatement added. Without these adjustments the comparison 
of column 3 with columns 4 and 5 would have been misleading. 


Tahsfl. 

Furgatia. 



Corrected rental. 

1 

9 

a 

4 

5 





Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Si k fim'lii nil >ad 

•s 

Sikandambad ... 

Dadri ... rTjff 

Dutikaur 2jjmj 

3,25,801 
4,13,281 
2 ,o 7 .ni a 

3,52,225 

3,88,333 

1,81,080 

3,52,299 
4,23,894 
' 2,00,553 



Tin run 
A^auta 
Sivarm 
Sliikurpur 

lotal 

n.tc.jsa 

9,22,558 

9,70,74(5 

Bulamlsbahr 

f 

"l 

Total 

3,72,050 

3 , 13,217 

2,80,780 

2,17,440 

3,07,008 

8,21,308 

2,77,120 

2,21,200 

3,71,370* 
3,13,029 
2,92,082 
2,20,791 



Eliuria 

Jcwar 

1’aliusu 

11 , 03,435 

r ll,S0,r.42 

11198,472 

Kliurja 

( 

... 

2,1)5.833 

3«18,fS2<> 

4,71,895 
2,51.104 
3,31.200 

4,00,355" 

2,09,297 

3,27,140 



Dibai 

Andpslialir 

Ahar 

Total 

10,44,308 

10,51,319 

10,02,798 

Anupslmlir 

-{ 

Total 

4,00,75a 

2,52,501 

2,08,008 

a, 70,005 
2,25,203 
3,09,197 

4,00,400 " 

2,54,737 

3,18,278 




0,01,012 

9,11,005 

9,73,481 



District Total 

41,45,540 

40,77,524 

42,11,497 


The variations in the different parganas have been explained in the assessinen 

Variations re P° rts * Xt be observed that the standards ] mi 

been kept low to avoid severil.y and unnecessary rejections and 
to admit the free use of standard rates for the calculation of substituted rentals. In 
every lahsil the standard falls below the corrected rental, which is raised hy the 
inclusion in it of high genuine rentals. 

The actual (recorded) rental, on the other hand, is sometimes lowered by the pre¬ 
sence of fraudulent and nominal rent-rolls and sometimes inflated by a preponderance 
of high genuine rents. It therefore sometimes rises above and sometimes falls below 
the other two. For instance, in pargana Pabasn, where rents run very high and (excluding 
Chitari villages) have been now correctly recorded, the actual rental is above both the 
standard and the corrected rent-rolls. In pargana Dibai, where there was much al test¬ 
ation of fraudulent rent-rolls, and in pargana Amipshahra large proportion of inadequate 
rentals, it is well below both. 


Looking at the magnitude of the sums involved, the correspondence between the 
corrected and the standard rent-rolls for the whole district is very close, and the excess 
of both over the attested rent-rolls is sufficiently explained by the falsification of some 
village rentals and the inadequacy of others. 
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79. It would be little use entering into a comparison between the rates now fixed 
Comparison with rates of and those of the last settlement which were framed in a different 
last settlement. wa y and for a different purpose. They are merely placed here 

for reference, if required :— 














Kiiadir 
lands bear- 

Khidir 

Pargana. 

Bara, wet. 

Tiara, 

dry. 

Outlyin 

wet. 

(Y 

Outlying, 

dry. 

ing two 
crops and 

lauds bear¬ 
ing one 













sugarcane 

crop. 













lands. 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Rs. 

a. p. 


Us. 

a. 

p- 

Its. a. 

P 

Its. 

a. 

P 

Ra. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

I. Silcandarubad ... 

0 

0 0 


4 

0 

0 

3 12 

0 

2 

0 

0 



2. Dndri 

8 

0 0 


4 

0 

0 

3 8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

r. s o 

2 8 0 

3. Dankanr 

8 

0 0 


4 

0 

0 

3 10 0 

2 

0 

0 

5 8 0 

2 8 0 







y 








4. llarait 


;» 

s 

0 



4 4 

0 

2 

0 

0 



5. Aganta 


9 

i) 

7 



4 2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

... 


f Western 

12 

0 0 


5 

0 

0 

5 4 

0 

2 

8 

0 


... 

6 , Siyana, < Eastern 

(. Central 4 .. 

10 

fi 0 


4 

8 

0 

4 8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

... 

... 

11 

0 0 


5 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

2 

4 

0 


... 

,7. Shikarpur 


12 

0 

0 



4 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


... 

8. Kliurja 

12 

0 0 


li 

0 

"'l 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


... 

n r ITimigar 

9 - Jewar ". ( KMdir 

11 

11 

0 0 

0 0 

1 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 12 

4 0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

... 

... 

10. l’aliasu 


ii "o 

0 



4 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

... 


11. Dibai 

11 

o o ! 

7 

0 

—Ti 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 4 0 

3 12 0 


v 





J 








12. Antipshahr ... 


10 

0 

0 



3 10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

o 

00 

3 0 0 


_r 





—1 








13. Ahftr 

10 

8 0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 0 0 

3 0 0 


The results have been separately considered in tracing the growth of rents since 
last settlement. In pai'gana Siyana alone the present standard rates are lower than 
those of the past. Concerning this Mr. Baillie writes— 

“ It must not for a moment ho supposed that in any part of the pargana there 
has really been a fall in rent rates : on the contrary, there has been a * * * real and 
well marked rise. The explanation is that Mr. Robert Currie’s assessment rates, more 
particularly iu the west circle, wore far above the rent rates then paid and actually 
far above the rent-rates decreed in the settlement courts in enhancement cases. 
* * * The result is that rent rates in the west of Siyana have not yet risen to 

Mr. Currie’s assessment rates, aud that the rise in land revenue is solely derived from 
extension of cultivation aud irrigation. ” 


Preliminary operations. 
Mr. Kmiiitt’s enquiry in 
1882-83. 


SECTION 5. 

Revision of Village Records. 

80. It lias been mentioned that Mr. Renett, then Director of Agriculture and 
Commerce, examined and reported on the village maps in 1882-8.1. 
This was only part of a general enquiry into the condition of the 
village records with the object of ascertaining how far they 
could be used for settlement purposes. The general result of Mr. Benett’s investigation 
was to show that in the matter of cultivation, crops, irrigation and areas generally the 
village records and the kanungo’s registers were, on the whole, as accurate as could- 
be expected and would furnish valuable and trustworthy material. It may be 
observed here that the general results of the present settlement operations have justi¬ 
fied Mr. Benett’s anticipations. As regards the recorded rent-rolls the conclusions were 
not so satisfactory. It appeared that in the villages of small proprietors and ordinarily 
throughout the district the rents were stated with fair accuracy. But there was reason 
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to expect concealment on the estates of large proprietors, and there was something to show 
that rents hail been let down upon paper in view of the approaching settlement. The 
Commissioner, Mr. E. Colvin, took a stronger view of the incorrectness of the record¬ 
ed rentals. It will be seen hereafter that these apprehensions were fully 
justified. 

With a view of removing such errors as existed and of bringing the records generally 
up to the highest attainable degree of accuracy, a Deputy Collee- 
nMnSiiigU, DeputyCollee- tor was placed on special duty for each of the three following 
cold weathers in order to thoroughly overhaul, test and correct live 
village papers as well as look after t-lie map correction. Raja 
Lachman Singh was selected for this duty and allowed a munsarim, a muharrir and an 
English clerk. There is no report on record to show exactly what was done during these 
preliminary operations, but it appears that, in addition to the ordinary annual 
testing of village papers, the rent-rolls were read out to the tenants, and seem to have 
been by them admitted as correct quite as a matter of course and entirely irrespective of 
the real facts. Raja Lachman Singli also prepared for nine pargauas a pargana book, 
which showed the past and present statistics of each village, the recorded rents and also 
the rent at fair average rates which lie framed for each pargaua. He also added a note 
on the character of the village and the correctness or adequacy of its rent-roll. These 
hooks were found of some service to the assessing oliicers, and it is clear from the entries 
that in many, perhaps most, instances the concealment of rental was known or suspected, 
though its extent was not discovered nor the real rental ascertained or recorded. 

On the whole these preliminary operations do not’ seem to have been productive 
Result of preliminary <*£ much advantage. They were useful at most in stirring 
operations up the patw.iris to greater punctuality and completeness in 

their work, hut it may be doubted whether they succeeded in eliminating any large 
proportion of error. One undesigned effect, however, was accomplished. Those 
proprietors who had systematically falsified their returns were lulled into a false sense 
of security when they found how easy it was to escape exposure, and falling into the be¬ 
lief that they had no more formidable ordeal to fear, they became negligent or over¬ 
confident and omitted precautions which they might otherwise have taken. Discovery 
was thereby facilitated when a serious effort was made to ascertain exactly the real 
state of affairs. 

81, According to the principles now in force, the revenue assessment rests on the 

actual rent-rolls, unless they are shown to be fraudulent or 

Importance of actual , 

rent-rolls under proseut unreasonably inadequate. A now and very great importance 
thereby attaches to the village papers. In the absence of a 
fresh survey they alone supply the areas and, subject to check and correction, they 
also furnish a primary statement of the assessable assets. It is necessary therefore 
at this stage to give some account of the condition and accuracy of these 
records and of the measures taken to revise and correct them. Moreover, the system 
of revision here adopted was in many respects entirely new, and for this reason also 
a brief description of it will not he out of place. 

82. In previous settlements it lias been usual to construct an entirely new record 

„ , , , based on a fresh survey and a new field hook from which the 

vision. other records were compiled. If the existing records were 

not discarded altogether, they were certainly turned to little account. This was 
inevitable where the maps and records had fallen into an obsolete and erroneous state, 
owing to want of continuous supervision and correction, and could not by any reason¬ 
able measure of mere amendment he worked into a satisfactory basis for a new settle¬ 
ment. Recent years have, however, seen a great reformation in this respect. With 
the inauguration of a special department in 1875 under Sir 
parwt otK Rccwds Edward Ruelc as Director, the work of patwaris was brought 
and Agriculture. an <l p, ls s i uce been kept under systematic control and revision, 
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It was expected, as already shown, that they would he found in this district sufficiently 
accurate to furnish all the information required for settlement purposes. Though this 
expectation lias not been fully realized, they had certainly advanced so far towards 
accuracy and completeness that there was no longer any necessity to undertake the 
construction of a new record. The much more summary measure adopted was to have 


Summary method of re¬ 
vision now adopted. 


the ordinary annual papers prepared under the supervision of the 
Settlement Department, on whom devolved the duty of verifying. 


attesting and correcting them up to date 111 accordance with admitted facts. Hie 
annual records so prepared form the' settlement records and from them the statistics 
necessary for framing and supporting the assessments were abstracted. So far as possible 
the kanungo ami patwari staff were fully utilized for all these operations. 


83. The first step was to cause the patwaris under the supervision of kanungos to 
make a rapid field inspection of their circles, noting in a list all 
tem flowed. ° f tl,C SJS " the changes which had been made in the holdings of the previous 
year. This occupied about a fortnight, and for the villages which were to come earliest un¬ 
der attestation was completed by the middle of August. For all villages to which opera¬ 
tions were, to extend it. was complete by the middle of September. The patwaris were 
then brought into the head office and a draft rent-roll (jamalamli), field-book (Basra) 
and proprietary registers (Hem/) were prepared. The basis of these was the records 
of the preceding year, such corrections being made as the summary inspection showed 
to he necossaryto represent the altered conditions of the current year. This part of 
the work involved the correct classification of occupancy an l non-occupancy holdings 
and of nr as distinguished from khmlkasht, the entry of natural soils from the last 
settlement field-book and the determination of the irrigable and dry areas in the manner 
already described. This work was done by the patwaris and kanungos only, cheeked, tested 
and "supervised by the special settlement staff. The classification of holdings and sir sim¬ 
ply followed the recorded facts. If a tenant was down as of 12 years’ standing or up¬ 
wards, he was entered as occupancy unless shown in the record as legally disqualified 
by reason of holding under lease, in lieu of service. See. Similarly, proprietary cultiva¬ 
tion was classified according to the recorded facts ascertained by reference to the papers 
of previous years. This part of the work was rather troublesome as the village papers 
did not contain any entry of the length of continuous khudkasht cultivation and the 
records for a series of years had to be consulted. 

The jamabandi and khewat were drawn up on slips or loose sheets, each containing 
the holding of a single tenant. Where there were several mahah the holdings in each 
were entered on a single slip, each being separately discriminated. 


When these rough records were ready the patwari was then sent back to his 
circle, taking with him the jamah anil i and khewat slips and the draft khasra. A se¬ 
cond ' draft of the khewat was retained by the Deputy Collector. The patwdri 
at once distributed the slips to the occupants recorded in each. lie then set to work to 
carefully test the field hook and correct the field map, making out a list of changes and 
errors as he went along. The village was then visited by a kanungo, who had to test 
every field entry on the spot, perfect the map and at the same time complete and cheek 
the patwari’s list of alterations and prepare a statement of grove lands and Government 
property. lie also filled in the natural soil entries for lands which, having been brought 
under cultivation since last settlement, had no entries against them in the old records. 
This part of the work was done under the direct supervision of the Deputy Collector 
who kept the kanungos working near him and constantly tested their work as it 
progressed. Four kanungos were ordinarily attached to each Deputy Collector s camp, 
tlieh place in the tahsfl being supplied by apprentices. As soon as the field testing was 
completed, on the day fixed for attestation the tenants and proprietors all assembled 
at the Deputy Collector’s tent with thcHv jamabaadi and khewat slips. Those were 
iirst compared with the lists of changes and errors and corrected in accordance with 
admitted facts. Then they were read out one by one in the presence of everybody and 
their correctness verified by the persons concerned. If any entry was challenged. 
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the dispute was decided summarily there and then, if possible; and recorded in a dispute 
list or summary suit register. If the dispute did not admit of summary decision or if 
either party applied for a formal enquiry and decision a regular suit was framed; heard 
and decided as soon as possible in the ordinary way. On a few estates owing to 
peculiarities of management and systematic falsification of the records; there was 
widespread and bitter antagonism between proprietors and tenants. Here the litigation, 
being extensive and hotly contested, all took the shape of regular suits. Some special 
classes of cases, such as the claims of tenants to privileged status in Kuchesar and Paik- 
para estates, had also to he tried out in the same away. But under the ordinary conditions 
which prevailed over the great hulk of the district the disputes which arose admitted of 
rapid and summary decision. Itwasfound that where there were no causes to specially 
discredit the records or predispose the people to contest the existing entries, there was 
little disposition to bring frivolous or groundless claims or to contest fair ones. Coming 
at once before a superior officer without any of the preliminaries which are apt to excite 
the passions and stimulate the imagination, and being in presence of all those whose 
acquaintance with the real facts exercises a restraining influence on false allegations, 
both tenants and proprietors abstained from unnecessary contests and acquiesced readily 
in an expeditious and equitable settlement of such difficulties as arose. This was 
just what might have been expected. Under their own village tree and in the presence 
of their friends and neighbours men will not ordinarily resort to the falsehood and fraud 
which the atmosphere of a court and the presence of legal advisers seem naturally to 
generate. 

To this circumstance may he attributed that very unusual paucity of litigation, 
which will he noticed under the proper head. 

When the slips had been attested and the disputes settled, the three records (khasra, 
khewat and jamahaiidi) were there and then compared and brought into complete 
accordance. This was done in camp by a small special staff attached to each Deputy 
Collector. This arrangement secured a very thorough and prompt despatch of this part 
of the business. Where discrepancies were discovered they could he at once adjusted 
on the spot and in the presence of the parties who wore still at hand. The delays conse- 
quent on references hack from the head office to the camp office, and on summoning of 
parties and reopening of proceedings long closed, were avoided. It was also found 
that work proceeded much more rapidly in camp whore hours are longer and distractions 
fewer. In old settlements this operation, known as tarllb, was lengthy and expensive. 
As carried out here it occupied only a few days and cost proportionately little. 


When the record was complete it was sent to the head office to he faired. This 
work also was done by the patwari, Binder the supervision and check of the sadar mun- 
sarim and his staff. 

S t, The advantages claimed for this system are that it fully utilizes existing staff 
Advantages of this ajs- materials, is extremely rapid, simple and therefore econd- 

u-m. mieal, and while affording a full opportunity for correcting 

errors, it does not excite or invite vexatious litigation. Besides the Settlement Officer 
and Deputy Collector, no one is permitted to come in contact with the people except 
the patwari and lcanungo, and they are only seen doing what the patwari and kanungo 
mav he seen doing every year. There are no am ins or munsarims or other temporary 
employees sent round to stir up litigation under pretence of allaying it. The Settlement 
Officer and Deputy Collector come for a day or two and are off. Under ordinary con¬ 
ditions this is the first and the last the people see of the settlement operations. 


85. The hulk of the village papers are written in the Persian character, hut a propor- 
lViripUon of there- tion are in Nagri. The original character was followed in fairing 
iuiaXiKirtment 1 . 1, ^ the settlement records, which, as already explained, are the 
annual papers of the year of attestation. Out of 1,613 villages 1,281 were prepared in 
Persian and 332 in Nagri. 
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At first the practice was to prepare— 

I,—A volume for record in the Collector’s office, containing—* 

1. Field book (khasra). 

2. Statement of grove lands. 

3. Corrected field map (sliajra). 

4. Rent-roll (jnmabandi). 

5. Proprietary register (khewat). 

6. Memorandum of village customs (Jastnr dehi). 

7. Settlement engagement (darkkwast malguzuri). 

8. Statement of distribution of revenue (fard pliant), 

9. List of ohl and new khasra numbers. 

10. Final proceeding (ruhkar akliiv). 

11. Index. 

12. List of errata and erasures. 

The village assessment statements (statistical) in vernacular have been bound in 
volumes by pargauas and deposited in the Collector’s office along with the village records, 

II.— A volume for record in the talisfl, containing— 

1. Field book. 

2. Statement of grove lands, 

3. Corrected field map. 

4. Rent-roll. 

5. Proprietary register. 

6. Memorandum of village customs. 

7. Statement of distribution of revenue. 

8. List of old and new khasra numbers. 

9. Index. 

10. List of orrata and erasures. 

III.—To provide tbe patwari with a copy of the— 

1. Field book. 

2. Abstract of areas (milan kliasra). 

3. Statement of grove lands. 

4. Corrected field map. 

5. Rent-roll. 

6. Proprietary register. 

7. Memorandum of village customs. 

8. Statement of distribution of revenue. 

9. List of old and new khasra numbers. 

10. Index. 

Tbe records of pargauas Si bandarabad, Dadri, Dankaur and Baran were compiled 
on this principle. Bui. at that stage the practice was altered under the orders of the 
Board. The colled,orate and patwari copies still contain the records above mentioned • 
but the talisfl copy for tbe remaining nine pargauas contains— 

1. Statement, of grove lands. 

2. Corrected field map. 

3. Rent-roll. 

4. Proprietary register. 

5. Memorandum of village customs. 

6. Statement, of distribution of revenue. 

7. List of old and new khasra numbers. 

8. Index. 

9. List of errata and erasures. 

The talisfl, it will be observed, has under this arrangement been loft without a copy 
of the settlement khasra, a deficiency which is likely to be productive of inconvenience,. 
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Except tlic copy left to the unsafe custody of the patwari, the collectorate volume 
contains the only copy of this most valuable record. 

tor purgenus Sikandarabad, Badri, Dankaur and Bavan the attested records are 
those, of the year 129 !■ fash (1386-87) ; for parganas Khurja, Jewar, Paliasu, Dibui and 
Shikarpur those of 1295 fash; for parganas Aghauta, Siyana, Ahar and Anupshahr 
those of 1296 fash. 

The attestation of records of parganas Sikandarabad, Badri and Dankaur was carried 
out by Baja Inch man Singh, Deputy Collector, Bandit llama Shankar, S.C.S., and 
Mr. Stoker, Settlement Officer; of parganas 15ar.au and Klnirja, Bibhni and Shikarpur 
by Pandit llama Shankar and Maulvi Ilamid-ud-din, Deputy Collector; of parganas 
Paliasu, Anupshahr and Ahar by Pandit Rama Shankar; of parganas Aghauta, Siyana 
and Jewar by Maulvi Hamid-ud-din, except some villages in. Aghauta and Siyana 
which were taken by Mr. Bail lie, Assistant Settlement Officer. 

86. It may not be out of place at this point to offer some remarks on the character of 
Tl>e character cf tho tl,e existing records. They were subjected, as above described, 
existing records, to a very thorough testing, which could scarcely fail to bring 

to light such errors as existed, and very many were brought to light. Outlie whole, 
the accuracy of the village records fell considerably below the expectations which bad 
been formed. There were errors due to neglect or incompetence, and there were errors 
due to systematic and wilful falsification. The former must he ascribed to the defi¬ 
ciencies of the officials immediately concerned. In the case of the parganas Badri, 
Dankaur, Anupshahr, Jewar and perhaps Siyana the condition of the records indicated 
an absence of proper control and supervision on the part of the supervisor kanungos. 
Non-residence and nonage of patwiiris were generally at the root of the evil. There 
was a certain proportion of absolutely inefficient men, incapable under any circum¬ 
stances of doing their work, and a proportion of men who neglected it in favour of 
some other occupation. Patwiiris were found who were habitually absent from their 
circles. This was particularly the case in the kliudiv villages, where the conditions 
of life are not pleasant. These persons generally carried on some other business, as, 
for instance, Bahadar Singh, patwari of Tuglialpur, pavgana Dankaur, who being missed 
from bis circle at the time he should have been pushing on the work of field testing, 
was, on search, captured in charge of a. convoy of sugar carts which he was taking to 
the Meerut market. Perhaps the nr. pins ullra was reach-'d in the ease of liar Pai'shml, 
patwari of Morna, who was quite illiterate and had his work done by an absentee agent. 
Records prepared by such persons naturally required extensive correction, which in some 
cases mi'dit almost he called reconstruction, Tho errors, however, were generally of a 
nature which affected the interests of the people rather th m the interests of Government. 
Mistakes in tenure, possession and status were frequent., but there was little under¬ 
statement of cultivation. The rent-rolls were often loosely framed, but, in the class 
0 f circles now referred to there was not often any extensive misrepresentation of the 
assets. 

It would, however, be too much to expect to find the records everywhere free 
from error. In so large a staff, appointed mostly under the old conditions, there necessa¬ 
rily was a certain number of incompetent or negligent men. The new system will 
have to Vie worked carefully some time longer before they are altogether eliminated. The 
excellent condition of the records generally in parganas Aghauta, Baran, Khurja, 
Ahar, Sikandarabad and Shikarpur shows how much can be done under competent 
supervision. 

Though the errors due to neglect and incompetence were not inconsiderable, yet, on 
the whole, it need not be said that they offered any serious obstacle to the equable and 
rapid progress of the settlement operations. Their general nature, their sporadic 
character and their restriction to the less important classes of entries both facilitated 
their discovery and correction and also diminished their importance in connection with 
the revenue assessments. 


18 b 
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87. A much, more serious and important class of errors were those due to deliberate 

falsification. The primary object in such cases was to conceal 
Deliberate falsification . *' id . 

of recor.lsby certain pro- tho real assets and to prevent the growth o. any rights on the 

fetors with fradnlent in- p ar f) 0 [ the cultivators. The one result was necessary iu order 
Tlw system exposed. to achieve the other. Unless the tenants were kept in absolute 
subjection it would be impossible to both collect, high rents and also prevent any disclo¬ 
sure of them. The tenants could not he kept in absolute subjection unless sedulously 
.deprived of all rights which might make them independent, lienee it is that deliberate 
falsification of records was always found to coexist with rackrenfcing, oppressive or 
illegal management and entire absence of recorded occupancy tenure. The system, 
for the practice fully deserves that name, seems to have originated on the estates of 
certain large proprietors in the parganas of P.du.su and Dibit, hut it had begun to 
spread and bad even made some progress among smaller landholders. In the assess¬ 
ment reports of tahsils Khurja and Anupshabr some account has been given of the 
state of affairs found to exist in the estates of the raises of Chitari, Dharampur and 
Danpur, in whom the system found its leading exponents. The first step was to 
gain over the patwari, and this seems to have been always achieved without any diffi¬ 
culty. The arrangement which leaves the nomination of patwnris to tho proprietor 
secured the appointment of persons devoted to his interest. The substantial considera¬ 
tions he was able to offer secured a continuance of their devotion. The official salary 
formed only a small portion of the emoluments of patwaris who joined in such conspi¬ 
racies. In return for these advantages he rendered services of a private nature, collecting 
the rents, arranging the letting of fields and doing generally the work for which an 
agent is kept. He was entirely in the hands of the proprietor and prepared the official 
records altogether in his interest. Year by year rent was put down very far short of 
the sums actually collected and entries of occupancy rights were carefully excluded 
from the papers j sometimes even groves of old trees planted by tenants were shown as 
of a few years tenure only. All this seems to have been done in a regular systematic 
business-like way. The declared rentals, though far below the actuals, were still 
returned at a figure which would allow a considerable enhancement of the current de¬ 
mand and thus, it was supposed, would avert suspicion and yet ensure a low assessment 
which would leave the proprietor in the enjoyment of very large profits. 

The existence of this state of affairs was foreshadowed in Mr. Benoit’s report, to 
which reference has been already made. The very earliest enquiries showed it to be a 
matter of general notoriety among officials of all classes, though few, perhaps, realized 
the extent to which it had gone. There were cases undoubtedly which had escaped 
every one’s notice, but they were isolated cases of villages owned by small proprietors. 
The very first instance which opened (he eyes of the Settlement Department was one 
of these. At the very commencement of field work one of the 
earliest villages to come under settlement was Gcsupur, pargaua 
Sikandarabad, the property of a family of Beloeliis. It happened by accident that the 
Settlement Officer had himself undertaken tho attestation of its records. No suspicion 
had so far been thrown upon their accuracy. But as soon as the Settlement Officer 
entered the village the tenants came forward in a body and declared that tho rents they 
really paid were far in excess of those shown in the rent-roll, and that in other respects also 
the village records had been systematically falsified in the interests of tho proprietor. 
After a feeble effort at denial the falsification of the rental was admitted by both the 
proprietor and the patwari, though in some other respects accuracy was claimed for the 
returns. A long series of suits followed between landholder and tenant, and in the eiul“a 
large number of tenants succeeded in establishing rights which had been rigorously 
excluded from tlie old falsified returns. The real assets of the village were discovered 
to be over ils. 16,000; those returned for the year before settlement were Its. 10,528. 

Tins incident, is mentioned as it anticipated what afterwards took place on a large 
scale in the parganas of l’aliasu and Dibai. It also affords a good illustration of the 
temper of the tenantry where they had been exasperated by 
oppressive management and the suppression of their legal rights. 


Case of Mouza Gcsupur. 


Temper of the tenantry. 
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It shows also tlieir determination to bring matters to an issue before a renewal of the set¬ 
tlement engagement had confirmed the position of the landholder for another generation. 
The tradition of the past pointed to the settlement as a time when the position and rights 
of the tenants as well as the proprietors would he investigated and determined. 11; is said 
that on those estates where the tenantry had latterly come to find their condition so excep¬ 
tionally unsatisfactory as to he no longer tolerable, they had determined to wait for the 
advent of the impending settlement as the best opportunity of making an appeal to 
the authorities for interference and. redress. 


There is no doubt that this attitude of the tenants immensely facilitated the discovery 
of the true rents and exercised therefore an important effect on the progress of assess¬ 
ment operations. Apart from the general obligation which 
ii)^tni(Trent.s. 01 ' a ' >< ' crtam ’ rests on the Settlement Department to prepare correct records, 
the present system of assessment and the rules of practice re¬ 
quire the Settlement Officer to ascertain what rentals are inadequate or fraudulently 
understated and to substitute for them correct assets on which to base the revenue. The 
circumstances of the expiring settlement rendered it specially necessary to avoid a 
repetition of the censure it invoked from the Government of India, reproduced in the 
opening paragraphs of this report. 


In dealing with men of dignity and position, and therefore presumably men of 
honour and integrity, it would be difficult to give any satisfactory assurance that their 
rents were fraudulently concealed without some trustworthy indication of the sums 
actually collected. Where the falsification extended over large areas it would neither 
have been possible to secure a standard which would in all cases support the rejection 
of the falsified rent-rolls as inadequate nor to substitute rentals which would at all 
represent the actuals. From all points of view therefore it was a matter of much im¬ 
portance to ascertain the genuine assets with demonstrable exactness. Besides general 
notoriety and the knowledge—where it could be extracted from them—of the local offi¬ 
cials, there were many uumistakeahle indications to show where falsification was practised. 

But in the face of a general combination to carry out conceai- 
DiflUmltics'm doing so. . , 

meat it may have seemed a hopeless task tor a temporary estab- 

ment to secure a full statement of the veal, facts in the very short time allowed for it* 
operations. There was however much in the nature of the ease to render it less difficult 
than it seemed. Fasifieatiou of rentals implies much severity of 
cation S( ^ U011<:08 °* rents. Where they are fair and moderate there is no occasion 

to conceal them. It further implies harsh and oppressive man¬ 
agement. The real rents cannot he collected by any legal process. Suits would have to 
be based on the falsified returns. Arrears have therefore to be realized by illegal duress 
and violence, which on some estates are said to have been practised so systematically and 
extensively as to bare replaced the ordinary operation of the law. Ejectments by legal 
process were also infrequent, as proceedings before courts might lead to disclosures 
and the private methods were more summary and economical. 

Under such a system much had necessarily to be left to agents, and the proprietor 
was not in a position to cheek their excesses or control the further exactions made on 
their own account. If lie attempted to do so he bad to fear exposure at their hands. 
This circumstance added still further to the oppressive character of the management. 

Besides the exaction of very high rents, it was the practice generally on these estates 
Forced indwo cuiiiva- t° force the cultivation of indigo and take the plant for the pro- 
tiou. prietor’s factories at a price fixed by himself. The area of indigo 

required from each tenant was often so excessive as to render proper cultivation impossi¬ 
ble and to disturb the conditions of profitable agriculture. The price was much below 
that obtainable in the open market. The cultivation of indigo therefore became abso¬ 
lutely hateful to the people, and one of the first results of their resistance to the pro¬ 
prietor was its discontinuance. 
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It was natural on estates so managed to find tlie tenants estranged from the pro- 
Tcnants estranged by prietors and ready to impeach them to the authorities when 
misnianageuieut. an opportunity offered.. Such an opportunity occurred with 

the settlement, which brought both their rental and status under direct enquiry. 
Tlieir object was to discredit the patwari’s records, which excluded all entry of the occu¬ 
pancy rights which they wished to claim. This object they accomplished by showing 
that in the important matter of rentals the papers were dishonestly prepared in the 
interest and at the dictation of the proprietor in order to defraud the Government re¬ 
venue. From that they argued that records so falsified could not he accepted when 
put forward by the proprietor as proof that no rights adverse to him had been acquired 
by them. 

When it is remembered that besides the tenants, the true rentals were known to 
all the patwaris and to other officials, to most of the neighbours and many others inimi- 
cally disposed to the proprietors, their rapid and complete discovery may eeaso to be 
a matter of surprise. 

The action of the ton- However, the action of the tenantry alone effectually set- 

a,,tr y* tied the question. 

Tt has been seen how they came forward in the first village Gesupur. In tahsfl 
Narrative of events in Sikandarabad there w is no more serious trouble, as extensive 
pargaua X’nlmsu. and systematic falsification was not practised in these par- 

ganas. The real difficulties began with pargana Pahasu, where the peculiar conditions 
above described were first encountered on an extensive scale. What happened there 
is thus narrated in the Khuvja assessment report:—■ 

“ From many signs and tests it would have been easy to know that falsification 
Tbo concealment exposed existed, and even to ascertain the particular villag'es in which 
by the tenantry. it was practised. Put it might have been a very difficult 

matter to discover the full extent of it, and to obtain details of the true rents actually 
collected. At first the patwaris stood firmly and falsely true to their real employers, 
and it became necessary to suspend all who persisted in furnishing what were unmis- 
takeably false returns. But this step did not by itself secure true ones. The difficul¬ 
ty was solved by the action of the tenantry. The raises attempted too much. They 
might have treated their tenants fairly and falsified their rent-rolls with comparative 
impunity, or they might have abstained from falsification and exacted what rents they 
pleased. But theytried to combine falsification of rentals with extreme severity of man¬ 
agement. They failed : the tenants were probably not aware of the systematic falsifica¬ 
tion, or at least they ignored its importance till they found the proprietors employ¬ 
ing pressure to enforce their connivance. They saw for the first time a systematic and 
authoritative inquiry into the accuracy of this part of the records, and they were relieved 
from the influence of the patwaris, who wished to conceal their own misconduct. In spite 
of the most extreme efforts of the zam'mdars, the tenants came forward and disclosed 
the real rents. The Chitari tenants who had suffered most gave the lead, and the whole 
pargana followed. They had their own objects of course ; hut in doing what they did 
they rendered a conspicuous service to Government. ( When the old patwaris found 
that tlie tenants were wavering, many of them surrendered, and gave up the true rent- 
rolls. There did not remain iii the whole pargana a single village in which the real 
assets were not discovered from one source or another, with a very close approach to 
accuracy. The exposure was so complete and overwhelming that further denial be¬ 
came impossible and was soon abandoned. The Rais of Pin. 
a lie Raii of Fmdrawal. Had been led by bad advice and bad example to share 

practices which would not he expected from a man of his character. At an early stage 
lie yielded to friendly advice and abandoned his false position. lie placed the whole 
of his private rent-rolls and office unreservedly in the hands of the Settlement Officer 
and withdrew all pressure and opposition. At the same time he set to work to conci¬ 
liate his tenants and redress their grievances, and he succeeded in averting the greater 
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pnrfc of tlie ti oubles which befell the Rais of Clutari and others. His example in furnish- 
ing - true returns was followed by several others, including two very important proprie¬ 
tors in pargana Dilnii. Tnese proceeding's hail considerable influence on the further pro¬ 
gress of the settlement. After the events of the Fahasu pargana there was throughout the 
district uo more trouble about concealment of assets. "Where tbc zaimndurs in a few 

TJ,0 true assets low "° ,ated ins,anoos I ,orsistl ' i! in their tactics, the patwaris and the 
discovered for the first tenants decided the question. The Government has now for 
the first time been placed in possession of the real rental assets 
of the district. The figures for this pargana show what large interests were involved. 

Importance of tlie dis- The rents over very large areas where concealment was prae- 
t, ° v<?rjr ' tised stood uniformly so high above any hitherto observed 

that no Settlement Officer would have ventured on standard rates and substituted 
rentals which would adequately represent the real profits. It follows therefore that 
even if the falsified rentals had been rejected as the basis of assessment, and the actual 
rentals had not been discovered, the proprietors would still have remained in a position 
of advantage. For instance, the actual assets of the .30 Cbitari villages are now 
known to he over Rs. 1,22,000. The standard rental at the rates of the non-occu¬ 
pancy group would be Rs. 1,01,809. These latter rates are themselves based in a. 
large part on discoveries now made and admitted by the parties. If those discoveries 
had not been made and the rates employed had been those taken from tlie adjoining 
and similar circle of pargana Khurja, the standard rental would have been only 
Rs, 85,678 ; while if it had been necessary to use the. standard rates of the occupancy 
groups, the rental would have been no more than Rs. 80,093. It is probable that the 
proprietors who adopted tlie policy of concealment counted on this contingency, and 
anticipated that even if their rent-rolls were not accepted, their estates would still he 
assessed on assumed rates derived from neighbouring estates or circles where much lower 
rents were collected.'’'’ 

The annexed statement shows the amount of concealed assets for each pargana. It 
Extent of concealed includes only estates where the record was systematically and 
Bssots - wilfully falsified. It leaves out of account casual misstatement 

owing to negligence or error, and without being absolutely exhaustive affords a fair and 
close indication of the interests involved :— 


Pargana. 


1. Sikiunlarabad 

2. Tltulri 

;S. Dankimr 
■1, Hav<iii 
;1. Aganla 
1 1. Siynna 
7. Sliikarjiur 
V. Khurja 

P. ,U'V,".w 

10 . l’nlmsu 

11. TUbai 

12. Atiup-ilialir 

13. Aliur 


Jiunnlmtuli 

rental. 

Heal rental. 

Am on nt con¬ 
cealed. 

»> 

3 

4 

lv. 

Its. 

lts.~ 

12 ,fir ,2 

25,1-17 

12,705 

0 ,(;i2 

13,410 

3,70S 

4,700 

7,514 

2.75 It 

8.072 

11,110 

2, CIS 

2i,s<;r» 

2 s,2^r> 

3,‘M) <> 

2 x (Uri 

2 277 

-75 

no;:::; 

7,071 

nuts 

12,2.V> 

1 5.S20 

3,f>'5l 

20,411 

24 osa 

3,(172 

1,48,800 

2,21 .00ft 

73100 

1,25,0(4! 

1,71,300 

4:;.::ot 

12.-/:'7 

.1 s 752 



4G o0(> 

7,228 

*107 

5,On, 475 

1.(57.008 


The total sum Rs. 1,67,008 is certainly not an overstatement, and had the proprie¬ 
tors concerned succeeded in their attempt they would have gained the advantage of the 
whole of the revenue payable on this large sum aud the State would have lost that, 
amount annually. 

88. Besides concealment of actual assets, the old device of throwing lands waste was 
adopted by a few proprietors. If had been practised with some 

F.stent of assets kept . , , 

down liy wilful detcriora,- success at last settlement and was now usually tried m those 

villages where the increase of revenue promised to be very great 
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With tlie cultivated areas of past years on record, attention was at once directed to the 
large fallow areas, and on local enquiry detection became easy and inevitable. It is 
unlikely that this silly and obsolete stratagem will he repeated in any regular settle¬ 
ment of this district. The following statement shows the areas concerned in each 
pargana with their assets calculated at village rates :— 


rargana. 



Area thrown out 
of cultivation and 
excluded from 
rent paying area. 

Assets of column 
2 at village rates. 

2 

3 

Acres. 

Its. 

050 

3,7G7 

1,102 

5,017 

4,584 

23,011 


The great hulk of these lands are in villages owned by the Rais of Dharmpur, 
Danpur and Kaliliya. 

The following extract from the Anupshahr assessment report explains how 
Canes of wilful detoriora- these eases of wilful deterioration were treated:—“Wherever- 
tion how treated. the area of deterioration was not too extensive the fallow 

wilfully caused has been assessed at assumed rates and the jama made progressive so 
as to admit time for the cultivation to he restored. That the restoration can and will 
he rapid is shown by such eases as that of Runsi in pargana Pnhasu, where the 
cultivated area rose by 178 acres in the year after the Settlement Officer’s inspection, 
or of Man Nagla of pargana Dibai, where cultivation similarly jumped up 
from 68 acres to 216. But in some instances this course was found impracticable. The 
waste had sometimes gone so far that the whole of the present assets would not suf¬ 
fice to pay the proper jama, and the assessment must have been largely conjectural. 
Unsatisfactory as this would be, it still might have been possible to fix a jama rising 
by progressive stages if the area of cultivation alone had been in question. But an 
additional complication was introduced by the uncertainty of irrigation. The waste 
began immediately on or after the introduction of the canal, and there is in fact reason 
to suspect that land has been both thrown and kept waste in order to prevent the ap¬ 
plication to it of canal water and its consequent assessment at wet rates. This view 
is confirmed by the observations of the canal officers who have been consulted, Mr. 
Richardson, Executive Engineer, and Mr. G. P. V. Horst, Assistant Engineer. The 
latter gentleman writes—■ 

‘ The reason ascribed by the cultivators fora general decrease in irrigation in the 
pargana is the settlement. The zammdars do not want their kashtkiirs to irrigate. In 
places close to distributaries laud lias been left uncultivated purposely to get off an. 
enhancement of revenue/ 


An instructive case is that of Maliarajpur Ratwa Nagla. It consists of two 
malv'ds wild fields intermixed: one belonging to the Dharmpur Rais and the other 
to miscellaneous proprietors. In the former only 118 bi'ghas are canal-irrigated out of 
dll big.ms now under cultivation; in the latter 135 bigluts out of 216 bighas. More¬ 
over in Ur- Dharmpur mahal a quantity of land commanded by the canal has been 
thrown v..e a,-. 
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It is impossible to foretell how far the canal irrigation may spread on those waste 
find fallow lands. It depends not merely on the action of the proprietor, but also on 
the extent to which the available water-supply has been already appropriated elsewhere, 
and how far it may be increased when the Nadrai aqueduct has been again opened. Under 
these exceptional circumstances it has been found necessary to propose a quinquennial 
settlement for the following Id villages where the extent of the deterioration and the 

Quinquennial settlement uncertainty of future development are greatest 
proposed for 13 villages. 


Pinauti, east circle. 

.Targawan, east circle. 

Chirauri, taluka Jargawan, east circle. 
Itnmbas, east circle. 


Rupnspur, east circle. 
Surmastpur, east circle, 
Sherpur, west circle. 
Kudhaini, east circle. 


Gangagarh, east circle. 

Muhammadpur khurd, west circle. 

.Malmrajpur alias ltatwa Nagla, east circle. 

.Man Nagla, east circle. 

M.aodehi, cast circle. 

To these must be added manza Rnnsi of pargana Dihai which was entirely devasta¬ 
ted by the ltaisof Danpur in pursuance of his policy of suppres¬ 
sion of occupancy rights. 


Manza Runsi. 


It should he very clearly understood that if at the end of the five years for which 
Further treatment of these estates have now been settled the proprietors have not 
■teso villages. entirely abandoned their old policy, brought the lands under 

full cultivation ami irrigation and furnished a full and true record of the assets, 
that a regular settlement will again he withheld. The danger is that the rentals may 
V>e purposely kept down in order to secure a long term assessment at low rates. On 
this point the past recorded rentals before deterioration began and the present rental 
incidences will ho useful guides. 


89. It would he out of place to attempt in this report an enquiry into the causes 
Future maintenance of mid conditions under which the wholesale falsification of records 
ii,i records. on these estates became possible. But it may not he inappro¬ 

priate to add a few words about their future maintenance. ‘ There is no reason' to be¬ 
lieve that patwuris will he more honest and trustworthy in the future than in the past, 
ini' Is it likely that the more important proprietors will voluntarily abandon their old 
policy and system of management. On the contrary, there are already indications that 
some of them will endeavour to renew the old methods which are temporarily in abey¬ 
ance. These persons will exert themselves to bring their tenants again into a state of 
absolute subjection, and if they succeed, the old excesses will be renewed and the records 
lapse into their former state. But this is not likely to occur without a series of 
struggles in which the peace and good order of the district may he seriodsly disturbed. 
If on the oth-w hand, the proprietors concerned can he influenced to adopt a system .of 
management more humane towards their tenants and more straightforward towards Gov¬ 
ernment, they will no longer have the same object in falsifying the land records, nor the 
same power to effect it. If the tenants find that the result of their present action is to 
leave them in the same position as before, aggravated by the exasperation of the pro¬ 
prietors which (heir disclosures will naturally cause, they are unlikely to ever again 
come forward to tin; help of the authorities. The administrative considerations 
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■will no doubt receive the attention of the proper authorities. But concerning 
the records which have now been prepared in the Settlement Department, it may be 
safely affirmed that all that has been done will be of no effect; for the future unless it 
is made clearly manifest that the practice of falsification will not be tolerated nor pass 
unpunished. So far the delinquent proprietors are no worse off than their lionester 
neighbours, and wherever they have escaped detection they are better off. If the policy 
proves to be certainly safe and perhaps profitable, it is sure to extend. If it becomes 
general, the new system of assessment on actuals will become impossible and the alter-, 
native will be to acquiesce in tlic unsatisfactory conditions which have characterized the 
past and in the return to some hypothetical system of assessment. If the present 
settlement is fixed for the usual full term before honest and considerate management 
has been assured on these estates, it will probably never be enforced. To leave the 
settlement open to revision at the end of a short term of years seems the indispensable 
preliminary to any real reformation of the management. 


SECTION 6, 


Revision of vit.t.age maps and tiieir present con d it ton. 

SO. The examination of the village maps seems to have begun as fur back as 1878 
Revision of maps, first w ^ ien t * ic Collector reported them to be generally accurate 
Vgun in 1878. except in tlic matter of land recently taken up for canals. In 

1879 a portion of the maps were tested by the district staff and reported to be usually 
correct. In I860 the following classification was made by the 
Collector of 1,638 district maps, excluding those ot alluvial 
malnils. 


Further testing in 1879. 
Classification in 1880. 


I. Those requiring no revision ... ... ... ... 188 

II. («) Those requiring only such correction as patwaris could effect ... 278 
(/;) Those that must be corrected by amins ... ... 408 

III. Those that must lie redrawn ... ... ... 76 b 

A small staff of amins with a munsarim was appointed to carry out the revision 
Revision commenced in in 1380-81. But doubts were thrown on the correctness of tlic 

1880 - 81 . ' classification and the operations were stopped by the Board 

184 maps had then been corrected. 

In the following cold weather, 1881-82, Raja Laehman Singh, Deputy Collector, 
Further enqmry in examined a large number of maps and reported that, as a rule, 

1881 - 82 . the requisite corrections were not beyond the ability of the 

patwiiris nor such as to require a special agency, lie estimated that all but 122 
patwaris could cany out what was wanted, and application was made for amins to assist 

in these 122 cases. This was refused. But in the meantime 
patwaris and their private- the work had been pushed on by the patwaris themselves with 
ly paid agents. the help of friends and privately paid amins. 

91. Mr. Benett, then Director of Agriculture and Commerce, visited the district in 
Mr. Benett’s enquiry, 1 832-88 and made a very full and careful enquiry into the eondi- 
1SS--83- tion of the maps and records. Ills conclusion was that the areas 

in all the villages whose maps had recently been revised wore quite accurate enough for 
all practical purposes, and that the maps of the remaining villages, including alluvial 
mahals could be revised in the same way except in the few cases where the area of now 
cultivation had been unusually great and the maps would have to lie redrawn hy fresh 
survey. He proposed that a small supervising staff should be appointed to control the 
rest of the revision and test and pass all maps not yet printed. 

Up to that date the number of maps revised had been 1,034, and 166 more were 
^ under revision, 111 alluvial villages were excluded and for eight 
l vogiess ien -villages new maps would be required owing to the large areas of 

new cultivation. Of the revised maps 802 had gone to be printed. 
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The work was completed under the supervision of two selected kauungos placed 
Supervision left to ka- 011 special duty for the purpose. But it cannot he said that 
' lU,,f? ' >3 ' their control was very effective or efficient. With the exception 

of the alluvial mnhiils and seven other villages omitted for some unexplained reason, the 
Revision and printing whole of the maps had been revised and printed before the 
completed. settlement operations began. 


92. As Mr. Benett bad shown, the areas and general configuration of the maps 
were undoubtedly quite accurate enough for all practical 

Character of the maps. ° 1 

purposes. 


But two defects were discovered which make it a matter of regret that the 

expense of printing the maps was incurred without some fur- 
Their defects. . 

ther correction, the maps employed for revision were those 

which happened at the time being to be in the patwsuis' hands. These were not the 
original settlement maps, but tracings of them, or rather the results of many successive 
tracings. The tracings had been unskilfully made on inferior material, and hence the 
form of the original maps had become distorted. The general configuration was pre¬ 
served, and it was in nearly every ease quite possible to trace the fields, but from the 
shrinkage or stretching of the material the proper proportions of the boundaries or 
polygons had been lost. Areas and distances could not be ascertained from the maps, 
and the boundaries of conterminous villages no longer coincided. As the fields could still 
be traced and as the areas had been obtained correctly enough by actual measurement, 
this defect did not interfere with the progress of settlement work • but it would have 
Been well if it could have been remedied before the maps were printed. 


The second point is that ill all villages the field boundaries bad been more or less 
altered by the division and combination of fields or by extensions of cultivation. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the original numbering of fields was retained on tho revision and the 
changes expressed by fractional signs. Where the alterations were few this could be 
done without inconvenience; but in a very large number of eases the alterations were 
so numerous and complicated that the use of fractional signs became highly inconveni¬ 
ent in every way. Sometimes a single field would have to be indicated by as many as 
10 or 15 fractional symbols, and this both retarded the field testing and introduced much 
complication and delay in the compilation of the records. 

Between the date of revision and the settlement attestation many fresh changes 
also were effected, and the printed maps had to he corrected accordingly, 

93. Owing to the above causes it was found necessary to undertake a certain amount 
Revision work effected V °f map revision. 11 was kept within as narrow limits as possible, 
ihcSettlement Department. ] JU ( J s till those maps had to be redrawn where the numbering 
had become hopelessly confused owing to extensive alterations or where the boundaries 
and configuration has become most seriously distorted. 


A fresh survey was not undertaken in such cases, hut the boundaries were correctly 
drawn according- to the last settlement map. The subsequent 
1,s “ w , ap * interior changes were then carefully and accurately delineated, 

the fields ronumb'n-ed and a clean tracing made. A comparative list showing the old 
md new numbers of each field was also prepared and included in each copy of the 
■settlement volume. This process was found necessary in 132 cases, and so far the 
irevious outlay on revision and printing was entirely thrown away. In 1,159 cases 

, the nceessarv corrections were made on the printed maps already 

1,150 maps simply »:or- , _ “ 

verted. supplied and a corrected copy placed in the settlement record, 

resides one furnished to the tab d and one to the padwari. All the corrections were 
made ou field testing by the patwaris and kaniingos under the supervision of the Deputy 

20b 
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Collectors. The further processes of redrawing and correcting duplicate copies were 
carried out in the office by a special staff of annus and munsarims. 


Ninety alluvial villages were resurveyed and entirely fresh maps prepared. The 
90 alluvial villages re- survey was partly done by kanungos and party by special 
surveyed. survey aunliis. Two other non-alluvial villages it was also 

found necessary to resurvey, as the revised maps were imperfect and incorrect. The 
following abstract shows briefly the details of map correction 

Abstract of work done. ,,, 

and the present character oi the 1,038 sett lement maps :— 


(1) Corrected at field testing and not redrawn ... ... 1,159 

(2) Ditto ditto redrawn and renumbered ... 1132 

(3) New maps drawn by fresh survey ... ... ... 92 


Total ... 1,683 


91. The maps now in the patwaris’ hands are quite good enough for all practical 
Present condition of the purposes. It is true that areas cannot be taken out of them, nor 
village maps. can they be, in all eases safely used in determining boundary 

disputes; hut the areas have been obtained and when wanted can again be ascertained 
by actual measurement. In the event of a boundary dispute reference can always 
and easily be made to the last settlement map, of which there is a copy both in the tahsil 
and the Collector's office. Dor all ordinary purposes of administration the present 
maps will be found sufficient; but whenever any revision is undertaken the fields 
should be renumbered and the fractional symbols discarded. There are even now many 
maps in which it would be very convenient if this improvement could lie effected, and 
the number will go on increasing yearly. 


SECTION 7. 

Rent-rolls rejected as basis of assessment. 

95. At different stages of the settlement a different practice prevailed as to what 
Method of calculation rent-rolls should be treated as accepted or rejected for assess- 
first adopted. ment purposes. 

At no time were corrections made on account of proprietary cultivation, rent-free 
or it- rain rented lands, considered as rejections. Such lands have no real recorded rents 
and have necessarily to he valued at assumed rates for assessment purposes. Rut in 
parganas Sikandarabad, Dadri, Dankaur and Karan wherever any substantial part of 
the rental of tenants paying fixed cash rents wus set aside as inadequate or fraudulent 
and an assumed rental substituted as the basis of assessment, the process was consi¬ 
dered a rejection and the rent-roll classed as rejected. This involved the rejection of 
many rent-rolls of Bhaiyaehara and other estates where, owing to kinship, prescription or 
lax management, tenants had been permitted to hold at unreasonably low rates. 

In their orders on the Sikandarabad report-, the Board took exception to this elassi- 
Tliwt subsequently em- Nation and required all rent-rolls to he treated as accepted in 
ployed. which the inadequate rents might be considered “ nominal ” 

and the substitution of a reasonable rent styled a “ correction ” only. In the remaining 
parganas therefore this principle has been followed, and the returns of the first 
four parganas have been revised in the same light. Appendix II shows the rejections 
for the entire district classified according to the Board's instructions. In practice, 
however, much difficulty has been felt in determining which 

Results open to quia- ’ •' . _ * 

tion. rents should be called inadequate and nominal and which inade¬ 

quate without being nominal. There is little or nothing to guide the Settlement Officer 
in the discrimination. The question after all seems to he one of words only, and it 
would be difficult in every case to defend a classification based on an undefined and 
vatrue distinction. The appendix embodies opinions rather than facts. 




N. Klmrja ... 
!i. .lowttr 
lit. Palnisu 

Tahsil Total 

11. DiWtai 
la. Anupslinlir 
j;i. Altar 

Talisfl Total 

District Total 


The figures in columns 4 and 5 do not by any means represent the extent to which 

fraud and wilful deterioration bad gone. W here the true rent- 
t'ascs of {mud and de- , , 

tirioratiou more numerous als were declared and admitted by both parties at attestation, 

tl«« table sliowa. they were recorded and accepted and therefore do not appear 

in ibis statement. Where the proprietor at the time persisted in affirming the old false 
n-nts or in denying the accuracy of those disclosed by the tenants, the attesting officer 
was bound by settlement rule 7 [following section 68 (4) of the band I to venue Act] to 
maintain the old entries, however false. In those eases and in eases where both parlies 
combined in declaring false rents the rent-rolls have been shown as rejected when not 
taken as the basis of assessment. But. in many instances rentals known to be false 
have still been accepted asadeipiate and excluded from Appendix 11. 

The special state of affairs already described in Dibai and Babasu explains the 
preponderance of rejections f<>r fraud in those parganas. 

There is much diversity in the number of rejections for inadequacy in the differ¬ 
ent parganas. An explanation will be found in Mr. Baillie's ro¬ 


ll; versitics cxpluincd. 


port on Agauta, Siyatia and Khiknrpur. He wt'ites- 


“ The great difference between the proportion of rejections for inadequacy in these 
and in parganas jireviously reported on by Mr. Stoker is not due to any difference 
m i be principles on which we worked. The rigidity of occupancy rents in Buland- 
-iialir and the success with which a united body of tenants resist any attempt 
at enhancement throughout the whole of a period of settlement necessitates the rejee- 
. ,,f a much larger proportion of occupancy rent-rolls here than in Basti, where ocett- 
p.ta, v rents advanced passu with non-occupancy, unless, as in these three parganas, 
il„ ;.:imuidiirs themselves before or during assessment, apply for enhancement. My 
i< esrinents were made shortly before the expected termination of settlement operations, 
, ,. , ami the zamiudars began to see Hint, if they were to get enhance- 

Kuliaucvim'iit of rents ° 

hi-iv-rc iissessnwut. incut at settlement and not have to fall back on the uncertain 

and troublesome process of enhancement in district courts applications must be made at 
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once. The consequence was that up to this time I have judicially enhanced the rent- 
rolls of 117 niahtils, and therefore heeu aide to assess on actuals in them ; a large propor¬ 
tion of the rent-rolls of the 117 mah.ils would have had to be rejected had this not been 
the ease. They would not all bare been rejected, as I have granted enhancement in 
many cases in which I could not under the rules have rejected. The 22 rejections are 
almost entirely of occupancy rentals. In considering’ the incidence of the oc< e.j arey 
apart from the non-occupancy rental, T have been guided by Ibe principles already 
clearly enunciated by Mr. Stoker in the Sikandarabad and Baran reports, and which 
I do not. therefore refer to further. Similarly I have classed all rent-rolls in which any 
material part was rejected in the list of rejections. Any change in the system would 
vender comparison of the statistics of my parganas and those of Mr. Stoker’s impossible." 

In his covering letter the Settlement OUlcer observed on this— 

“ Mr. Baillie’s remarks on the enhancement proceedings will he read with much 
interest. That the proprietors <>f these, parganas should have sued for enhancement 
of rents before the assessment of revenue was, it. may he argued, in every way the best 
thing' that could have happened. The assessing officer is then dealing strictly with 
actuals and can fix a fair rent simultaneously with a fair revenue. The proprietor can col¬ 
lect his enhanced rents from the time he is called on to pay an enhanced revenue, and 
the tenants have their rents adjusted by the officer best qualified to determine them with 
fairness and uniformit y, and. are secured for at least 10 years against any further interfer¬ 
ence. One would only like t > sec Ibis fO years extended to the whole term of settlement, 
and the occupancy rents revised along with the revenue, and then only. Where the 
enhancement of rent is left to district courts, after the dose of settlement operations 
there cannot bo the same uniformity nor the same fairness. The extended and minute 
observations of the Settlement Officer place him in a unique position both for deciding- 
what are generally fair rales and for modifying- their application according to the 
special conditions of each village. Where the Settlement Officer has not discarded 
the attested rent-roll, but has assessed on it, the proprietor gets the whole advantage of 
past settlement enhancements, and where the rent-roll has been discarded the accurate 
connection between assets and revenue is lost. 

Tt would have h -en much more satisfactory if a larger number of proprietors had 
come forward in them Vr parganas and claimed before assessment to have their rent- 
rolls brought up to a, f-.ir level. Most of them, however, not unnaturally held off, hoping 
to got their rents enhanced after they had secured a low revenue assessment on inade¬ 
quate rent-rolls. There was an idea current through the district, that the Settlement 
Officer had no uitr-refion but; to assess on attested rentals, however inadequate, and 
it was only towards the on! of proceedings that the fallacy -seems to have heeu discard¬ 
ed ." 

97. In tubal Andpslmlir pre-assessment enhancement suits wore only brought on 
the 3 1 villages of the Hamuli rais, and for these fair rentals wore fixed before assessment. 
As soon, however, ns the m-w revenues were announced, proprietors throughout the 

district hurried to bring their enhancement suits before the 
.ei- nswssnunt, compl. (non or settlement, operations should throw them hack 

oil the “ uncertain and troubles nne process of enhancement in district courts." Such 
suits have been filed in 58b villages, and rents have been judicially fixed at the 
settlement village rates on which the revenue was based where rent-rolls were rejected 
In other villages ill's* enhanced rents have been fixed by friendly arrangement without 
resort to judicial proceedings, the rates being supplied by the Settlement Officer To this 
extent the rejected rent-rolls have been replaced by adequate ones, and the new revenue 
must lie considered as base 1 on actual assets. Details of the area and rent will he 
found under the head of “ Ijifigation," page 113. 

98. The parganas of Baran, Khvrja, Agnutaand Shikarpur presented from the first 

the Iur; ivt proportion of correct and adequate cash rent-rolls and 
The various ,:n-;;-m.i3 so- ’ 

puritU'ly consu •*. <i. it is tm\cion; in tneso purg'anas that the new revenue has been 

most exeluu v based on assets both attested at settlement and recorded for a series 
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■it years before it. In Abar and Sikamlorahad, too, tliero was comparatively little 
occasion to depart from the old rentals. The number of rejected rent-rolls may seem 
considerable, but the villages concerned are not usually important ones and the amount 
of the rejected rentals is proportionately much less formidable. The following figures 
indicate how far in these parganas it was found possible to act on the record's which the 
Settlement Department found ready to hand :— 





Actual corrected 
rental. 

Final corrected or 
substituted rental. 

Bfii’iin ... 



Its. 

3,07,008 

Km. 

3,71,870 

Agauta ... 

... 


3,24,308 

3,13,02!) 

iihurja ... ... 

... 


4,71,895 

4,00,855 

Aliar ... ... 



3,00,107 

3,18,278 

Sikmiflarabucl 




3,52,209 

Sltiliarpur ... ... 



... 2.21,20(5 

2,20,791 

In pargana Ahar additions had 

to he made 

for fraudulent concealment. In par- 


gauus Khurja and Aghauta the deficiency of tlie corrected rent-rolls is due to the appli¬ 
cation of easier rates to Sir, &o.. than the very high prevailing tenant rates. In these 
parganas the revenue is most extensively based on the. soundest of all foundations —a 
genuine actual rental recorded and proved by the experience of a series of years. In 
parganas Dadri, Dankauv Jewar, Anupshakr and Siyana the presence of a large 
number ofbhyaehara villages with nominal rentals or of leniently managed estates with 
inadequate reutals such as tlie Skinner, the Knehesar, the Paikpara and the Dataoli 
estates, rendered it necessary to have recourse much move frequently to substituted rentals 
or rent enhancements. In these parganas, therefore, a larger proportion than elsewhere of 
the rental now taken as the basis of assessment has to stand the test of time. In view of 
this circumstance it will lie found that the demand lias been kept lower in these parganas 
than in others of equal quality by the employment of easy rates for valuation and 
enhancement purposes. In parganas Pahasu and Dibai the extensive concealment 
has necessitated recourse generally to assets which, though genuine, have not hitherto 
been recorded. 

90. Appendix No. II and the foregoing abstract of-it do nor., as already explained, 

X nnlier of rent-rolls show definitely the. number of rent-rolls on which the Settle- 
ictniilly JiscarJod in wliolo ., ... ... „ , 

vi-part. rnent ullicer tound himself, L<»r one reason or another, unable 

to base his assessments. In a set tlement founded mi. actual assets such a return seems 
to possess iiinili. interest and value. It alone can show how far the conditions of 
kind tenure, the development of acknowledged cash vents and the completeness of 
the record have enabled the assessing officer to discard hypothetical calculations or 
assumed assets and form his judgment on actual admitted facts. The following table 
has therefore been prepared to .show the total number of instances in which the record¬ 
ed rent-rolls were discarded in whole or part for any cause :— 


Davgana. 


Total. 

Rejected, for fraud 
or wilful deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Discarded for any 
other cause. 

Total 

rejection 



Mill nils. 

jUuuzas. 

Mahalft. 

Maims. 

Mahals. 

Man'/.as. 

.Manilla. 

Mai ixii.3 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

I-- 

8 

*» 

1, SiltamliUiibail 


410 

ir.s 

9 

G 

127 

54 

130 

GO 

2. Dadri 


410 

178 

12 

8 

204 

103 

210 

Ill 

8, Daukaur 


20D 

120 

4 

3 

102 

(50 

l oO 

<;r> 

Tulisil Total 


1,041 

450 

25 

17 

433 

223 

458 

2'H.» 

4. Banin ... 

(11 

8dO 

14o 

10 


101 

32 

111 

33 

5. A^nula 


290 

91 

3 


5 

4 

8 

0 

0. Si vnna 


21 L 

83 

... 

... 

11 

7 

11 

7 

7. Sliikarpiir ... 


181 

85 

1 

i 

0 

3 

7 

4 

TulisO Total- 


1,045 

404 

14 

f) 

123 

■in 

137 

55 

8. Khurja 


315 

102 

22 

si 

51 

SI 

70 

15 ' 

if, Jewar ... 



95 

20 

13 

05 

83 

91 

40 

:0. l*ab;isu 


193 

103 

35 

85 

10 

8 

51 

■13 

Tulisil Total 


713 

300 

83 

09 

185 

05 

iilfci 

.134 ' 

1 , I)tl nil ... 


291 

148 

70 

45 

53 

31 

123 

7 G 

I_. Amipdiatir ... 


147 

100 

8 

0 

70 

51 

78 

57 

13. Alv.iv 


200 

130 

G 

0 

50 

35 

5<‘* 

41 

Tabst) Total 


fill 3!jU 

84 

57 

173 

; 7 

257 

17-1 

District Total 


3,410 

1,013 

200 

152 

SCI 

451 

1,070 

(.:i8 
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It must not, however, bo imagined that the returns of all the villages shown 
Iii' hidcs jKiri'ml j-ejtc- this table have proved entirely useless for assessment purposes. 

This statement includes all villages in wh.ch a. portion of 
the actual tenant cash rental was set aside and in the great majority of villages only a 
portion was so set aside. Where fraud existed it was confined to the lion-occupanty 
rental. Inadequacy, on the. other hand, was almost invariably found in tlic occupancy 
veni al. In each case only the defective part was discarded. 

100. It seems convenient, to explain here the principles which have been followed in 
Principle* fiiilmval in determining - the rejection of rent-rolls on the ground of inade- 
rejections inr itiaitri|u;n’y. (piaev. The state of affairs was somewhat exceptional. 

Throughout the province generally the incidence of occupancy rents is higher than 
that of non-oeeupaucy rents. The figures in the Board’s annual report for 1SS7-SS 
are Us. t3-13-J> and Ks. 3-10-5, respectively, per acre. Here the opposite is the ease. The 
occupancy incidence as attested was Us. 3-1 J-1- per acre, the non-occupancy was 
Us. 5-10-7. This was not due to any info riority of occupancy holdings. Where they 
exist at all, the protected tenants hold the host lands. It must not lie imagined that 
occupancy rents were invariably low or unreasonably inadequate. In the majority 
of instances they have risen to some.extent in sympathy with non-occupancy rents or 
in train of improvements such as canal extensions. In a small proportion of estates 
they have even reached the full level of competition rents. Bat there remained a con¬ 
siderable number of i-.ases where, in defiance of the causes, which w ere operating allround 
to produce a rise, the occupancy rates have shown no upward movement at all or only 
a nominal movement. They have thus, in those eases, become separated from not ouly 
competition routs, but from other occupancy vents, by so wide an interval that measured 
by any reasonable standard they must now he. called inadequate. It is to such rentals 
the following remarks apply. The low occupancy rate was due. partly to the action 
of the authorities and partly to special conditions of management. At last settlement 
a condition was commonly inserted by the Settlement Officer in the icajih-ul-ars that 
the occupancy rents should not be enhanced during the term of settlement. The superior 
authorities subsequently took exception to the entry ns illegal and ultra vires and direct¬ 
ed the wajib-ul-ttrz to be cancelled. But copies had been issued and the belief dissemina¬ 
ted through the district that oeeupaucy rents could not be enhanced, and only the more 
intelligent and pushing proprietors apparently ever came to realize that it was incorrect. 
There was comparatively little enhancement by the action of courts, and still less bv 
private arrangement. In fact the enhancement rules with their elaborate procedure 
and complex- safeguards have always been a bar to judicial enhancements. Oil severely 
managed estates occupancy rights were extinguished : on fairly managed estates they 
were maintained at easy and reasonable rents. 111 neither of these did any ditliculty 
arisc about their treatment. But in many estates out of apathy, laxness, the miscon¬ 
duct of agent's or from considerations of kinship, prescription or service, the recorded rents 
remained at an inordinately low level, even where in the same estates the non-occu¬ 
pancy rental had progressed wit h the general growth. In many such villages what 
ought to have represented the rental increment was appropriated by agents as their 
perquisites end pickings. In some rent enhancements had for years past been designedly 
postponed till tin: new settlement should be completed on the uncnhanccd assets. 
This was particularly the case where canal irrigation was of recent introduction. In 
such estates it, is usual to find the greater part of the area held under occupancy 
tenure and the total village rental accordingly much below the general standard. It 
was also commonly found that substantial portions of these occupancy ureas were 
sublet at rates much in excess—double or treble the head rents. 

The difficult problem which presented itself was, how to deal with these rents which 
had got stereotyped for the term of settlement or, as recorded, had failed to rise 
in at alt a reasonable proportion with the growth of rents generally throughout the 
parguna or distil;t or with the material improvement of the lands on which they were 
paid. 
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To accept sueli rents would involve either the abandonment in the proprietors 
favour of the revenue enhancement which might he expected on such lands or the 
creation of a. class of intermediate sub-proprietors between the revenue payer and the 
actual cultivator. The first, contingency is that which presumably would happen. 
The acceptance of an inadequate rent for assessment purposes would give the tenants 
no title to maintain it. At any time lie pleased the proprietor could secure a judicial 
enhancement and remain for the rest of the settlement in full enjoyment of the 
addition to his assets. The result would he an indefensible sacrifice of the just claims 
of the State. In this district the .sacrifice would he aggravated by the circumstance 
that vast improvement has been effected l,y the outlay ol‘ State capital on canals, and 
that the State looks for much of its return indirectly in the shape of additions to the 
land revenue. The proprietors have already enjoyed much of this during the ex¬ 
piring settlement. With the discontinuance of owner’s rate they would enjoy the whole 
of it for another term if rent enhancements were postponed till after settlement and 
the assessment based on the old order of rents. The extent of the post-settlement 
enhancements may he judged from the figures supplied under head “ Litigation ” at 
page 113. The revenue payable on a sum estimated as Its, 1,39,657, including addi¬ 
tions now being made, would have been absolutely lost to the State by the acceptance 
of inadequate rentals to the exclusive benefit of the proprietors. Besides the loss of 
revenue, much inequality would have been introduced in the assessment of similar 
villages, which could not fail to excite discontent and to present a serious obstacle to 
any further simplification of the method of settlement. 


The rules provide that an inadequate rent-roll should he usually accepted if it 
jives, a reasonable increase on the expiring demand. The ques- 


The rules on tins subject. 


tion was discussed in the Sikandarabad Assessment Report and 


in separate correspondence which ended with the issue of G-. O. No. where full 
details will be found. It may here he briefly stated that a “ reasonable increase ” has in 
the present settlement been interpreted to mean not merely an 
I rumples fina yud t> d. p 10]Vase might add substantially to the expiring demand, 

but such an increase as might reasonably he expected, according to the general stand¬ 
ard, from a fairly managed estate of sue!) capacity and advantages. The test applied 
in considering the adequacy of a rent- wa's primarily whether it was such a rent, as 
could be maintained under the rent law if the proprietor were to apply for an 
enhancement. If it could be maintained it was accepted and taken as the basis of 
assessment. If it fell so unreasonably below the prevailing rates that a court would 
he forced to grant an enhancement, it was ordinarily rejected and a rental at fair rates 
substituted. This seems the only principle which, as the law now stands, can secure 
the rights of the tenant, the State and the proprietor. 


The assessment in these eases is not in any respect one on prospective assets or 
live asset# not dependent on future contingencies. It is, on the contrary, an 
taken imo nceoimt. assessment on assets which are now and under existing condi¬ 

tions capable of realization, which under fair management would he realized and which 
a rent court would on application at once decree. 


The process was much simplified where the landholder applied, as some did, for 
his enhancements of rent before the revenue assessment. The 
future asAtouw of runt co-ordination of vent and revenue was then complete. Butin 
c ' 0lu ' ts - every case whore a future enhancement of rent was even anticipa¬ 

ted the village rates have been worked out and noted in the assessment order. This cir¬ 
cumstance should he carefully kept in min i by the district authorities. The future 
business of rent enhancement should be immensely simplified for them by finding vil¬ 
lage rates ready to hand instead of leaving every successive rent court to work them out 
tor itself. To this precaution may he attributed the ease and rapidity with which 
the settlement courts have beeu able to dispose of a vast amount of enhancement 
work. 
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Method of preparation. 


SECTION 8. 

Sell lenient si at id ics. 

101. When tlie vernacular records had been faired they were totalled and abstracted! 

This was done by a special staff of trained statistical clerks. No 

part of the work required more care and supervision than this. 

These totals and abstracts formed the ground work of the assessments. In devising 

the statistical tables, both for the use of the assessing officer ami for the revising 

authorities, the leading principle kept, in view was to employ 
Principles observed. ’ ° 1 1 1 1 J 

such headings that tire columns could be tilled in by transfer from- 

the ordinary vernacular records, past and present. In this Way only could existing 
materials he properly utilized. Once the arrangements of the ordinary records is ; 
abandoned it becomes necessary to resort to the laborious, expensive and tedious process 
of extraction field by field from tlio detailed papers. Besides ot her disadvantages the 
ohanees-of error are multiplied and the automatic checks are lost. Even trifling depar¬ 
tures become of importance. It would be manifestly irrational to keep up one set of 
headings for the annual returns and then employ a different set for settlement 
purposes. Much of the rapidity, economy and accuracy with which the statistics were 
compiled is due to the close adherence of the settlement tables to the headings and' 
arrangement of the village papers. 

Tlic assessment state- 102, There were eight assessment tables filled up for each 

merits described. village (mauza). 

No. 1 ( Appendix V) is an abstract of the field book and' gives the areas. It 
explains itself, 

No. 2 (Appendix YI) gives the jamas of past settlement, the owner’s rate and 
the new jama. 

No. 3 (Appendix VII) shows the recorded rent paying areas and rentals of past 
years, divided under the heads of tenants’ cash rented land, tenants’ grain rented land, 
s(v and khudkfeht. It also shows sayer. The last line gives the figures for the settle¬ 
ment year taken from the attested records. The area only of grain rents is shown for 
this year, as the value of grain rents was unknown at attestation. Indeed, the cash 
equivalents of grain rents are rarely anything but nominal. The figures for past years 
were extracted from the kanungo’s mahalwur register, checked by reference to the 
rent-rolls. 

No. 4 ( Appendix VIII ) gives the details of holdings and rentals under the differ¬ 
ent heads. It was filled up from the abstracts of the. vernacular rent-rolls. 

No. 5 (Appendix IX) gives the circle soil rates, areas and rentals. The. total 
is the standard rent-roll of the village. The rates are those fixed by the Settlement 
Officer. The areas were rapidly and easily calculated by a process of deduction when 
once the small bara areas bad been obtained by extraction. 


No. 6 (Appendix X) shows crop statistics for past years. No attempt was made 
to compile crop areas for the settlement year. Such statistics arc difficult to collect 
and of very doubtful value. The crop areas of a single isolated year may be quite 
misleading, particularly when it is a year in which the people have a direct interest in 
misrepresenting the resources of the land and have perhaps been forced to extend 
their dry crops by concealing their normal irrigation. The statement for a series of 
past years gives a perfect crop history of the village and is obviously a safer guide than 
the figures for a single year. This table is not exhaustive. It shows only the leading 
and characteristic crops of the circle, selected for the purpose after local enquiry, and 
the double cropped area. It lias been found to answer its purpose completely. 

Tills table was compiled from the kanungo’s mauzawar register. 

No. 7. (Appendix XI) is the corrected or perhaps, more accurately speak¬ 
ing, the corrcetcd-substituted rent-roll. Its total areas and recorded rents are trans¬ 
ferred from statements 3 and 4. The employment of this statement will be further 
explained along with the method of assessment. The figures for each rnahal are 
separately sliowu. 
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Mauzawiir arrangement. 


No. S shows the details o£ proprietary rights under the following heads 

Tenure. 

Caste of proprietor. 

Aggregate shares held by the caste. 

Area in acres. 

Number of sharers T^^ident. 

h Absentee. 

These details are given separately for each mahal. 

103, Abstract statistics for every village are brought together in the circle and'gener- 
Cirele and general assess- a l assessment registers which differ only in the serial numbering 
went registers. of the villages. It is unfortunate that the headings of this 

register have not been made to agree with the headings of the village tables, and the 
columns cannot all he filled up by direct transfer from the latter or from the vernacular 
papers, hut to some extent require a separate set of calculations. 

lO t. It may be well here to observe that the village statements and these registers 
liavo primarily been prepared by villages ( mauzawar ). Details of 
rents, holding and tenures have been further shown for each 
mahal in the village Statements VII and VIII, and in a mahdlwar supplement to the 
circle register. This was found, after much discussion, to he the only convenient 
and practicable method. Details of area do not exist mahalwar in the village records. 
The map, field hook and statistics which follow it ave prepared mauzawdr and would 
have to he thrown over altogether if the statements were compiled mahdlwar. The 
statistics for the settlement year could be obtained mahdlwar only by the slow and costly 
process of excerption field by field from the vernacular papers. But this could not 
have been undertaken for the statistics of past years, and the invaluable check afforded 
by comparison until those statistics would have been lost altogether or at least very 
seriously impaired. Even the comparison of rents and holdings, which are shown 
mahdlwar in past as well as present records, oouhl have gone back no further than 
the last partition. Nor is it easy to see what would be gained under a mahdlwar 
arrangement of the statistics, which is not equally secured under the system here 
adopted. The details shown in village Statements VII and VIII, together with his 
own notes and observations, enable the assessing officer to fix the revenue of each 
w akdl on its own merits and supply all the requisite materials for judging the propriety 
of the assessment. It was a practice of old settlements for the Settlement Officer to 
merely assess the mama and leave the distribution of tbe revenue among the mahdls, 
as among the pallis and khatas, for the Deputy Collector to carry out. In this district 
there would still lie some excuse for such a practice. A vast number of mahals have 
been created and are being created by the process known as “ khetbatthat is to 
say, the mahals are not compact blocks, but are formed by distribution of fields scattered 
all over the area or even by subdivision of each field between the different mahals. So 
little restraint has been placed on this process that mahdls have been formed so minute 
that the total area is only ‘40 of an acre, and so numerous that 37 are found in a 
single village. 

Under such conditions it would be quite impossible to have a separate map and 
field book for each mahal, and so long as the statistics of cultivation, waste, fallow, 
irrigation ami crops are prepared mauzawdr it may be safely affirmed that whatever 
nominal arrangement may be ordered for settlement purposes, the assessing officer 
must base his major assessment on the only statistics he can find complete for past 
and present years and must work down from it to the mahalwar details. 


SECTION 9. 

Method or Assessment. 

105. The primary basis of the assessment was the actual rental declared by 

the parties and recorded in the village papers. This was in 
Primary basis, the actual , , , , . \ 

every case checked by comparison with the test rental (village 

Statement No. V) obtained by applying the circle rates to the 

22b 
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soil areas of the village arul also by a reference to the recorded rentals and rent-paying, 
areas of the previous ten years. These tests were further supplemented by the Settlement 
Officer’s local enquiries and village inspections. 

The circumstances under which declared rentals were rejected for fraud or inade¬ 
quacy have already been fully described. 

108. Though actuals have been accepted wherever it was possible to accept them, 

vet there were very many instances in which to a greater or less 
Correction of rent-rolls. ° 

extent some other form of rating had to he adopted. There 

are comparatively few villages which consist entirely of tenants’ land at cash rents. 

Even where there is no proprietary cultivation there arc generally a few acres of rent- 

free or service lands or fields for which grain-rent is paid. Where these areas were (as in 

very many cases) quite inconsiderable, village rates were nearly always available. These 

rates do not always agree with the incidence recorded in the statement of holdings and 

rentals (village statement No. XV) out are the rates found applicable to fields of the 

class concerned and are usually nearer some of the circle rates. 

Where the area to be valued was considerable, much cars had to be exercised in 
Selection of village valua- the selection of fitting rates. The tenants’ cash rental is oiteii 
tum rates. made up of excessively high rente paid by tenants-at-ivill and 

excessively low rents paid by occupancy tenants, neither affording a fair rating 
for tenants’ land. Sometimes it would happen that even the compound or average 
of the two, though accepted as a basis of assessment itself, simply because it was an 
actual, did not give a rate which could he fairly taken for valuation purposes. In such 
cases the circle rates were often employed 1 . Mr. Bnillie almost invariably used them. 
Or rates were selected from neighbouring villages of similar quality. In doing this 
allowance had to be made for the natural character of the village, which might be above 
or below average. And some regard was also paid to the enhancement which would 
thereby be effected on the revenue demand. It. does not seem reasonable to force up 
the assumed (corrected) rental by the employment of very full rates and then avoid 
the consequences by assessing a very low percentage. This may give an assumed 
appearance of moderation where there is really none. The moderation of the assess¬ 
ments now made on assumed assets should he judged not merely by the proportion of 
the corrected rent-roll taken as revenue, but also by the nature of the rates assumed 
for valuation purposes. 


107. The valuation or correction rates employed in each case are shown in 
Tim corrected rent-roll column oi the village Statement No. "I TI. which contains 
explained. the substituted or corrected rent-roll adopted as the basis of 

assessment. This statement, it will be seen, divides the tenants’ cash paying land under 
two heads, occupancy and non-occupancy. This follows the classification of the village 
records. Each head contains a column (1 and 7) for the recorded rent and a second- 
column for the accepted rent; that is the rent finally taken as the assessable asset. If 
die recorded rent is accepted the entry iti column i or 7 is repeated in column 5 or S. If 
in either case it is rejected the rent entered in column 5 or S is the substituted or assumed 
rent gained by applying the rates of column 2 to the areas of columns 3 or 6. Pro¬ 
prietors’cultivation and other nominally rented or rent-free land necessarily bears an 
assumed rental gained as before by applying the rates of column 2 to the areas of 
colnuius 9 and 12. Sir cultivated by a proprietor himself has a separate heading, because 
it alone enjoys the privilege of a 25 per cent, abatement on the full rent. 

This statement is described as the “ corrected rent-roll ” and where the recorded 
rental is accepted the description is strictly accurate. But where the recorded rental 

is rejected it might be more accurate to call this the “ substituted” or the « substituted-_ 

corrected ” rent-roll. It is a mere matter of words. However called, this statement 
gives the assets finally adopted as the bads of assessment. Jt was not in practice 
found necessary to include; in the record a ‘‘ corrected” ns well ns a “ sub¬ 
stituted ” rent-roll where the latter had to be worked out. Comparison between tlm 
incidences of the declared rentals of occupancy and non-occupancy tenants in villa 
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Statement No. IV. and of botli with the incidence of the standard rental in village state¬ 
ment No. V, is the best, if not the only, test of adequacy. It attains more rapidly and 
clearly the same end which would be gaiued by a comparison of the standard with the 
“ corrected ” rent-roll. Any further explanation or illustration which may be required 
finds its proper place in the assessment remarks. This system has the very distinct 
advantage of dispensing with an additional tabular statement. 

To compile village Statement No. VII. with full details of soil and irrigation under 
each head was a tedious and costly process. The abstracts of the village papers supply 
no such details and they had to be obtained by extraction, field by field, from the verna¬ 
cular field book and rent-roll. Wherever possible this was avoided. It is obvious that 
wherever the actual rent-roll was accepted as adequate and the revenue assessed upon' 
it, it would be quite superfluous to undertake an analysis of the holdings. Equally 
would it be superfluous to work out soil details of the cash lands whose rent had been 
accepted in order to get at a fair rating of the nominally rented or rent-free land : again 
where a whole village or a large and representative part of it had to be assessed at 
assumed rates it was unnecessary for this purpose to do more than work out the fair rates 
for the entire area and employ their incidence as an all-round rate in village Statement 
.No. VII, without going through a preliminary analysis of all holdings. 

The preparation of full soil details in village Statement No. VII was therefore 
restricted to the mahals and headings where they were required for assessment purposes. 
1 n this way a great economy of time and money was effected and a fruitful source of 
error was minimized. In some instances it must he admitted, that the employment of 
an all-round rate or incidence for valuation purposes led to inequalities. This was 
chiefly the case where there were a large number of small mahals. But such cases, 
which were few in number, were necessarily brought to notice when the revenue 
came to he distributed or the rents to he enhanced and have been adjusted as they 
appeared. 


SECTION" 10, 
Results of nkw assess.ukxt. 


108, Of the 13 parganas of the district three, Aghauta, Shikarpur and Siyana, 
were assessed by Mr. Baillie, Assistant Settlement Officer under the general supervision 
,f the Settlement Officer who countersigned all the assessment statements. The remain- 
parganas were assessed by Mr. Stoker, Settlement Officer. 

The preceding pages of this report have made it clear that a very large and general 
, enhancement of revenue was inevitable. So far luck as 186$ 

\ VVt'V GttuSfcttCG" 

la iiiAitaUB. the revenue was reported by Air. Daniell to be short by a sum 

which would represent lis, 2,70,600 for the whole district, and the Government of India 
p lt< £ that the State was receiving only 35 per cent, of the assets instead of the 50 
^ per cent, to which it was entitled. It Ins now been shown that 
irrriatiw!'prices »ad rout.’ since last settlement cultivation has increased by (V7 percent, 
til irvnvVcl area by V wceut i that prices of agricultural pro luce have risen 90 
•cut - and rents from - 65 to 70 per cent. It may be well also to repeat that the whole 
l 'f lii- 1 increase of irrigation has been due to the State outlay on canals. The result has 
Hen \e.vv much what these figures indicate that it would be 

1 -uli-i o£ new assess- • . . ~ „ T* 

!m „ , The cxpmnguemand including owner s rate is Its. 13,1 <,8il. 

Thl . : kis keen raised at once to its 18,53,329, or by 41T per cent. In the sixth year a 
fun her addition will be made of 11V, T0.2,-491 and the increment will then amount to 
j,q--i p,-r cent. The final revenue in ih< eleventh year when all the progressive enhance¬ 
ments leave been effected will he Its. 1,(6,559 being a gross enhancement on the old 
demand A Its. 6,58,818 or 50*0 per 
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Tin': corrected ov corrected and substituted rent-roll on which this assessment is 
based, amounts, including Saver, to Rs. 41,61,318. The incidence on it of the new 
initial demand is iW per cent, rising on the sixth year to 47T and in the eleventh 
year to 47'5. In order to illustrate further the proportion which the new revenue hears 
to the assets of the district, it may be observed that by an assessment at half assets the 
standard rent-roll would yield a revenue of Its. 20,72,770, the actual rent-roll, a reve¬ 
nue of Its. 20,38,762, the corrected rent-roll with saver, a revenue of Its. 20,80,674, 
while the stun actually assessed is Its. 18,59,329, rising in ten years to 
Its. 19,76,659. 

It will he seen from Appendix I that in 279 mahals the final jama is below 45, 
per cent, of the assets. 

rargana mul tahafl results 109. The following table gives the details of the new and 

compared. old demand for each pargana 


Pargana. 


Expiring rle- 

maud plus ____ 

owner's 

nttc - Initial. 


Revised demand. 


Intermedi¬ 

ate. 


Fercent- 
__ age of en¬ 
hancement 

Final. 
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110. It is useful to compare the incidence and growth of the revenue demand 
c ^ ^ with the past and present areas of irrigation and the average 

of revenue, rent ami irri- rent-rates. The next statement abstracts and brings together 
gable areas. the figures which illustrate these points.— 


Pargana. 


.9 

r/> 

3 

t- > 

a p 

c o 

SI 

O f, 

^ 3 

11 

C 

0) 

o 

u 

o> 

Pm 

Percentage of wet area to 
total cultivated area. 

Percentage of increase in wet 
area since last Settlement. 

S’ . 

? s 
|s 

o u 

ZJ u 

G P, 

G 3 

t+H G 

G »-* 

<y *> 

a * 

£ 9 

19 d 

g.s 

Incidence of total tenants’ 
rental per acre. 

Remarks, 

ri 

O 

is 

s 

Increase. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Its. as 

P 

Ks 

as. 

P- 

Its. as. 

P- 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. as. 

P- 

Rs. as. p. 


1. Siliandarabad, 

1 9 

5 

2 

6 

2 

0 12 

9 

81 

709 

619 

5 15 

1 

4 12 4 

The entries in 

2. Diiilri ... 

1 7 

0 

i 

15 

2 

0 8 

2 

12-0 

51-3 

34-3 

4 3 

9 

3 8 3 

columns 8 and 9 

3. Dutikaur 

1 0 

5 

i 

13 

9 

0 7 

4 

4'4 

61-2 

53-8 

3 12 

4 

3 G 8 

included for Chi* 







- 









Tahsil Total ... 

1 7 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 9 

5 

89 

57-3 

49-7 

4 11 

11 

3 14 4 

gana Pahasu and 
















4. Duran 

1 13 

io 

2 

12 

9 

0 14 11 


68-4 

50-8 

6 7 

4 

5 G C 

pur in pargana 

5. Asrauta 

X 15 

<i 

2 

14 

4 

0 15 

0 


87-4 

34-(i 

7 2 

11 

fi 1 J 

Dibai are based 

6. Sivana 

1 10 

0 

2 

2 

5 

0 7 

8 

11*4 

51'4 

77-9 

5 5 

11 

3 8 8 

on the facts as 

7. Shikorpur ... 

1 9 

7 

2 

9 

2 


7 

9-8 

53-5 

59-9 

G 3 

0 

5 5 5 

recorded in the 
















Tahsil Total ... 

I 12 

c 

2 

9 

4 

0 13 10 

9-8 

04-!) 

53-9 

6 C 

9 

4 11 9 

jnmalandis) which 
















8. Kliuvja 

ESI 


2 

10 

2 

0 15 

8 

2 4 

07-0 

45-4 

pan 

m 

IWBI 

yet been faired 

9. Jewar 

ESq 


1 13 11 

0 0 

5 

14'3 

40-0 

91"! 


Kj 

Ed H 

being dependent 

10. Pahasu 

Ed 

R 

2 

14 

8 

1 0 

3 

—2'4 

687 

CO-4 

ItlM 



on the cases which 


MM 










■-■v-.-p.-'" 1 


Pm 


Tahsil Total ... 

1 9 

i 

2 

7 

3 

0 14 

2 

i-7 

010 

59-4 

5 12 

7 

5 1 0 

decided under or- 
















11. Dibhai 



a 

11 

s 

1 2 

(1 

-7-0 

67-8 

592 


M 

n 

eminent. 

12. Aiiupshulir ... 


m 

2 

5 

9 

0 12 

5 

1-0 

59-0 

49-3 





13. Ahar 



2 

2 

7 

0 11 

10 

181 

50-5 

121-9 



m 


Tahsil Total ... 

1 8 

4 

2 

6 

8 

0 14 

4 

3-2 

59-4 

70-U 

5 G 

2 

4 C 2 


District Total ... 

1 9 

5 

2 

(5 

0 

0 12 

7 

■ 

CO-7 



i 

4 9 5 



The figures in column 2 are those of last statement calculated on the areas of that 
time and do not include owner’s rate, which had then no existence. It will be observed 
that the revenue rate varies with the rent-rate and both have usually a direct proportion 
to the irrigable area. Divergences are explained by peculiarities of management. Par- 
gana Pahasu for instance with a smaller wet area than Aghauta or Sikandrabad and 
naturally inferior to both has a higher rent-rate than either, owing to the character 
of its proprietors and the absence of proprietary cultivation. Dankaur is at the 
bottom of the list in both rental and revenue incidence, though in natural advantages 
and irrigation resources it is better off than both Siyana and Jewar. This must he 
ascribed to the lenience or laxness of the landholders generally and to the large area 
which they cultivate themselves. In pargana Dibhai the recorded rent-rates have been 
kept down by mis-statement, but it still stands much higher above the other two 
parganas of the same tahsil, than its natural conditions alone would justify. The 
explanation will be found in the character of the larger proprietors. 


111. The foregoing figures contrast the conditions of the past and present settfe- 
Iinmeiliate effects of the nients at the time when each commenced. It will he perhaps a 
new assessment. matter of more practical interest to consider the immediate effects 

of the new assessment in each pargana and tahsil. It is shown in the following fable 
The incidence of the expiring demand (column 4} differs from that in column 2 of the 

23 a 
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List Labi© Localise it includes owner’s rate and has been calculated on the present area of 
cultivation 


Pargaim. 

1 

Percentage of 
*ww jjitmi to 
aHsitrisiible 

assets. 

1.. 

' Increase per 
cent, of new 
jama over 
expiring de¬ 
mand (includ¬ 
ing owner s 
rate). 

i 

Incidence per acre of demand hududiug 
owner's rate on present cult leafed area. 

Expiring de¬ 
mand (in¬ 
cluding 
owner’s 
rate). 

New 

(final) 

•I a ma. 

Increase. 

1 

2 

3 


5 ; 

0 


Rs. 

Kh. 

Ks. as. p. 

Es. as. p. 

Es. as. p. 

1. Siknndarabad 

4L7 

51-8 

19 1 

2 0 2 

n i a i 

2. D.vlri ... ... 

485 

413 

15 7 

115 2 

O i) 7 

3. Daukaur ' 

48'3 

1 

27-7 

17 3 

1 13 9 

O G 6 

Tahsil Total ... 

482 

430 

17 1 

1 

2 10 

0 9 11 

4. Hawn ... ... 

47-8 

57*(> 

1 12 5 

3 12 9 

10 4 

5. Agauta... 

47*1 | 

53-7 

1 14 1 

2 14 4 

10 3 

(i, Siymin, ... 

480 

34-4 

19 7 

2 2 5 

(I ft 1 i> 

7.. Shikar pur ... ... 

455 

70'5 

17 4 

2 9 2 

1 1 10 

Tahsil T.otal 

47 "4 i 

G2’9 

1 11 O 

to 

o 

0 14 4 

ft. Khilrja 

47-8. 

51-9 

1 11 9 

2 10 2 

0 14 5 

!), Jewar ... ... 

47-7 

33-9 

16 0 

1 13 11 

0 7 11 

IP. l'aluvsu ... ... 

45-1 

704 

1 11 4 

2 14 8 

13 4 

Tahsil Total 

40-9 

52-4 

10 9 

2 7 8 

0 13 0 

11. Dibhai ... ... 

47-0 

47-9 

! 

! 113 3 

2 11 3 

o ] 4 o 

12, Amipshahr 

4'S'Ii 

41 3 

1 10 9 

k n 

0 11 0 

13. Ahar 

47-1 

65-4 

1 4 11 

2 2 7 

0 13 8 

Tahsil Total' 

47'0 

51-0 

19 7 

2 C 8 

0 13 1 

District Total ... 

47'5 

50-0 

i 19 4 

2 6 0 

O 12 8 


As a rule the incidence of the new jama on assests varies in the inverse ratio to its 
Incidence of jama on inciease on the old demand. Where the increment is largest, 
ft63eU - the revenue has been kept lowest. The incidence per cultivated 

acre has been raised by lb. 0-12-8 and now stands at Rs. 2-6-0. 


112. The neighbouring and somewhat similar district of Aligarh was settled 
between 1866 and 1871. The new revenue, given out in the hitter 

Comparison of revenue , . _ , ° m 1 

incidence with that of All- year, had an incidence of 11s. 2-6-3 per acre. This close coincid- 

eilee with the result here attained may perhaps be taken as a sum 

that the true demand has been fairly estimated and when it is remembered that in the 

sixteen years which have elapsed since the Aligarh settlement, rents have been steadily 

rising, prices gaining an unknown stability of high level, and very large extensions of 

canal irrigation have been effected, it will appear a further justification of the ]ar«-e 

increase now- imposed that it still leaves the revenue demand lower than that assessed 

on Aligarh. 

113. It has already been noticed more than once that the vast growth of ascertained 

Large increases justified rents since last settlement rendered a very large revenue en- 
growth of rents. hancement inevitable. Throughout the greater part of the 

district the difficulty in framing the new jamas, has been to moderate the demand 
without an undue sacrifice of the just claims of the State. These difficulties reached 
their climax in dealing with the rack-rented estates of p&rgauas Pahasu and Dibhai. 
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The conflicting reasons anil considerations which influenced the assessing officers have 
been fully stated in the Khurja assessment report. It might no doubt be possible on 
some grounds and in some instances to justify a higher assessment than that proposed, 
and it would certainly have been well if the concessions could have fallen in a larger 
degree to classes or persons who deserved them better. But in dealing with all classes of 
Principles observed in as- estates the object kept in view lias been to assess a fair jama 
Bcssmeut. which, looking at all the circumstances of the„estate and its 

owners, could be regularly and fully collected. It is impossible to deny that the en¬ 
hancement on the district as a whole is very considerable and must be felt at first by those 
who have to pay it. But it has been moderated in every reasonable way and the demand 
has been carefully adjusted to the natural advantages and rent-paying capacities and 
actual assets of the different estates. The new revenues became 
payable in the current year 1889-90 aud the first half yearly 
instalment lias been collected without any fresh difficulty. Those who paid punctually 
before, have paid punctually now and those who have always been backward have re¬ 
mained so. There has been so far nothing to show that the increase of the revenue 
has added to the difficulty of collection. It is unfortunate that the new patwari’s cess 
Additional pressm-e baa been introduced simultaneously with the new revenue. It 
can sod by the new patwaii’s not only adds I per cent, to the cesses which now amount to 
16 per cent, in the revenue, but it is of course calculated on 
the enhanced demand and swallows up all the margin left by the assessing officers- toi 
allow for bad debts and seasons.. 


Working o£ the new as 
scssmeuts. 


W1 ton proposed. 


SECTION 1L 

PitociiiEssivE Assessments, 

Ill It may be well :.o explain at the outset that the sole object of granting- 
progressive assessments has been to moderate sudden and violent 
1 heir object. enhancements which, though entirely justifiable on the existing 

assets, might, if introduced at once, prove ruinous to the proprietors. An assessment has 
never been made progressive in order to reach prospective assets, nor is this form of relief 
a, substitute for a low assessment but is oftener a supplement to it. Wherever the¬ 
rmal jama however low its incidence, has involved a greater enhancement than the pro¬ 
prietor could at once meet without the risk of serious embarrassment, a progressive 
demand has been proposed. A direct proportion will thus 
him'mcnt. L ^ 1,y tlierLTCnUU always be observed between the extent of the enhancement and 
the proportion of revenue postponed for future collection. 

115. In obedience to the Board’s instructions the general rule has been to flx a pro¬ 
gressive jama wherever the expiring demand was raised by 60 per 
cent; as the average enhancement for the district was 50 per 
cent, this was a fair general limit. But it had very often to be relaxed, Thu revenue 
increment varies-from 27'7 in pargana Daukaur to 76'5 in pargana Shikarpur and the, 
variation between different circles is even greater. Attention had in each case to be paid 
Thu circumstance 0 f the to the circumstances of the proprietor, A rich man would be 
proprietors considered. able to bear easily a demand which might cripple his poorer 
neighbour. In the case of large landholders the increment was calculated on the 
whole estate in each tahsil and the initial abatement was 

Large estates how treated', , , ... ,, ,. , 

regulated accordingly, the results on the leading estates 
have been already shown in the table printed on page 25. 

The assessable assets shown in. that statement take account of the additions since 

made to the proprietor’s profits by rent enhancements in the 

Effect of rent enhance- settlement courts. In several estates which have been laxly 
incuts considered. J 

or very leniently managed, these additions are so considerable 
that the proprietor has suffered no substantial diminution of his profits or may even 
be ultimately in a better position than he was before settlement; such for instance is 
the case in the Skinner’s estate, the Paikpara estate, the Dataoli (Malakpur) estate 
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ami the three branches of the Kuehesar estate lying in pargana Siyana, In 

such eases of course no progressive jama has been proposed. In those estates on the 

other hand, such as the Lalkhanis, the Sirdar Bahadur, the Chaudhrain of Shikarpur 

and the smaller Jut proprietors, where the rents have from the first been worked up to 

a high pitch and the owners have long enjoyed abnormally high profits, there can be 

little or no increase of rent and the revenue increment must mainly come out of those 

profits. In these cases progressive jamas have been freely granted and the initial 

demand brought within moderate limits. In dealing with small proprietors the line 

has been drawn even lower. In pargana Jewar, for instance, 

Treatment of email pro- tlionirli the total enhancement of revenue is only ,15' 9 per cent , 
pr.ctors. a j l j 

a substantial portion of it 19 6 per cent, has been postponed 
on account of tlie backward character of the pargana and the want of resources among 
its proprietors. In short, the rule of practice has been to moderate by a progressive 
assessment, every considerable enhancement whose immediate imposition might seriously 
embarrass the revenue payer. The progressive rises extend in 
fixed* P r0grc8Slverisesll0V ' r each case over five or ten years, where the revenue increment 
did not exceed 100 per cent., an initial jama was fixed for five 
years. It was usually calculated by making an addition of 50 per cent., to tlie expir¬ 
ing demand. The full filial jama was then imposed from the sixth year. Where the 
revenue enhancement exceeded 100 per cent., the initial jama was usually fixed as above; 
a second or intermediate jama involving an equal increment was fixed, to come into 
force in the sixth year and the full final jama was then reached in the eleventh year. 
In the few cases where the revenue was raised by over 150 per cent., the increment was 
equally distributed over the initial, intermediate and final jamas. 

In no case has the postponement been for less than five or more than ten years. 

The former was considered the shortest period which would 
ri«: pcnoJs permit a proprietor to make a proper adjustment between his 

income and expenditure. If the final demand could not be reached in 10 years that 
was taken as a sign that it was excessive and should be reduced. 

The results. 116. The results are shown in the following table : 



KHW JAMA. 


JAAIA OF OTHER MAHALS. 


1 . Sikandarabad. 

2 . Dailri 

S. Dnnlcaur 
Talisil Total 

4, Banin 

5, Agauta 
0. Siyana 

7. Shikarpur 
Tahsfl Total 

8 . Khurja 
0. Jewar 

10 . 1’ahasu 
Tali si I Total 

11. DiVhai 

12. Anvlpshahr 

13. Aliar 
Tahsfl Total 

District Total 


775 mahdls in. -which it is 
progressive. 



3,23,14-1 


1,33,101 

89,1(00 

90,438 


. CJ - 

« a S Z 


1,03,091 

2,04,257 

2,09,676 

55,165 

03,175 

69,200 

26,310 

32,119 

32,759 

33,920 

42,930 

43,365 

1,15,395 

1,43,224 

1,45,324 





1,11,424 
1,55,310 
_84,512 

3,51," 240 
"ldllToStV 
74,101; 
1,21,1)80 
_- 37,330 

3,55,044 

1,47,545 

85,032 

65,600 

" 5188,177 

1,41,798 

1,11,132 

90,518 

' 3,49,478 1 
13,43,945 


; Column 4 against 
) pargaims PnlniMi and 
Dibai includes some 
malidls which have 
been settled for four 
years only. They are 
1 30 representing 
1 Chitari estate ill jiar- 
1 gana Paliasu and one 
i mahal in mauza'Shok- 
hupur of pargana 
Dibai. Their jamas 
are included as Its. 
18,550 and Its. 3,165 
respectively. 

In making entries 
in columns 5, 6, and 
7 where only two 
graduations have been 
found, the second stop 
inis hcen repeated in 
coin,mi 7. 
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One hundred and five alluvial m a lulls with a revenue of Its. 22,468 are under quin- 

,, , quennial settlement. In 50 other maluils with a revenue of 

Considered and analysed, t . 

Rs. 68,329 it has for reasons elsewhere explained been found no- 

cessary to make a summary settlement for four or live years. In all these of course no 
progressive assessment was necessary or possible. In the remaining 3,206 maluils with a 
jama of Its. 18,85,862, the demand has been made progressive in 775 maluils with a final 
jama of Its. 5,41,917. Out of this latter sum, Rs. 1,02,491 have been postponed 
for five years, and Rs, 14,839 have been postponed for ten years. The capitalized value 
of these concessions is Rs. 5,86,650 and this represents the loss which the Government 
revenue will suffer by the grant of progressive assessments. The assessable assets of 
these estates with sayer amount to Rs. 11,70,653. The aggregate initial demand is 
Rs. 4,24,537 being an increase of 49-6 per cent. At the end of five years, this will rise 
to Rs. 5,27,078, being an enhancement of Rs. 2 41 per cent, on the initial and 85-7 
per cent, on the expiring demand. The full jama reached in the eleventh year repre¬ 
sents an advance of 27 6 per cent, on the initial and 90'9 per cent, on the expiring 
demand. The result for the entire district of the progressive increments is that the 
expiring demand ( Rs. 13,17,841) is raised at once to Rs. 18,59,329 (41 1 per cent), 
in the sixth year to Rs. 19,61,820 (48-9 per cent.) and in the eleventh year to 
Rs. 19,76,659 ( 50'0 per cent). 


117. The object of these progressive jamas is to mitigate the severity of the initial 
enhancements. The following table illustrates this result here 

Proportion of deferred ^ comparing the proportion of revenue increment in each 
to total revenue increment. •> 1 ” 1 ‘ _ 

pargaua with the proportion of it which has been deferred till 

the sixth or eleventh year :—• 



1. Sikandarabad 

2. Piidri 

3. Dankaur 


Tahsil Total 


4. Bftran 
!>. Agauta 
0. Siyuua 
7. iSUikurpur 


Tahsil Total 


8. Klinrja 

9. Jo war 
10. Pahasu 


Tahsil Total 


11. Dibhai 

12. Annpalmhr 

13. Aliar 


Tahsil Total 


District Total 


2 

3 

Its. 

Its.. 

51-8 

19-9 

413 

11 5 

277 

23 

43-0 

13-5 

r,7-6 

1ST 

63 7 

33-0 

34-4 

845 

7P5 

34-5 

62-9 

23 8 

61-9 

18-8 

35-9 

19-6 

70-4 

15-3 

52-4 

mm 

47-9 

10-9 

41-3 

7-5 ' 

fc>5‘4 

220 

51-0 

14-2 

| 50-0 

17-8 


There are some estates which owing to very 
exceptional causes have been settled for the pre¬ 
sent for four years in some eases and for live 
years in others. If these are excluded from the 
account the figures in column 3 will stand aa 
helow:— 


Sikandarabad ... 
Dadri ... 

Tahsil Sikandarabad 

Khurja ... 

Palm.su 

Tahsil Klinrja ... 
Pibai 

Tahsil Anupsliahr 
District Total ... 
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Ta pargana Jewar where the proprietors are necessitous and rentals unequal the 
concession has been most liberally granted. In pargana Paliusu the result is obscured 
by the summary settlement of the Cliitari estate. Excluding it the percentage of 
increment is fi4 - 2 per cent, of which Slid! lias been deferred. With these corrections it 
will be observed that there is a direct proportion between the extent of the revenue 
enhancement and the proportion of it which has been postponed. 

SECTION 12. 

Pro i-rt mors’ Cultivation. 

118. The following table shows the proportion of land in each pargana cultivated 

Relative extent, of owners b J proprietors and tenants, 
and tenants’ cultivation. 


Pargana. 

Total rent 
paying: area 
in acres. 

Tenants* 
land in 
acres. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
column 

3 to 2. 

Proprietors. 

Sir cultiva¬ 
ted by pro¬ 
prietors 
tljcnYBclves. 
in acres. 

: 

j Percentage 

of column 

5 to 2. 

) 

O tlier sfr 
ft ml kliud 
iCnslit in 
acres. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
column. 

7 to 2. 


1 


2 

3 

4 ! 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Sikamlarabail 

«•* 

08,474 

45,029 

000 

17,300 

25'4 

5,479 

80 

2 

Patlri ... 


1,01,725 

03,427 

02-4 

28,535 

28'0 

9,703 

9-0 

3 

Daukaur,.. 


51,403 

34,704 

07-4 

.12,044 

25-2 

3,815 

7-4 


Tab ail Total 

... 

2,21,002 

1,43,700 

C40 

| 58,845 

k 

20-5 

_ 

10,057 

, 

8-0 

4 

Barriii 


05,308 

59,005 

00-3 

3,754 

5'7 

2,009 

4-0 

5 

Agnuta ... 

... 

40,025 

30,9(il 

739 

7.8u3 

35-0 

5,221 

10-5 


S'yjuirt 


70,153 

03,105 

90-5 

4,oo n 

ft* 7 

2,079 

3-8 

7 

Shikarpur 

... 

■10,000 

3i>,3t)8 

83*4 

1 

2,3.14 

5-8 

2,318 

5-8 


Tabsil Total 

... 

2,25,440 

1,04,730 

i 

| SO •( 

17,880 

74) 

12,827 

r>-7 

8 

Ivlmvja 


60,082 

71,301 

82*8 

8,307 

9-7 

0,114 

7-5 

{1 

«Tcwar 

.. 

08,037 


(17*5 

13,305 

19-4 

9,004 

13-1 

10 

l'aliasii 

... 

52,378 

18,708 

93 T 

.1,180 

2*1> 

2,124 

4-0 


Tohsil Total 

... 

2,07,307 

1,(51 >,037 

80'3 

23,2 IS 

1.1-2 

17,512 

8'5 

U 

T) Ini 


7« r >,oi 5 

(*»!>, SO I. ' 

03 -2 

2,054 

2-8 

3,027 

4*0 

11' 

Ami pshalir, 

... 

50,707 

55,1st; 

971) 

515 

0-9 

700 

1-2 

13 

AUar 

... 

70,880 

00,971 

91-5 

1,700 


2,152 

3-0 


Tabsil Total 


2,02,011 

1,02,351 

9I-9 

4,375 


5,885 

2'0 


District Total 

... 

8,57,110 

0,07,187 

Sl-4 

1,04,318 

12-2 

55,3.11 

6-4, 


The bliyaoliara tenure which prevails nmimg the Juts; Ahirs, Gujars and Tli.akurs 
of the western parganas accounts for the large extent of 

lilij-acliara communities. . . 

land there m the holding or proprietors themselves and it may 
all he reckoned, as loud fide. These, men do habitually till their own lands themselves 
and it, is by this cultivation that they subsist. The proprietary profits of their minute 
shares are inconsiderable. 

lit). In some parts of the district a tendency to overstate sir was observed. Some¬ 
times this was done in view of settlement in order to conceal the 
Overstatement, of sir. , . . . , 

real assets as in mauza Bibiyana of pargana Annpshaur, lnnnza 

Ohesupur pargana Sikandrahad, or mauza Klmshalahad and Eatelialiad of pargana 
Dibhai. Sometimes it was done in order l > get the better of co-sharers or defeat possible 
claims to rights of occupancy. Owing to the system under which sir entries wore verified 
in the office by reference to the records of past years such frauds and errors were easily 
detected. The field testing and verification of records brought them again under examina¬ 
tion and the erroneous entries were set right at attestation. The present figures may 
be accepted as substantially correct. 
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120. Throughout the whole of the district, an abatement of 25 per cent, was made 
The 25 per cent, abate- on sty lands actually cultivated by the proprietors themselves. 


1 m■ u 1, on sit land. 


The following table shows the result of the concession :— 


Area in 
acres. 


1 Silciindarabad 

2 Dndri 

3 Dankaur 

4 Bnran 

5 Afoiuta 
0 Si yea 

7 Sliikarpur 


Talisil Total 


Talisi'l Total 


A seuined 
rental. 


Ks. 
85,003 
1,24,010 
_50,5)01 

'%61,29-t 
22,300 
51,103 
18,733 
12,330 
174,522* 


8 Xmirja ... 

8,307 

44,505 

8 .Towar ... ... 

13,311 

;MigEl 

JO l’aliasu ... 

1,430 

8 ,00!) 

Talisil Total 

23,104* 

~£67,073 

11 Dibai ... 

2,004 

.11,000 

12 Anupslialir 

515 

2 070 

13 Alias ... ... ... 

l,7oo 

8,143 

Talisi'l Total 

4,3/ 0 

21,813 

District Total 

1,04,204 

' 4,04,707 


Abatement 
at 25 per 
cent. 


21,424 (Viii’iin 4 represents the 
31,100 sums of villaffe tulals and 
12,710 not the results of separate 
05 324 calenlaticms. 

5,551 
12,705 
4,080 
3,005 
20,001 
if, 152 
13,588 
2,020 
20,700"" 

~~ 2,703** 

008 
2,017 
f>,478 
"i, 23 , 053 " 


The average incidence for the district at large of the jama upon the assessable 

, , assets is 47'5. At this rate the amount of revenue remitted 

Its results. 

would be R*. 58,7;35, and this may be taken as the entire 
loss which Government has sustained by the consideration shown to the most 
deserving and valuable class of the community. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the beneficial and salutary character of this measure. Of all the schemes for modera¬ 
ting the revenue demand this is perhaps the only one under which the relief is not 
monopolised by persons who have generally done nothing to deserve it. The revenue, 
as it is, has been pushed as high as it could safely go and if this abatement bad not 
been made in its present form it must have been made in some other. No better method 
could have been devised. The concession is a highly judicious one to the only improving 
class of proprietors, a valuable and loyal body of yeomaurv who supply a large number 
of recruits to the native army and various civil departments. It is a concession more¬ 
over which can lead to no invidious comparisons on the part of other proprietors. 


SECTION 13. 

Quinquennial Settlement or alluvial mahals. 

121. Excluding six revenue-free mahals in three villages of purg in'), Dankaur, the 
result of the present revision has been to effect a summary 

.Number of mahals. _ . 

settlement or 10;> alluvial mahals comprised 111 is7 villages or 
pnrganas Dadri, Dankaur and Jewar on the Jumna and Dibhai, Anripshahr, 
Aliar and Siyana on the Ganges. This has involved some change in the 11 urn her 
of estates previously falling under this category. Two malnils Were added to the 
district, having been transferred by diluvion from the Paujab. Similarly one malial 
was lost by transfer to tlie Panjab. In four villages of Dadri and Dankaur alluvial 
malmls were formed where none existed before. In pargana Dibhai one malial 
was struck off the list by its incorporation in the parent inanza. Full details of 
these changes will be found in the various assessment reports. 

The physical features and agricultural characteristics of the khadir lands of the 
Jumna and Gauges have been already described in the opening chapter of this report. 

The demarcation of all alluvial mahals was carefully revised and in many instances 
extensive changes were found necessary. The old boundaries 
iVmnvcation levUed. were discovered to he generally defective, not following any 

natural formation and not being based on any general survey of the characteristics of 
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the alluvial tract or the topography of particular villages. A full account of the 
alterations will be found in the special reports submitted for each pargana and talisil. 

122, The following table shows in a very comprehensive form the present con- 

Rosults of new assess- dition of these estates and tlie results of the new assessment:— 
merit. 



Total ... 87 105 ... ... ... 42.S91 11,218[ 19,84210,831 12,0051 3 6 7: 347305 39,478 4,400 1,990 45,874 22,468 49 0 
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The current quinquennial settlement of the pargana Anupslia-lir villages will 

„ . , „ expire on the 30lh June 1890, audit is proposed to renew it 

Periods fixed. ... i 

for n period of four years only so that it may expire concurrently 

with the settlement of the alluvial villages of the other three parganas which lie along 

the Ganges. It is unnecessary and unad visa hie to fix different dates for each pargana ; 

the whole can he easily revised by one officer in a single season. 

Under this arrangement, the 27 villages of parganas Dadri and Danbaur will come 
under revision m 1892, the 15 villages d' pargana Jewar in 1S93 and the 35 villages 
oil the Gauges in 1391. 


In villages of this class a substantial part of the assets naturally consists of sayer. 

It has been reasonably estimated at Rs. 4,406 which has 
an incidence of three annas and seven pies per acre on the 
culturable waste leaving the uneulturable land out of account altogether. 


Sayer. 


Fallow. 


The additions for fallow are chiefly on account of melon beds and other hot-weatlier 
cultivation which had not been begun when the measurements 
were made and the records attested. The average area and 
assets of past years were ascertained from the record. Something must be added iu 
pargana Jewar for land thrown out of cultivation in anticipation of a thirty years 
settlement but which by a change in demarcation, came under quinquennial rules. 


Years of inspection. 


It so happened that all these parganas except Anupshahr were inspected in the 
last year of the expiring settlements. In each ease a further 
survey was made at the commencement of the following year 
to ascertain wha t changes had taken place in the past rains and the assessment has been 
based on the condition of each estate in the first year of the new term. For pargana 
Anupshahr it will he necessary to make a similar survey after the rains of 1890 
and revise the proposed assessments according to the results of it. 


'I’lu' assessment.. 


Owing to the extensive changes in demarcation it is not possible to compare the 
new and the expiring assessment. But it may lie generally 
said that the Jumna villages were found to be over-assessed 
and the jamas now fixed are on the whole rather more lenient than those which have 
expired. This was probably the result of the application at last settlement of similar 
rates to the excellent upland estates and the poor lands along the river. 


The Ganges villages on the other hand were found to be under-assessed. The 
soil in them is usually superior to that of the uplands and had never been overrated. 
In some villages the revenue was kept low by concealment of the real assets—, a device 
which succeeded iu securing an inadequate assessment no further hack than 1SS7. 


The whole of the alluvial villages have been resurveyed, fresh maps and records 
Fiv-H maps amt records prepared and the boundaries correctly laid down. 


SECTION 14. 


SAYER. 


123. The assessable Sayer assests for the entire district have been put at Rs. 56,067, 
Amount and nature of and the amount of jama thereon comes to Its. 26,646. The 
■'..pturn oTjIma a thc«ou. details for each pargana and tuhsil arc as follows 


25b 
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Parguna. 

Sayer in¬ 
cluded in 
assessable 
assets. 

Jama as¬ 
sessed on 
sayer. 

Propor¬ 
tion per 
cent, o? 
sayer in. 
column £ 
to total 
assess¬ 
able 
assets. 

1 

2 

3 

4 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1 

Sikandarabad 




2,813 


0-8 

2 

Pndri 




0,012 ! 

hH 

17 

3 

Daukaur 

... 

... 

• it 

4,103 

1,982 

I2T 




Talisfl Total 

... 

13,528 

0,5131 i 

i 

■ 

4 

Baron 

... 



6,414 

3,066 ! 

■SI 

6 

Agauta 

... ••• 

„„ 0 ... 

... 

3,350 

1j57S 1 


6 

Sivmia 

... 



3,315 

1,011 


7 

Skikarpur 

... 

... 

... 

3,244 

1,470 

1 I 




Talisfl Total ... 

... | 

16,323 


1 1-4 

8 

Kimri'a 

... ... 



5,781 

2,703 

1-3 

9 

Jervar 


... 

».. 

3,790 

1,808 

1.5 

10 

Paliasu 

Ml 


... 

4,085 

1,842 

1 2 




Talisfl Total 


13,056 

0,-113 

1-3 

n 

Dobhui 

••1 ... 


... 

4,903 

2,302 

1-2 

12 

Aniipsliahi- 

... ... 

... 

... 

2,808 

1,353 

IT 

13 

Alurr 

... ... 

... 

... 

4,789 

2,250 

T5 




Talisfl Total 

... 

12,500 

5,971 

1-3 




District Total 

••• 

5(5,007 

20,640 

1-3 


The jama has not been, separately assessed on sayer hut on the total assets includ¬ 
ing saver. .The sums entered in column 3 of the above table have been gained by 
proportion. 


Excluded items. 


121. The chief sources of sayer income are thatching and fodder grass, grazing foes, 
dhak wood, gum and leaves, water-nuts, and fruit of groves and 
gardens. All mineral products have been reserved to Government 
and have been left out of account. This includes kaukar pits, but does not include 
saltpetre and salt earths, which under the special orders of Government have been treated 
as sayer and the income from them assessed to revenue. Due regard has been paid to 
the precarious nature of the sayer income and such sums have been fixed as seemed 
capable of regular realization. The produce of mango groves is more valuable and more 
regularly made a source of income in this district than in most parts of the 
provinces. 

Manorial dues not in the nature of produce from land such as weigliment fees and 
fines on marriage, have been excluded from the assessable asets. Other cesses of the 
nature of rent have, where ascertained and admitted, been 
amalgamated with the rent. In some parts these manorial 
dues were very heavy and vexatious, a list of them has been given in the Khurja assess¬ 
ment report. 

In one case only, mauza Rajghat, purgana Bibhai, were ground rents found a 
sufficiently large and stable source of income to be added to the 
assessable assets. 


Cesser- 


Ground rents. 
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SECTION 15. 

ImTOOVEMEXTS BY PHOPllIETOBS. 


125 Tills chapter might almost lie as brief as that devoted to snakes in the history 

of Iceland. Taking the district as a whole improvements' 
Insignificant in extent. . . . 

effected by proprietors have been absolutely insignificant. 
Government has done a great deal and tenants have done a good deal, hut the owners 
of land have, as a class, done nothing to improve it. The structures on which they 
have preferred to spend their money are indigo factories and imposing dwelling-houses. 


Reclamation. 


Well construction. 


Improving proprietors. 


Allowances made. 


Reclamation in this highly cultivated district has been a trifling matter and has 
been attended with no expense. The process has generally 
consisted in cutting down dhak jungle, selling the timber and 
permitting tenants to plough the laud. Improvements resolve themselves into the 
single item of well construction. Among the few proprietors 
who have done anything in this direction are the late Munshi 
Mihrban Ali, C.I.E., of Gulaoti, the late Saiyid Jan and Rai 
Mannu Lai, of pargana Aliar. The sums actually deducted 
from the assessable assets on account of wells constructed by 
proprietors are Rs. 8,375 in tahsil Huron, and Rs. 4,533 intahsil 
Anupslmhr. Tint this docs not represent the total allowance made for improvements. 
Where the rent of tenants had to ho enhanced or assumed assets substituted for 
inadquate rentals due allowance was made for tenants’improvements and for the annual 
cost imposed on cultivators or owners for the up-keep of unprotected and temporary wells. 
Similarly in dealing with bhyaehara villages where (he same persons are cultiva¬ 
tors and proprietors due allowance was made in the estimate of assets for irrigation 
supplied at the expense of the people. Rut such items could not he reduced to precise 
figures in the same way as additions made to the rent on account of a proprietor’s well. 

The most improving class of the community is the cultivating proprietors of 
bhyaehara villages and they have iu different ways been treated with lenience and 

e. msidcration. 


Very few ho nil file applications wore made for revenue abatement on account of 
improvements, but all such cases were taken up and examined by the assessing officers 
at local inspection even where no claim had been made. After the jamas were fixed 
and proclaimed, when objections were being filed it became a practice of the petition 
writers or vakils to insert, among other grounds, a claim to reduction on the ground 
of improvement, but except in very rare cases such claims were not seriously meant 
r. r supported. 


126 The proprietors of this district have not only failed to improve their property, 
but their policy has been directly and actively designed to 

rropneWs pi-in'ralty prevent and obstruct improvements. It is almost the universal 
obstruct improvements. 1 _ 

practice for landowners to prevent their tenants from making 
masonry, half-masonry or in extreme eases, earthen wells. Where an unqualified prohibi¬ 
ts,n is not pronounced, the assent is surrounded by conditions which neutralize it 
altogether. The terms usually imposed are— 

(1) That the tenant shall at once pay wet rates. 

(2) That he shall make over the well to the landowner, renouncing his own title 

to it. 

(3) Thai he shall hind himself to claim no compensation in the event of his 

ejectment. 

Naturally tenants well not invest their money under conditions which contrast 
strangely with the liberal terms offered by Government to the proprietors themselves 
The practice appears to he contrary to law, as it is certainly opposed to the public 
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Action of 
Courts. 


tlic Civil 


Special instances. 

These precedents hav< 
itructing- 

Applications By tenants. 

icrmission to build 

Action of proprietors. 


interest and the declared policy of Government. But landowners have been enabled to 
enforce it by the aid of tint Civil Courts which issue decrees 
closing 1 wells that have been constructed without their permis¬ 
sion. Instances were brought to notice where wells had been 
closed by order of the Civil Courts at the suit of the Muttra 
Seth, the Now ah of Chitari, the Skinner estate and others, 
been sufficient to deter tenants all over the district from con¬ 
structing- wells without the zamindar’s permission, a permission usually accorded only 
on impossible conditions. A great number of applications were 
presented to the Settlement. Courts by tenants praying for 
permission to build wells. In such cases the proprietor was summoned and consulted. 

As a rule he refused his consent. Even on such laxly managed 
properties as tlic Paikpsra, Malakpnr and Skinner’s estate, 
instances were not wanting where tenants were prohibited from building wells, lino 
TJjnrao Singh, of Kuchesar, may he mentioned as one of the very few proprietors in 
the district who has given full and free permission and encouragement to his tenantry 
to improve their holdings. It seems a strange thing that persons should object to 
their own property being improved at the expense of others. But landholders here 
seem to believe that they gain more advantage in absolute control over their tenants 
and in preventing the growth of any adverse rights of any sort. They wish to remain 
iu a position to monopolise every advantage arising from the general progress of pros¬ 
perity or the movements of trade and prices. To this end they are willing to sacrifice 
prospective and even immediate benefits. Iu some instances cultivators have claimed 
an abatement of rent, on the ground that earthen wells had become impracticable or 
precarious and expensive, and that the landowner would not permit the construction of 
permanent wells, In such cases the landowners have preferred to submit to an abate¬ 
ment of their rents rather than accord the desired permission. One proprietor, Bhola 
Math, Banin of I’atehabad, parg.ma Dibbai, actually dismantled a masonry well of his 
own when his tenants established claims to occupancy rights in the fields irrigated 
from it. 


The result of this perverse and mischievous policy has been, so far as it goes, to 
curtail the area ol' well Irrigation and to restrict the tenant to 

liesult of this policy. 

the use of unprotected earthen wells winch are precarious, 
expensive and liable to fail when most wanted. By so much therefore it leaves the 
district less protected against failure of crops and more likely to he a source of expense 
and trouble to Government iu years of drought. Looking at the importance of the ques¬ 
tion to the cultivators and the community at large and at the efforts made by Govern¬ 
ment to encourage and assist works of protection against famine, it seems deplorable that 
the landowners of this district should pursue such a ruinous policy. 


SECTIOM 16. 

Distiubution or Jamas. 

127. The distribution of the jamas was commenced in April 1S81I and occupied 
Time occupied and staff about six months. After general principles had been fixed 
employed. the entire control of the work was left to Pandit Rama Sankaix 

7 

Assessment Settlement Officer, and was carried out chiefly by the patwaris under the 
supervision of a small staff of moharirs and munsarims. 

The first step was to obtain an accurate statement corrected up to date of the 
Kliewat first corrected various proprietary shares, major and minor. The attested 
up to date. 01 , settlement khewals were for four parg-anas, those of the third 

year before 1886-87 and for live parg-anas those of the previous year 1887-88. For four 
parganas only the Settlement khewats were those of the current year ] 8S8-S9. The 
first step was to ascertain what structural changes had taken place mean time in the 
khewats. Mere mutations of name did not affect the distribution as long as the 
shares remained unchanged. The tahsildar’s books would show the names up to date 
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against cash share and so were available for the purposes of collections. The muta¬ 
tion registers showed all structural changes which had taken place since attestation 
They were obtained from the taUl and checked by reference to the Sadr k.am'nmo 
and the patwav.s, A skeleton khewat was then drawn up which contained an accurate 
list of ail the proprietary shares and suh-divisions at the time of distribution. This 
was in fact a khewat without the names ; it was called the “ IV.rd Pliant” or distribu¬ 
tion list. 


The procedure in distribution is governed by rule -12 of the Settlement Rules. 

Distribution how effected. T '’ C Were MSClu,,lcd various methods of distribu¬ 

tion with their results wore carelully explained to them. When 


the method to be adopted bad been determined the quotum of revenue falling on 
each thok, patti and holding (kliata) of the khewat was calculated with the assistance 
of tables and formulas drawn up for the purpose. Care was taken to reproduce in the 
distribution, the features of the maiialwar assessment. A special formula was employ¬ 
ed to secure that the special abatement made on sir lands should reach the proper 
recipients and no others. Similarly allowances made in assessment for injured or 
infeiior lands or special additions for Sayer, &e., were reproduced in the distribution. 
The results were cheeked by the scrutiny of the special staff and by the use of autom¬ 


atic tests. 


The work proceeded very rapidly and smoothly. Objections have been very 

, few and subsequent alterations quite inconsiderable. The success 

Results of tliy work. . 

of these operations is largely due to the care and patience with 

which they were conducted by Pandit Rama Sankar and the assistance of the useful 
forms and calculation tables which he devised. The few instances in which unsatis¬ 
factory results have come to light are due to the defective character of the rules which 
leave no discretion to distributing officer but compel him to adopt the opinion of 
1 lie proprietors present, if unanimous, and limit his authority even when they disagree. 
Special cases of such a nature have boon reported to the Board. 

When the distribution was completed, the revenues were inserted in the skeleton 
khewats, one copy placed in the settlement volume and another sent to the talisiklars 
ii lime for collection of the first half-yearly instalment. They were found to answer 
all the purposes for which they were designed and no dillicully has been experienced in 
ei.ilooting the revenue according to them. 


SECTION 17. 


Tin: period of Settlement. 

128. Except in the alluvial mahals, the Chitari estate and those villages which for 
special reasons have been summarily settled for short terms the 
hn^amw.ts taken fur engagements have, under the orders of the Board, been taken 
for the usual period of 30 years. But proprietors in tahsils 
Khurja and Anupshahr have been specially warned that this is subject to the decision 
of Government with whom it rests to fix the period for which 
settlement is to be made. It has been intimated that the Settle- 


si • 


Si lijoct to decision of 

iu\i'Tuimrlil. 


ment Officer should notice, the point in his final report. 


There is no imperative reason why the settlement of each division of the district 
should be fixed for the same period. It may lie expected that the 

Tim entire district need ... , ... , . , ...... ... 

a be settled l'or the name next settlement will be carried out by the ordinary district staff 


b' and in even a more summary manner than the pv-soiit one. 

* noli an arrangement would no doubt he much facilitated if different pargauas or 
groups of parganas came under settlement in different years and the district officer 
v"uid take them in turn without derangement of his ordinary work. 


2(1b 
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The same conditions do not prevail over the whole of the district, and it may 
perhaps assist a solution of the question if the ease of each 
na^iscussvT ° f 6aC1 ' ParSa " pargana is briefly stated. The most heavily assessed parganas 
arc Baran and Sliikarpur, the rents run uniformly high and 
there is little proprietary cultivation, the increase in both has also been very large and 
there is no reason to expect any increase in irrigation or cultivation. Any considerable 
rise in rents is not under present circumstances to be expected. At the same time the 
present rents are actuals which have stood the test of some years. No special reason 
could he found for shortening the usual term of settlement. The same may be said of 
pargana Ahar and pargana Khuvja, though not perhaps in such a marked degree, 

Pargana Aghauta is highly developed in every way. The large area of proprietary 
cultivation has kept down the revenue incidence or it would have been, where its 
natural quality places it, at the head of the list in incidence of jama. There is no 
reason why the present demand should not be fully and punctually collected for the 
full tevm, hut there is no prospect of any such increase as would require the usual full 
term to he shortened. Pargana Sikaudrabad is much in the same category, hut there is 
perhaps more room for growth of routs. 

Pargana Dankaur and Jcwar are still comparatively backward and undeveloped. 
Rents have not risen in tire same measure as elsewhere and here if any where in the 
district improvement may be expected before very long. But Jcwar at least is natur- 
rally a poor pargrna and the limit of possible enhancement is not wide. Pargana Dadri 
follows Dankaur and Jewar. There has been more advance but it is unequal and the 
character of the people is opposed to rapid or great improvement. In pargana Sivana 
rents are still low, but the pargana is a poor one and the strength of the tenantry and the 
conditions of management forbid the prospect of any but very gradual development. 
Pargana Dibliai is highly rented but canal irrigation has not yet reached its limit 
13 villages wilfully thrown waste have been settled for live years only. In par¬ 
gana Anupshahr rents are still fairly easy though unlikely to increase much in the 
immediate future except on account of extensions of canal irrigation which may to 
some extent be still expected. Pargana Pahasu is distinctly overrented, and though the 
revenue has purposely been cast low on the actual assets, yet any occurrence, such as 
a fall in prices, which would diminish the rent paying power of the tenants might 
affect the collections so f ir as to trench on the proprietor’s half profits. On the other 
hand any change in the other direction will certainly lead to an increase even of the 
present high vents. There are more reasons for shortening the term of settlement here 
than in any other pargana. 

The objections apparently to a long term settlement are that (1) it deprives the 

.... , , state for an unnecessarily long time of the profits to which it is 

Objections to lony term. , . 1 

entitled, and (2) that it involves a very large and embarrassing 

enhancement at the end of the time. Those reasons lose much of their force when 
applied to a settlement based on well-developed rents, which 
dJdrtwSkwwd"" t0 U "* has J nst acldwl 50 per cent, to the previous demand. There are 
at most three or four parganas of this district to which they 
could apply and even there, the application would he somewhat doubtful and specu¬ 
lative. 


term 


On the other hand there can be no doubt that any abbreviation of the usual term 
of 30 years would he extremely unpopular with all classes 
Unpopularity of short except perhaps the rack-rented tenantry. Land-owners attach 

much importance to a long term and would probably, if the 
choice were offered to them, rather submit to a higher demand than be made liable to 
a revision after a short period of that now offered to them. It is for Government to 
determine how far it would he safe or politic to ignore this feeling. In the writer’s 
opinion it should receive great weight. 
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General conclusion. 


There are certain estates on which a fall term settlement should not he accorded. 

till order, honesty and humanity in their management have 
been assured. To this, allusion has already been made elsewhere, 
and in view of the summary system which may possibly be adopted at the next settle¬ 
ment it may be advisable to arrange different dates of expiry for different groups of 
parganas. With these exceptions the weight of argument seems to be in favour of 
fixing the settlement for the ordinary period of 30 years. 


CHAPTER V. 

Summary Settlement op tiie Chitari Estate. 

129. Thirty villages in pargana Pahasu belonging to the Rais of Chitari are 
Causes of the exceptional for the present excluded from the regular settlement. In accord- 
treatment. anee with the instructions of the Board they have been settled 

summarily for a short term of years. To explain the causes of this exceptional 
treatment it is necessary to understand the condition of the Chitari estate, its method of 
management, and the action of the proprietor and the tenants since the sett lement 
operations commenced. The circumstances have been fully narrated in the assessment 
report of talisd Khurja. 


History of the family. 


Division of the estate. 


130. The head of the family is Nawi.b Mahmud Ali Khan, the youngest son of 
Thdkur Marian Ali Khan, from whom the principal Lalkhani 
proprietors are descended. About seven years ago the property 
was divided by him among the members of his family. The eldest son, Kunwar Lutf 
Ali, and the third son, Kunwar Yusuf Ali, got estates in the 
Aligarh district, and the valuable Bulandshahr property all 
practically passed into the possession of Kunwar Abdul Ali the second sou anil his 
father’s favourite. The present report is concerned with 28 whole and 2 half villages 
in pargana Pahasu. The old Nawiib divested himself almost entirely of the ownership 
of the estate, retaining in his own name only parts of two villages, and even they are 
cutailed on Kunwar Abdul Ali. Of the other 28 1, 17 are recorded in the name of 
Kunwar Abdul Ali as sole proprietor, in the name of his sisters, and two in 
the name of the youngest brother, lvnnwffj.* Abdns Sam mad Khan. The estates 
in Kumvar Abdul All’s own name are all the most valuable canal villages, with 
very profitable indigo factories. The villages recorded in his sisters’ and brothers’ 
names have been by express condition retained under his management, so that the 
whole property is practically in his hands. The old Nawab, though no longer recorded 
proprietor, seems to have exercised some general authority or control while leaving the 
details of the business to his son and the servants of the estate. Latterly, he appears to 
have withdrawn almost altogether, and to have remained a good deal in ignorance of 
what was going on, till the present occurrences again aroused him. 


Former management. 


131. The management of the estate was always severe and the assets, so far as 
can lie ascertained, always largely understated. But so long 
as the Kawab himself administered the estate, the tenantry 
were not absolutely driven to extremes. Some control was exercised over the agents, 
who were entrusted with the collection of rents and the details of village administration. 
The rents were high, indeed very high; hut some consideration was shown in their 
collection, and occasional concessions were made in times of necessity .or distress. The 
standard of subsistence or comfort seems to have been below that of the district gener¬ 
ally, hut was not so lowered as to cause serious discontent. But ever since Kunwar 
Abdul Ali became proprietor, things seem to have been going 
from had to worse. He was apparently unable to carry out a 
system of efficient management, and he fell under the influence of bad advisers. What 
the actual facts of the matter are, it is extremely difficult to say. But the management 
passed from strictness into the most extreme and intolerable severity. The rents were 
worked up to a very high pitch, how abnormally high the figures quoted at page 73 will 


Present management. 
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show. They were aggravated by all sorts of cesses and benevolences. A still further 
Foroml cultivation of aggravation was the forced cultivation ol' indigo, it is a very 
comtnoii practice among the proprietors of this district to keep 
indigo factories and to compel the tenants to grow a certain amount of plant for them. 
It is not considered that the owner of a canal village gets the full benefit of his property 
unless he works an indigo factory in it. In the Chitari estate the system has latterly been 
pushed to an unknown extreme. The tenants were compelled to cultivate an enormous 
area of indigo including it. is said, all their outlying fields except the swampy or dry 
sandy lauds where the crop would not grow. Tt was not possible of course for the 
Unis always to secure the whole of this area. But the indigo cultivation was forced 
to an extent which disturbed the whole conditions of agriculture, unduly restricted the 
area of maize and other coarse food-grains on which the people subsist, and threw such 
a strain on the cultivators and the canal, that the tillage of the indigo itself became 
imperfect and unprofitable. The plant was all taken by the Rais for his own factories 
at a price fixed by himself, generally Rs. 17 per lot) inaunds, the price being credited 
to the rent in the following klumf instalment. This is far below the market price. 
Indigo has latterly sold throughout the district for cash on delivery at from Rs, fit) to 
Rs. 40 per 100 mauuds ; grown in advances, the price is much lower; hut in this case 
it was the tenants who made the advance, for they did not even get credit for their 
plant till some months after its delivery. Of all their grievances this was perhaps the 
one most felt by the cultivators. In the recent attempts to effect a compromise 
between them and the Rais, they were found irroeoucileable on this point. They would 
not consent to any arrangement which involved a compulsory cultivation of indigo. 

Ifi2. Besides the demands which proceeded from the proprietor himself, the 
,, ,, , people com plain that they were subject to the exactions and 

ltl-usage ox the peons and ka rind as of the estate, who were 
allowed to do very much as they pleased, lb is easy to understand what pleased them. 
This was a necessary consequence of the system of management. Kunwar Abdul 
Ali was in these men’s hands. His peculiar position in the family estranged him from 
the other members of it,, and he h.ul t» rely much on his subordinates. His rent-rolls 
were all falsified, and he could not collect his rents by any legal process. He was, 
therefore, obliged to collect them by other measures and methods. It is not necessary 
to enter into details on this point; but besides the illegal duress and distraint of whi"h 
all the tenants complain, he had hanging over their heads the threat of summary eject¬ 
ment. He kept the patwaris in his interest, and having their hooks under his control 
took cave to have all the cultivators recorded as teiuuiU-at-wi.il. It was in this way 
among others he was able to force the cultivation of indigo, from which in many villages 
the whole or nearly the whole of the khanf rent was realised. 

The system was essentially a defective one. It could benefit no one but the 
agents employed to carry it out. The Rais apparently failed to recognise that his own- 
real interest lay iu a system of honest and considerate management. The system 
actually pursued could not escape exposure when it once came within the scope of 
inquiry, and as the Collector has pointed out, once exposed it became impossible for the- 
future, 

lfifi. When the settlement operations commenced, the- first object of the Chitari 
management was to carry on the concealment of assets and 

Action of tlio rouujte- 

mem. wium nuiilcuieul secure the acceptance of the falsified rentals. The patwaris- 
common.oil. were secured by their complicity in what had already been 

done. But the slips containing the false rents had to he read to and attested by the 
tenants in the presence of an Assistant Settlement Officer. It became necessary to- 
obtain their acquiescence. To this end pressure was brought to hear upon them and 
violence employed. They were told that they must nfiirm whatever rents were read 
out to them, and threatened with pain and penalties if they disclosed their real rents 
to the Settlement officials. Those who showed signs of mutiny were subjected to- 
violence and indignity. 
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13-1. Meanwhile, the papers of every patwari had been subjected to a close scrutiny 
Behaviour of the pat- i n the Settlement Office. It was not a difficult matter to fix 
Wttri8 ' upon those which had been falsified. Some patwaris admitted 

that their returns were untrustworthy, and said they had entered what the Urn's 
furnished. Some affirmed their correctness, and some were silent. They were all 
allowed a certain time within which to produce true returns. After this every patwari 
whose records were uumistakcably false, and who persisted in withholding 1 the true 
ones, was suspended from office. It lias been already explained that they were em¬ 
ployed by the Rais as his agents to collect rents, and so were well acquainted with the 
real demand. The temporary removal of these patwaris deprived the proprietor of one 
very considerable restraint over his tenants, and they began to gain more courage. 
Seeing that the tenants were wavering, the truth coming out, and their own posi¬ 
tion insecure, the old patwaris nearly all surrendered, gave iu the true rentals, and 
exposed the whole system in their testimony. During this crisis the Rais and his 
agents redoubled their efforts to keep the patwaris on their side and compel the silence 
of the tenantry. So far did this go that his actiou brought the Nawob himself within 
the cognisance of the Criminal Courts. This and other proceedings before the Magis¬ 
trate show the embirrassing character of the opposition which the Settlement officials 
had to encounte*. Hut all tills vi donee and pressure had an effect exactly contrary to 
that which its designers intended. Each act led to another complaint and another 
disclosure. The tenantry, led by Tli.ilairs of the same family or caste to which the 
ancestor of the Lhlkhanis belonged, became more combined and more determined. 

135. Up to this point the Settlement officials had not entered these villages. The 
preliminary operations of preparing the rough records had been carried out at the 
Head-office, and wlmt information had been gained was obtained by examining pat wa¬ 
nes and other officials, by a scrutiny and collation of the village papers of the pargana, 
and by applications filed by persons aggrieved by the action of the Rais and his agents. 

What happened when the local work of village inspection and attestation of records 
The attestation of the commenced is within the cognisance of the Board. These 
r “ orU:i - operations in all hut a few outlying villages were purposely 

held over till the Senior Member and Secretary arrived on tour in the pargana. 
The leading villages of the estate were first visited by them and the Collector and 
the Settlement Officer. In village after village the whole body of tenantry turned 
out, disclosed the true rents which they were paying, and appealed for protection against 
the mismanagement and violence of the Rais and his people. After a feeble attempt to 
deny the real state of affairs and to ascribe the attitude of the tenantry to other causes, 
the Rais, in a conference held at Chitari, practically admitted the concealment of 
rents and their severity. He did not then, and he lias not to this day furnished, 
like other proprietors, a statement from his private records of the true rental assets of 
Heal n-wrt* liow discover- lus estates. But those assets have been discovered from other 
and verified. sources, chiefly the declaration of the tenants and the private 

rent-rolls supplied by the patwaris. In the majority of instances, when so discovered, 
their accuracy lias been formally admitted by the Rais and his agents. But no infor¬ 
mation on their part has ever been spontaneously forthcoming to elucidate the real state 
of the demands, collections, and arrears of the estate. 


136. When attestation proceedings first commenced, the full and true rents were 
disclosed by the tenants. It was at that time the policy of 
The attested the Rais to persist in affirming the truth of what had been 

previously recorded. In these circumstances the attesting officer was bound by the 
rule (No. 7) to record the old (false) rent. For this reason the rentals recorded in the 
settlement papers for thirteen villages are not the true rentals, 
l'.iUe iu 13 villages. ] )u t the old false ones. The true assets are, however, in every 
sc known from the declarations of the tenants and the private rent-rolls produced by 
At a later stage, when a compromise of the litigation was attempted and 

2713 
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the Rais agreed to offer an abatement of 2 5 percent, of the old rente., the truth of the 
full rentals now disclosed was practically admitted by taking them as the basis on which 
the reduction should he granted. As the work of attestation progressed, the ltais 
began to see the futility of persisting in the accuracy of the old records. lie also 
found the result of his persistanee to he that when tenants made good their claim to 
rights of occupancy they were recorded at the old false, rent, and at once refused to pay 
any more. So his tactics were changed, and the rents stated by the tenants thenceforth 
admitted and duly entered in the settlement records. At a later stage, again, some of 
the tenants began to declare rents which, though a great deal in advance of those 
hitherto recorded, were yet short of the real rents they had been paying. The Rais 
did not correct these, but simply affirmed whatever the tenants said. 


Incomplete ifi six. 


For this reason in six villages the recorded assets were still below those which 
used to be collected. The real rents are, however, known, having 
been ascertained from the private rent-rolls and from the tenants 
themselves before their new departure. The concealment is not very considerable or 
material, and still leaves even a higher rental than might he taken as the basis of assess¬ 
ment. 


In Chituri Klias, and Kasha Daddhu, a portion of the tenants stood by the 
Nawab and affirmed the old false rents and were followed 
in their affirmation by the Rais' agents. In these two 
villages also the recorded rents, though partially true, give a total rental which is 
much below that actually collected. The real assets have in both eases been ascertained 
with sufficient accuracy. Tn the remaining nine villages the 
true rents are now fullv recorded. 


Partly false in two. 


True in nine. 


137. It has always been the policy of the Chitari management to permit no rights 
Litigation concerning of occupancy to appear on the records of any village, of the 
occupancy rights. estate. In pargana Palusu this was easily effected. The 

Rais kept the patwaris in his service and had the records completely under his 
control. The papers show periodical changes of holdings • and the tenants, though 
resident for generations in the same village, have always been recorded as of a few 
years' standing. At the time of attestation the majority of the tenants in nearly 
every village laid claims to rights of occupancy. Their contention was that the 
village records had been manipulated at the instance of the ltais and changes of 
holding effected on paper, but that they had continued in fact, to cultivate the same 
fields without any change. In the whole of these 30 villages the number of such 
claims, all of which were tried as regular suits, amounted to 1,126. Of these 
209 had been decided by the Assistant Settlement Officer, Pandit Rama Shankar 
Misr, ji.a., of the Statutory Civil Service, when further proceedings were stayed 
under the orders of Government, in order to permit, if possible, some compromise 
being effected between the parties. The efforts which were subsequently made to 
bring about an amicable settlement do not enter into the scope of this report. 
It is sufficient to say that they all failed, and it became quite certain that the parties 
would not willingly come to terms. The eases have all reached the very last stage ; 
but permission to proceed with the decisions has not yet been received. They conse¬ 
quently remain undecided. One hundred and forty-six appeals against the decisions of 
the Lower Court have been filed, and the hearing of these also is suspended. 


Until this litigation has been finally decided, it will not be possible to make 
a regular settlement of these estates according to the rules. 
Many of the entries will depend on the issue of the eases, and 
till they are concluded the records cannot be completed, 
So far as possible this has been done, and the areas are in 
every case available; hut the entries of tenures, holdings, and rents in 23 villages 
must remain for the present blank. Tn seven villages the eases had been decided by the 
Lower Court before proceedings were stayed. For there the ordinary statements have 


Being still ponding, it 
prevents proposals for re¬ 
gular settlement. 

faired, and abstracted. 
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boon prepared. But the results may be modified by the issue of the appeals now pend¬ 
ing. But in the others it lias not been possible to abstract and present the various assess¬ 
ment statements by which the proposals for regular settlement require to be supported. 
Moreover, the final determination of the rental assets will depend largely on 
the final results of the litigation. In the Id villages above stated, where the true 
rentals have not been attested, it will generally be possible to take the recorded 
assets as the basis of assessment so far as the tenants obtain right of occupancy and 
the proprietor is debarred from arbitrary enhancements. But where the tenants 
fail to obtain that protection, the Rais will undoubtedly again collect what he has 
hitherto been taking, or as much of it as he can get. This will be very much in 
excess of what has been entered in the settlement papers, and any assessment based 
on the latter would, under these conditions, prove entirely inadequate. Tn the nine 
villages where the true rents are on record the Rais has continued to collect them. 
But if the tenants secure right of occupancy, they will certainly sue under section 72 
of the Land Revenue Act for abatements, and as the rents they now pay are not 
only enormously in excess of any occupancy rates, but much above the rates paid 
elsewhere, even by teuants-at-will, it seems probable that some reduction would 
have to he judicially made on the present demand. The figures given above at 
page 73 show that the application of the nou-oeeupaney rates for the same circle 
would involve a reduction of over Rs. 16,000, and of the occupancy rates a reduc¬ 
tion of nearly Rs, 33,000 on the 30 villages here in question. In the eight villages for 
which the recorded rents are partly true and partly false, it may similarly in each 
case become necessary, on the conclusion of the litigation, to fix judicial rents, or 
determine how far the recorded rents can be accepted as the basis of assessment. 

138. A regular settlement of these estates being therefore under such circumstan- 
Summary settlement ces impossible, it was decided, under instructions from the Senior 
fTocted. Member, to effect a summary settlement for a short term of 

years. As Government is now in possession of all the rental statistics, this was easily 
done, and the assessment based strictly on actuals. The villages were divided into five 
groups according to the truth or falsehood of the attested rentals and the progress 
made in determining the dispute rights of occupancy. The full details will be found 
in the Khurja Assessment Report. It is sufficient here to summarize the results for 
the entire estate. They will bo found in the following table. 
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11,705 

15,523 

12,206 

16,968 

14,022 

3,619 
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... 


14.808 

25,942 ! 

14,447 
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6,144 
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... 
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11,010 

0,341 

9,344 
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13,931 
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Total 

... 

71,147 

1,10,733 

i 

95,821 

1,22,339 

1,11,56(1 

26,252 

48,550 
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The increase on the current demand including owner’s rate comes to 8 i**9 per 
cent. Up to the present the Rais has collected the owner’s rate from the tenants in 
addition to the rent here shown. Bat lie may not in nil cases he aide hereafter to 
add this requisition to the rent, so it lias been left out of account. The present 
assessable assets have been so calculated as to show only those sums which the 
proprietor is at present in a position to actually collect. The incidence of the new 
jama on them is only 43’d per cent. Tf this be thought inadequate, it may be 
remembered that it is proposed for four years only, and may he treated as the 
first step of a progressive rise. On the old assets which used to he collected the incidence 
would be only 39'7, and if the end of the litigation places the Rais again in a position to 
enforce his old demand, the jama now proposed will undoubtedly have to be enhanced. 

The tenants have for the present been freed from the heavy and vexatious 
burden of forced indigo cultivation. Since the disputes commenced they have 
refused to grow any plant for the proprietor’s factories. They arc, there fare, in 
a better position than before to pay the rents, however high, recorded against them. 
The difference between the market price and the forced price of the plant was really 
a rental asset, which might have been taken into consideration in the assessment. 
But under the circumstances it has not seemed desirable to raise this question at 
present. 

In these 30 villages the actual assets from all sources have been understated 
by Rs. 51,193, or 7 l'9 per cent, of what was put forward as the true return. 

139. The present assessment is for four years only. The litigation now suspended 
Present settlement pro- will certainly have to pass to the highest tribunal of appeal, and 
postal for four years only. jt will most probably be followed by a judicial determination of 
some portion of the rental. It cannot safely be estimated that less than four years will 
suffice for these operations and for the relations of the parties to become re-adjusted 
and the condition of the estate definitely determined. 


Area of cinal irrigation. 


CHAPTER VI, 

The Ganoks Canal. 

140. In the section of this report devoted to the irrigable area, full details have 
already been given of the area of canal irrigation and its 
extension since last settlement. To briefly recapitulate. Out 

of a total wet area of 5,15,733 acres 2,21,178 acres or 43’5 per cent, are irrigated 
from the canal. At last settlement the recorded area was only 33,741 acres. So the 
increase amounts to 190,137 acres or 505 per cent. But between the commencement 
and conclusion ol' the last settlement a further area which might possibly amount at 
most to about 15,000 acres had been brought under canal irrigation. Though not so 
shown in the records this irrigation was to a certain but undefined and inconsiderable 
extent, taken into account in the assessments. 

141. On the other hand the canal has over extensive tracts only replaced existing 

Well irrigation replacedBy well irrigation. The total recorded decrease in the well area is 

‘k 47,0:75 acres, and it seems probable that the whole of this 

might practically be ascribed directly or indirectly to the action of the canal. There is 
nothing whatever to show how l'ar the 33,741 acres recorded at last settlement replaced 
irrigation from previously existing .sources. 

142. in (he three pnrgaims watered by the Amlpsliahr Branch Canal the area which 

The Anupshalir Brand, was only nine acres at last settlement is now 48,181. No part 

Canal - of the district has benefited so much by the introduction of 

the canal. It passes here through a country which is naturally dry, with a deep 
spring level and a soil formation unfavourable to the construction of wells. More¬ 
over much of the soil is light and dry cultivation being precarious, it benefits enor¬ 
mously by artificial irrigation. Owing to the close proximity of the drainage lines of 
the Ganges and Choya, the canal is unlikely here to have the same effect on the water 
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level and on the general conditions of t.lie country as in the central part, of the district. 
There is still in this tract a large area to which canal water might, advantageously 
he extended. If the difficulty lies in allotting a larger supply, it would he found a, 
beneficial measure to divert to this branch a portion of the water which now goes to 
the western pargauas where, if anywhere, the consequences of over-irrigation are to be 
apprehended. 

ltd. Since the Canal Act of 1873 a-n owner’s rate lias been collected on all lands 
assessed as dry and subsequently brought under canal irrigation. 

Owner's rate. ’. 1 13 

The average income from this source for the years ISSd-St,. 
lSSl-Sb, 1885-86, (1291.129-2 and 1293 fasli), has been Ks. 8t,00t. As a rule this rate 
has been collected by the proprietors from their tenants in addition to their rents even 
where the rents have been raised on account of the advent of the canal. It has been tlie 
custom to treat such payments on the same footing as occupier’s rate and not enter them 
in the village rent-roll. In many cases however chiefly those of occupancy tenants, the 
owner’s rate has been consolidated in the recorded rent and no separate charge is made 
upon the cultivator. A few, very few, proprietor* have made no addition to the rent and 
hoar the charge of owner’s rate themselves. On the Amipshahr Branch ('anal the general 
custom has so far been to levy an extra wet rate in whatever season or year canal water 
was used. This practice has been described and discussed in the Anupsliahr Assessment 
Report. 


Canal laml-i now assessed 
on actual condition. 

Owner's rale ceases on 
present, wet area. 

Future extensions. 


Tit. Under the orders of Government all lands have now been assessed on their 
actual condition and usrals. Owucr’s rate lias accordingly 
ceased to be payable in all lauds recorded as wet in the settle¬ 
ment records. It is further believed to b • the intention of 
Government to refrain from imivisiug owner’s rate on future 
extensions of canal irrigation and such a measure would 
undoubtedly sy Hn highly advisable. It may be safely affirmed 
that no fresh tract of country is likely to be opened up to can vis and the only 
extensions which can be expected of existing irrigation are along the Anupshahr branch 
where the higher scale of occupier’s rate is already in force and where any substantial 
addition to it would owing to ihe poverty of Use soil, most probably defer the eulti- 
a itors from taking water except in abnormally dry years. "Whatever the extra charge 
may be tailed, it is upon the cultivator that it will eventually fall. 


115. On account of the absence of any instructions on the point, estates and lands, 
whereof the revenue Ins been assigned, remitted or redeemed, 
Ja n u nnd nut ft ulla„os. were assessed to a nominal jama for the calculation of cesses, 
on the same principle as revenue paying lands, that is to say on their actual conditions 
whether the result of canal irrigation or otherwise. But. pending the orders of Govern¬ 
ment these jamas were not given out nor engagements taken. Government has now 
decided to maintain the owner’s rate on those estates and lands and instructions have 
recently been received which make it necessary to revise the proposed jamas so as to 
exclude the results of canal irrigation. This can bo most conveniently done by simply 
deducting from 1 he proposed jama the average amount of owner’s rate hitherto paid. 
The calculations arc now being worked out, but a serious difficulty lifts been encountered 
in the circumstances that no returns are available to show in detail what the owner’s 
rate in past years lias been on each mahal or separate plot, only manzawar totals exist, 
ltd. The Settlement, Officer is required by the rules to “calculate and record what 
portion of the increased land-revenue demand on canal-irrigated villages may he at-tri- 
bui.cd to an increase in value caused by extensions of canal irrigation effected since last 
settlement.” 


When this question was practically taken up at the present settlement it was 
found impossible to devise any method of calculation by which 
the desired results could bo attained with even approximate 
accuracy. There is no space to enter here into a fresh examin¬ 
ation of the question. Several reports have been separately 
2Sb 


r : tkntoiiou of proportion 

Of Ktiul-lVUMlUe 

iliu* to canal loo ml iuipos* 
tfi'jlo. 
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submitted which give in full detail the reasons and causes that, render sueli calculations 
impossible. The present assessment is based on actual rents and not on assumed rates. 
There is no means of ascertaining what part or proportion of the rents is due to irrigation 
and what to the various other agencies which have contributed to form it. Nor is it 
possible now to say what the condition of a canal village and its rental would have 
been without the canal, liven if the direct credit due to the canal could he calculated 
there is uo means of estimating either its indirect, additions to the rental assets or the 
serious deductions which should be charged against it. 

The Hoard have directed a calculation to be made in the following method. The 
Methyl ol'calculation i>re- ne ^ arwl ol oanal enhancement is determined by deducting tlia 
seated by tlm Hoard. decrease in the well area as well as in the area irrigated from 

other sources from the increase in canal irrigation. The difference per acre between 
the incidence of wet. and dry standard rentals is then calculated and applied to the 
above area. The'result gives the rental assets of that area and the revenue is 
calculated at the actual incidence of the revenue assessed to the 
Its results. assessable assets. The result has been worked out by circles 

and is here shown for each pargana and Lahsii. 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Its. 

1. Sikandarabad ... 

2. I)adri ... 

а, Duukaur ... 

Talisil Total ... 

4. Duran ... 

5. Aguiita, 

б. Siyana. ... 

7. Sliikirpur 

Talisfl Total ... 

8. Kliurja 

0. J owin' 

10. ,j aliusii 

Talisfl Total ... 

11. Deldiui 

12. Andpsljulit ... 

Id. ALur 

Talisil Total ... 

District Total ... 
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According to this calculation the canal is entitled to a credit of Its. 2,08,586 out 
Results of this calculation of a total revenue increase of Its. 6,58,818 or 316 per cent. 

This is on a net area of 1,39,847 acres and represents an aver- 
. 3-2-3 and a revenue incidence of Its. 1-7-10 per acre. Mr. 


stilted and discussed. 
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Currie declared the enhancement ah last settlement due entirely to the canal to be 
Its. 36,809. His area as already explained is uncertain but taking 1 the recorded acreage 
33 ,t hi acres this would give a revenue incidence of lie. 1-1-5 per acre. Tin? whole 
credit due to the canal from the land revenue would on this showing come to 
Us, 2,15,395 or 12'1 per cent, of the demand now assessed. 


For the accuracy of these conclusions, beyond the mere arithmetical work, the 
The cniK-lusioiis only Settlement-officer is in no way responsible. They appear to 
< nijittiiia). he altogether arbitrary and conjectural and not based on any 

sound or intelligible system. But. any other method would probably be just as in¬ 
conclusive and perhaps less accurate. If the held of conjecture must be entered it 
is unlikely that any one who lias seen the enormous addition which the canal has made 
to the produce of the district would estimate the average annual value of it at a less 
sum than would yield the revenue above ascribed to its agency. But this is a very 
different thing from saying that without the canal the revenue would have -been so 
much less. It is a very significant circumstance, which should not escape notice that 
lmrpest increase of n-ve- the greatest increase in any pargana of the district has boon in 
mu- wlu-iv tlu-rc is no eamil. Shikarpur, which is the only pargana entirely destitute of 

canal irrigation. There are other features in the above table which it would bo very 
difficult to explain. Why for instance should the canal get credit for Its. 19,331 on 
10,619 acres in pargana Pahasu and for only Its. 23,032 on 10,109 acres in pargana 
Thiukaur. It must obviously he getting credit in Pahasn for what is due to some 
other agency than itself, lieasons and figures have already been adduced which show 
that the increase of rents is due far more to rise in prices than to extensions of 
irrigation. The increase in the standard rental per acre is Its. 1-10-7 of which 
according to the calculations on page -13, 59'6 per cent, is due to the rise in prices. 
But the canal in the present calculation gets credit for Its. 3-2-3 per acre on the wholo 


< f the net area brought under its influence. 


T.i m-fitts of tin.- canal. 


117. Whatever the proportion of Revenue duo to the canal may be, no reasonable 
person can deny the enormous benefits it has conferred on tins 
district or can fail to be struck by the magnificent work of its 
v »n$lruction and the admirable administrative skill with which it is administered. Its 
influence is not to be measured merely by the extension of the wet area. It lias 
'encouraged crops of the higher classes and added very largely to the double-cropped 
area. The indigo industry has almost been called into existence by it and sugar culti¬ 
vation has by its influence begun to develop. It has added an unknown stability 
and certainty to cultivation and thereby, to both rent and revenue, and by making 
husbandly easy and profitable it has attracted and attache! to agricultural pursuits, 
castes and classes to whom the industry had heretofore little attraction. 


US. But while the benefits conferred by the Canal are great and undeniable, the 
drawbacks which have attended it, are very serious.' Au account 
has already been given of the extraordinary rise in the water level, 
and this with all its all-end out consequences must he set down to the account of the canal. 
Perhaps the most- striking and important is the growth and spread of malarious diseases 
w hich have devastated the district, reduced the physique of the. population and seriously 
impaired its labour power. Whether this evil will increase or abate, remains to be 
seen, but it ts impossible to doubt that the physical standard of the people lias suffered 
deterioration and the. probability is that this will he reproduced and perhaps aggravated 
in future generations. Elsewhere mention has been made of the formation of swamps 
and ponds, of the development of roll and the exhaustion of the soil, which must be 
charged against the canal and the use or abuse of its water. To this must- he added 
injury caused by floods from the interference of the canal works with the natural 
drainage of the country and even from the concentration of flood water, caused by 
remedial drainage works. 
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Tt is entirely impossible to calculate the result of these drawbacks on the rental 
„ , and revenue or in any way reduce them to figures. The rule 

Impossible to formulate ' ' . ‘ 

tl)c Cttrt on tlm revenue requires the Settlement Ollicer, if any villages have been inju- 
of those drawbacks. riously affected by canal irrigation during-he currency of the 

expiring settlement, to make an approximate estimate of any decrease in the land reve¬ 
nue which may he attributed thereto. When it came to the point it was found quite 
impossible to carry out this instruction. The amount of land actually thrown out of 
cultivation in the year of settlement either l>y actual submergence or over-saturation is. 
known and has been given, ft is shown in the annexed statement and conies to 10,tSo 
acres in 155 villages. 
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i :>.i 

lj55»50l> 

1,08,0(51 

2,47,804 

5,C»oi> ! 

4,527 


The loss of revenue on this might he approximat ely calculated. At the average reve¬ 
nue incidence of Rs. 2-6 per acre it would come to Its. 21,185. But this represents a small 
part ol‘the mischief. Land lias become saturated or exhausted or infected without becom¬ 
ing unendurable, its produce has been diminished or it suffers occasional loss of crops, 
On this no money value can he estimated. The adverse conditions have undoubtedly 
affected the rent and with it the revenue, but the extent is and must remain unknown. 
Or who is to say how far the rent of land has been iuiluenced by its liability to occasional 
injury from floods? Infixing the revenue of such villages the assessing officer had 
only general considerations to guide him and was obliged to make allowance by accept¬ 
ing low declared rents, or by employing easy valuation rates, or by taking less than the 
full proportion of assets, or by more than one of such devices. But to formulate and 
reduce to figures the result of such deterioration would lie quite impossible and the 
attempt would involve a minor settlement of more elaboration and diCicu’ty than the 
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major assessment.. If tliese calculations ■were effected it would still remain to place a 
money value on the result of malarial diseases and their effect on agriculture. "Without 
this a fair balance could not he struck. The impossibility of making even an approxi¬ 
mate estimate of the effects of these special and general influences has rendered com¬ 
pliance with the rule impossible. Any figures which could be given would only he mislead¬ 
ing. 

149. Before leaving this part of the subject it may he well, in view of future 
contingencies, to observe that the old or low scale of occupier’s rates is in force every 
where except parganas Auupshalir and Dibhai. The rents have in the process of years 
accommodated themselves to this scale and a very large amount of rents, shown in 
detail elsewhere, have been now fixed by the Settlement Courts on the same basis. If 
any addition were now made to this scale it would cause a very serious disturbance in 
the fiscal and agricultural conditions of: canal villages and might even necessitate a 
revision of the rents and revenues now assessed or at least give rise to difficulties in 
their collection. The scale which has been in force 30 yeai’s has come to be regarded 
as a fixed charge and any fresh burden coming now as addition to the present enhance¬ 
ment of both revenue and cesses might prove too great for the district to hear. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Litigation. 

150. In describing the method adopted for the revision of the village records some 

Volume of litigation kept reference was made to effects on litigation of the system there 
down Tjy the method of , 

revision of records. pursued. 

The result will be seen in the following table which gives the total litigation from 
Amount of litigation the commencement of the settlement up to the 31st January 
1890. The number of cases filed since that date has been very 

inconsiderable. 
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The gross number of cases filed is only 11,873. Many oil these are miscellaneous 
cases of an executive nature. The litigation between parties falls almost entirely under 
the two heads of (1) claims to occupancy rights and (2) rent cases. The great bulk of 
Claims to occupancy the former arose in the parganas of Pahasn and Diblini under 
Tlgllt3- circumstances already described. The total figure 9,136 includes 

both those cases which were heard as regular suits and those which with the eon- 
sent of the parties were summarily decided on local enquiry. 


Tlcnt suits. 


151. The rent suits came from all parganas hut the largest areas concerned were 
in pargana Siyana and Aniipsha.hr where the proprietors of the 
Kucliesar, I’aikpara and Malakpuv estates took advantage of the 
settlement to raise their rents which had remained very much as Mr. Currie had fixed 
them. Under a different system of notation the number of rent suits would he much 
greater than the statement shows. Under the Land Revenue Act, section 75, collective 
suits can he brought in the Settlement Courts for the enhancement, &c., of the rents of 
an entire village. Many cases reckoned each as a single suit only, included the hold¬ 
ings of a considerable number of tenants. A better idea of the extent of this litiga¬ 
tion will he gained by considering the area involved. The enhancement suits filed up 
to 31st. December 1889, have all been decided and their results are available. They 
Areas on which rents apply to an area ot 1,18,738 acres, on which a gross rental 
fixed and rates decreed. has been fixed of Its. 5, 00, -ITS, having an average incidence of 

Its. 4-3-5 per aero. The standard rental lias an incidence of Rs. 4-13-5. The declared 
non-occupancy rental falls at Rs. 5-10-7, and the total declared tenants rental of all classes 
averages Rs. 4-9-5 per acre. The last two rates include concealed or understated rents. 
These figures afford a satisfactory assurance that due consideration has been given to 
the claims of occupancy tenants to hold at easy rates, and that their rents have not 
been worked up to tho competition level. As a rule also occupancy tenants hold the 
best lands and the incidence of their rents is even more moderate than a comparison 
with the general rate would indicate. 

Grain rents have been commuted for cash on 7,445 acres, the rent fixed being 
Coiiimniaion of ^rain Rs. 28,332 or Rs. 3-12-10 per acre. Grain rented lands were 
Tcm: " generally of an inferior class. Suits for determination and for 

abatement of vent have covered areas of 522 and 1,401 acres respectively, the rents 
fixed averaging Rs. 4-8-4 and its. 4-4-3. 

Enhancement suits are still pending over an area of 34,003 acres raising the total 
area dealt with by the Settlement Courts up to 28th February 
1S90, to 1,38,580 acres. For commutation, abatement, and 
determination of rent suits, the areas still under decision are 242 acres, 813 acres and 
196 acres respectively, raising the total areas dealt with by the Settlement Courts to 
7,657 acres, 2,274 acres and 71S acres respectively, and giving a grand total of 1,49,265 
acres over which the rents have been or are being adjusted by the Settlement Courts, in 
addition to any few cases which may be filed after the 1st March, 1890. This does 
not include the area over which rents were merely confirmed or for which suits were 
filed and subsequently withdrawn. On this account a further area of 15,803 acres 
would have to he added. 

152. The number of cases left pending at the end of January 1890 was 1,706 origi- 

Amars ..MitipiHcn duo nal suits and 173 appeals. Rut these include 147 appeals and 

to int.oriH.i3tion ot Gov- 1,287 original cases between the Nawab of Chitari and his 
cm men t. 1*111 

tenants winch have been postponed for about two years by tlie 

orders of Government. They have long ago reached the very last stage arid could 

have been decided had permission been received to proceed with their decision. For 

these arrears therefore the Settlement Department is in no way responsible. 

All other classes of eases have long since ceased to accrue or are barred by limitation 
and the period withiu which enhancement and abatement suits can be filed in the 


Suits still pending 
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Settlement Courts will expire fortlie last purgauas on 12th April, 1390. It has already' 
expired for four parganas and very trilling addition to the current suits can bo 
expected. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Cost of Settlement and services of Officers. 

153, Operations commenced on the 2:3rd September 1886, and the following officers 

Period of operations and have been employed on the superior staff, 
staff employed. 

(1) Mr. T. Stoker, C.S., Settlement Officer, from 23rd September 1886 to the 

6th Marcli 1390. 

(2) Mr. 13. C. 13 ail lie, C.S., Assistant Settlement Officer from 12th November 

1888 to 7th March 1889, and again from 11 th April to 31st August 1889, 

(3) Raja Lacliman Singh, Deputy Collector, 23rd September 1886 to 25th 

March 1887. 

(4) Pandit Rama Sankar Misra, joined as Deputy Collector, 15th October 1888, 

was promoted to the Statutory Civil Service on the 29th December 1837, 
and remained as Assistant Settlement Officer till 30th October 1889. 

(5) Munshi Ilaniid-ud-din, Deputy Collector, 25th April 1887 to 6th March 

1889, and again from 5th April 1889 to 26th April 1889. 

(6) J3abu Parsetam Das, Deputy Collector, from 8th November 1889, 

The assessments wove completed and reported on the following datesTahsil 
Sikandarabad 28th July 1888; pargana Baran, loth Septem- 
anJ reported witlua three her 1888; tahsil Khurja, 16th July 1889; Parganas Aghauta, 

ycai ' s ‘ Shikarpur and Siyana of tahsil Baran 21st August 1889; 

tahsil Anupshahr, 21st September 1889. 


The last of the assessments were thus reported within three years from the date 
on which the Settlement Officer assumed charge. The old settlement expired on the 

30th June 1889, and the new revenue was all ready for eollee- 
And tlic new revenue . „ „ , J 

ready for collection when turn when the first instalment tell due. 
due. 


154, The total cost .under all heads up'to the end of March 1890 has been 
Rs. 1,87,/70-8-5 winch falls at the rate of 98’2 per souare 

The total gross outlay; .... 1 1 

mile ot total area. The expenditure is thus divided under the 
different budget beads:— 



Us. a- !>• Rs. a, p. R». a. p. Rs. a. p. It 

96,658 3 10 30,871 1 9 30,411 7 1 6,439 £ 6 


Es. a. p, Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p Rs, a. p. 
2,677 4 4 80 15 0 4,119 15 8 1,87,770 8 5 
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155. The above figures take account of gross expenditure only. But a considerable 

sum of money was earned by the Settlement Department and 
ie net cost. . , -it 

credited to Government; lor this the department seems entitled 


to get credit. The details are— 

(ff) Court'fees ... 

(fi) Process fees 
(o) Copy stamps 

Less pay of copyists ... 



r 3 . 

a. 

P- 

... 

... 41,600 

5 

0 


... 5,010 

0 

0 

... 

... 4,144 

3 

0 

Total 

... 54,600 

14 

0 

... 

... 1,305 

3 

10 

Balance 

... 53,355 

10 

2 


If this sum he deducted from the gross charges the net outlay comes to 
Ks. 1,34,41-1-11-3, being at the rate of Rs. 70*3 per square mile of total area, and this 
is what the settlement has really cost Government. It amounts to 20 per cent, of a 
single year's enhancement of the revenue. 


156. The rules require an approximate distribution of the total expenditure under 
the two heads :—• 


Tlisti iliutinn of cost over 
different hcatls. 


(a) Preparation of records including litigation. 

(4) Assessment. 

Accuracy in such a calculation is not possible because the various branches of 
settlement work are closely connected and mutually dependent on one another and the 
same staff is employed on the operations of both classes. But an approximate cal¬ 
culation has been made. 

Dividing the cost of records under three heads, the following distribution may be 
taken as very fairly accurate 


(1) Correction of maps 

(2) Attestatien including litigation 

(2) Fairing and arrangement of records 


Total 


Rs. a. p. 

2,100 0 0 
05,473 0 0 
32,556 8 5 

1,00,120 8 G 


or Its. 52 per square mile. 


The cost of assessment comes to Rs. 87,oil or Rs. 45 per square mile. 

The percentage of the gross expenditure on each operation would then he shown. 


Correction of maps 
Attestation including litigation 
Fairing and arrangement of records 
Assessment ... ... 



... 47 


These figures are based ou the gross expenditure aud do not deduct the sum of 
Bs. 53,355-10-2 earned by the Settlement Department. The credit for this sum is due 
altogether under the head preparation of records and if it is brought to account the 
net expenditure per cent, under each head will be— 


Correction of maps ... 

Attestation including litigation 
Fairing and arrangement of records 
Assessment ... 



35 


... 05 


157. It will he observed that nothing lias been added on account of the services of 
Causes of the economy the patwari and kamingo staff who were largely employed at all 
ln.w efrectcfl - stages of the work. Where substitutes had to be provided at 

Government expense, the pay of the substitutes has been charged to the settlement. 
But the staff itself had in any case to be maintained and paid by Government, and no 

30n 
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bulandskahu district. 


Conduct o£ staff. 


fresh expenditure was incurred by its employment on settlement work, The ordinary 
annual work of the district was carried on by it without interruption. 

158. The unprecedented economy with which the settlement has been effected is due 
more thau anything' else to strict and persistent attention to the policy of fully utilising 
the existing materials and the regular district staff. Hut even this would nob 
have secured the desired result without the extreme energy, zeal 
and devotion to their duties displayed by tbe whole settlement 
staff, lijgh and low. Their labours deserve a grateful acknowledgment. 

Au opportunity lias already been taken of asking from the Board a recognition of 
Mr. Haillie, Assistant ^ ie excellence and thoroughness of Mr. Baillie’s work. His 
Settlement otuecr. inspections were minute and careful and his estimate of the 

natural value and resources of the various villages extremely accurate. His circles and 
rates were framed with skill aud judgment, and Ms assessments were well considered 
and fair. 


Raja Laehman Singh only remained long enough at settlement work to give reason. 

to regret that an officer of his ability (and great experience 
should be so soon lost. Mis extensive knowledge of the 
district was always readily imparted and proved of much service. 


Raja Bachman Singh. 


On Pandit Rama Sankar Misva fell the brunt of the attestation and case-work. It 
Pandit Rama Sankar would be difficult to speak too highly of the zeal, intelligence and 
industry with which he applied himself to these very arduous 
duties. The rapid progress made is due largely to his efforts and example. He lnid to deal 
with the falsified records on the large estates in Paliasu and Dibhai. It was fortunate for 
Government that this difficult and delicate work was in the hands of au officer of 
such integrity, ability and high character. Pandit Rama Sankar also gave much 
assistance in the management of the office; lie was in special charge of the distribution 
of jamas and deserves credit for its rapid and successful completion. 

Munshi Ilamid-ud-din had a great deal of attestation aud case-work to do, and he 
did it very well. lie showed much energy in pushing on the 
correction and attestation of the records aud his judicial work 
was careful, correct and well considered. 


Munshi Hamid-ud-ilm. 


Balm Parsotam Das coming at the close of the work has been chiefly engaged 
in the decision of rent cases. His work lias been quite satis¬ 
factory. 

It would be impossible to offer more than a general notice of the subordinate staff, 
nearly all of whom worked well and diligently and whose labours 
have contributed so much to tbe results attained. But special 
acknowledgment is due to tlie Head-clerk Balm Kedar Nath Bhargava, Besides 
general control of the English office he had special charge of all the statistical business 
and showed himself possessed of high qualities for the work. 
The very complete and accurate compilation of the elaborate body 
of statistics prepared is due chiefly to his skill and labour. 

Among the district staff Lala Days Ram, kaniingo, has shown himself possessed 
oP n. uch general ability, and capacity for administrative work. 
He rendered loyal and valuable service which deserves substan¬ 
tial aeknowl edgm ent. 

Both these officers are fit for superior service. 

This report may fittingly conclude with a grateful recognition of tlie cordial 
sup-ort accorded throughout to the settlement oflicer and hie 
portT^'thc 1 District Gift- staff by the district officers. During nearly the whole period 

“ rs ' the post of Collector was held by Mr. D. P. Addis and nothing 

could exceed the readiness and consideration with which he placed the whole of his 


Iiabu rarsotam Das. 


The subordinate staff. 


'J’ho He nl-clerk Balm 
Kwlar Math Bhargava. 


Lala Dava ltam, kanungo. 
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resources and influence at the service of the settlement. The district revenue staff, 
as already explained, were largely employed on settlement work and came under the 
orders of the Settlement Officer. It is satisfactory to think that this dual control in 
no single instance led to any friction or hindrance, a result chiefly due to the ready 
aeijuiesence by Mr. Addis, iu the temporary withdrawal of his subordinates and to his 
generous co-operation at every stage of the work. 

Tor about five months during a critical period of the operations Mr. A. B. Patter¬ 
son was Collector and gave most valuable support and assistance in the difficult and 
delicate business of dealing with Lire proprietors of those estates whereof the records 
had been falsified. 

T. STOKER. 

Settlement e'Jiccr, 

Hk March, 1890. 






